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PREFACE. 



Some years before I was called to the Bar, my attention was 
especially drawn to the operation of the Poor Laws on the 
well-being of our labouring population ; and, during nearly 
the whole of my professional practice, I have had ample op- 
portunities of seeing the actual working, and of forming an 
opinion on the character and tendency, of those laws. It 
therefore seems to me, that the setting forth of my views, 
thus formed on the Pauperism and Poor Laws of England, 
may tend to promote the progress of truth, and so prove 
useful to the public in a matter of great social importance. 

It was my hope and intention to go to press, with some 
such book as the present, in 1851 ; and, in March and April of 
that year, I wrote several of the chapters now printed. But 
ill health suspended my labours. I was obliged to pass the 
whole summer, in perfect idleness, in the south of Germany, 
and only returned to England i^ time to resume my pro- 
fessional labours in Michaelmas Term. The Christmas Va- 
cation enabled me to complete the work. 

For the Index appended to the volume, I am indebted to 
Mr. George Tayler, of the Common Law Bar. 

R. P. 

Tbhflb, 
9th Febmary, 1852. 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Page 5. line 1. for " 6,789,533," read " 6,789,583." 
9. „ 17. for " 126,669," read « 126,582." 
11. „ 3. for " 68,381," read " 68,781." 
35. „ 2. for " 715,680," read « 741,722." 
61. „ 11. for •« 4«. 6d." read **9«." 
81. „ 1. for « 1,102,359," read " 1,102,849." 
116. „ 2. of note •, for « second," read " third." 
124. „ ^oiiiotei, for ^'adtdierior,'' read ''adidterio,** 
139. „ 5. of note : :, for " Smynae," read " Smymce." 
144. „ 1. of note f, the Canon referred to is Canon V. CondHi Matis- 

conensis ii a.d. 585, and is found in Labhe, 
torn. ix. pp. 951, 962. ed. Florent. 1763. 
ib. „ 1. of note {, for '* decimam," read *' soam decimam." 
157. „ 31. of note, for ** were," read " was." 
201. „ 1. of note *,fofe*^ was," read ** wae, as it was said." 
204. „ 1. for " 14 Eliz. c. 3." read " 14 Eliz. c. 6." 
237. „ 14. for** 1692," read** 1691." 
251. n 7. for " towards," read ** during." 

4. „ 17. the f after the word ** sonls " has fallen out : si page 114. line 
26. the letter ** y" has fIfiUen out of tbe word '* aniyerBaHtj," 
and at page 227. line 7. " f " has fallen out of the word ** of." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NUMBER AND COST OF PAUPERS IN ENGLAND. 

Non secuB ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens, 

Infernas reserat sedes, et regna reclndat 

Pallida, dis inyisa. Yisgil. 

The pauperism of England, notwithstanding the present 
general prosperity, still extends to vast numbers of the people, 
and the sum annually disbursed, under the administration of 
the poor law, in maintenance and relief alone, amounts to 
upwards of five millions sterling. It has become, therefore, 
most important to inquire, whether the law of settlement and 
removal of the poor does not exercise an injurious influence 
on the physical and moral condition of the working classes, 
e^specially of labourers in agriculture ; and whether the repeal 
of that law will not alleviate the pecimiary burden of rate- 
payers, and tend also to diminish the sufierings, and to elevate 
the character, of the whole body of our labouring population. 
Before entering on the consideration of defects in the poor 
law, which have produced or aggravated many of the ex- 
isting evils of our pauperism, I will endeavour to ascertain 
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2 THE NUMBER AND COST chap. i. 

the number of paupers at present distributed over the whole 
country, and the cost of their support. 

Pauperism in England may be said to be relieved from 
three entirely distinct sources. 

The first of these consists in the various parochial and 
other charities, founded mainly by the piety and benevolence 
of former ages, and dispensing an annual income of upwards 
of 1,200,000Z. 

Respecting these Charities, ample information is found in 
the voluminous Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Public Charities ; and the Summary of those Reports, pre- 
sented to parliament by command of Her Majesty, and printed 
in 1842, shows that their income is derived from 442,915 
acres of land, from between five and six millions of money in 
the public funds, and from other property. Its exact annual 
amount appears, by the Summary, to be 1,209,395Z. 125. Sd. : 
2L sum of about 200,000Z. a year is appropriated to schools 
and other educational objects. 

The character of the innumerable foundations which yield 
this large annual revenue of 1,209,395/., becomes sufiiciently 
apparent on the inspection of any page of the Digest of 
Reports of the Commissioners, arranged according to counties. 
By far the greater part of the whole amount is simply in 
the nature of direct relief to the poor. The separate enume- 
ration of charities giving such relief, fills 336 folio pages. 

That the large amount of money thus distributed would, if 
it formed part of the ordinary fund for the relief of the poor, 
be of far greater service to the community, including the 
industrious poor themselves, can hardly be doubted. 

Commissioners of Inquiry into the Administration of the 
Poor Laws, whose Report preceded the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, state their conviction that 
these charities, distributed as they are among the same 
classes who are also receivers of the poor rate, are often 
wasted and often mischievous. " In some cases they have a 
quality of evil peculiar to themselves. The majority of them 
are distributed among the poor inhabitants of particular 
parishes and towns. The places intended to be favoured 
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with large charities attract, therefore, an undue proportion of 
the poorer classes, who, in the hope of trifling benefits to be 
obtained without labour, often linger in spots most unfavour- 
able to the exercise of their industry. Poverty is thus not 
only collected, but created in the very neighbourhood whence 
the benevolent founders have manifestly expected to make it 
disappear."* 

It is very remarkable that three centuries before the date 
of this Report, the legislature had not only expressed a view 
similar to that now taken by these commissioners, in respect 
of such foimdations, but, in the very first statute which pro- 
vides for the raising of a common fund for relief of the poor, 
had wholly merged all the proceeds of such foundations in the 
fimd to be distributed under the statute. The 27 Henry VIII. 
c. 25., passed in 1536, only a few years before the final 
dissolution of the abbeys, " for the avoiding of all such in- 
conveniences as oftentimes have and daily do chance among 
the people by common and open doles, and that the most 
commonly unto such doles many persons do resort which 
have no need of the same," enacts, " that no manner of person 
shall make any common dole, or give any ready money in 
alms, otherwise than to the common boxes and common 
gatherings for the putting in due execution of the good intents 
and purposes contained in the act, upon pain to forfeit ten 
times the value ;" and the same statute further directs, that all 
persons boimd to give any money, food, or other sustentation to 
poor people, should give the same to the said common boxes, 
*^ towards the common alms and relief of the poor people." f 

The next source of relief, for our existing pauperism, is 
found in the various hospitals, infirmaries, and other charitable 

♦ Report, 20th February, 1834, p. 361. 

t An Ordinance of the King of France, of 9th July, 1547, which will be 
again referred to in Chapter IV. of this book, makes a precisely similar provision, 
and for exactly the same reason. Poor boxes, troncs et boetes des pauvres, are 
to be placed in all churches and parishes ; and all abbeys, priories, chapters and 
colleges, qui ctancienne fondation furent tenusfaire aumosnes jmhliques^ d^autant 
que la dite aumosne etait occasion d'attraire les yalides, et les detoumerait 
d*ceuvrer et travailler ; furent tenus haiUer et foumir en deniers a la paroisse, 
d laqueUe lea dits ahbayes etc, etaient assis, la valeitr de la dite aumosne publique," 
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4 THE NUMBER AND COST chap. I. 

institutions established throughout the country, and mainly 
supported by voluntary contributions. The amount thus 
raised is very large, and is difficult to ascertain with any 
near approach to the truth. It cannot be far short of 
2,000,000Z. yearly, and may greatly exceed that sum. 

It appears, therefore, that, beyond the whole amount of 
what is given by individual Christian charity, the sum of 
money expended on the indigent poor of England, by what 
may be termed the organisation of public charity, wholly in- 
dependent of the relief bestowed under the poor law, amounts 
to from 3,000,000Z. to 4,000,000Z. yearly.* 

Lastly comes the relief of paupers under the poor law ; and 
here we have a vast expenditure, respecting which official 
statistics give us accurate information. 

During the three years 1748, 1749, and 1750, the average 
annual sum so expended was 689,97 H., and the then popu- 
lation of the country was 6,455,672 souls. During the 
three years 1848, 1849, and 1850, the corresponding average 
annual sum has been 5,789,583Z., the average population of 
those three years having been 17,488,821. 

England, therefore, has almost trebled her population in a 
single century ; and during the same period has increased her 

♦ Eden, State of the Poor^ i. 465,, with a poor-rate for England and Wales 
of only 2,167,749/., and a population of only 8,000,000, estimated the whole 
yearly amount " disbursed in the various objects of permanent or occasional 
charity,*' at upwards of six millions ; adding to his estimate, that " it is probably 
much below the truth." I do not think that 4,000,000/., nearly double the then 
amount of the poor-rate, can have been distributed to the poor of England by 
voluntary charity in 1783, 1784, or 1785. Baron De Gerando, speaking of 
1835 and 1836, when the poor-rate was from 6,000,000/. to 7,000,000/., says, 
with a nearer approach to the truth, " On estime que les bienfaits repandus, 
soit par des associations philantropiques, soit par la charite individuelle, ajoutent 
encore au moins 3 on 4 millions sterling aux secours distribues en Angleterre 
et dans le pays de Galles." — De la Bienfaisance Publique, torn. iv. p. 147. 
Colquhoun also. Treatise on Indigence, London, 1806, is probably within the 
truth when, pp. 60, 61, he puts down relief from poor rate 4,267,965/., from 
charitable bequests 400,000/., and from public and private charity 3,332,035/. ; 
making a total of 8,000,000/. for 1803. 

t The average pauperism of the years 1748, 1749, and 1750, was ascertained 
under anorder of the House of Commons, made on 20th March, 1750. 
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absolute official pauperism in the proportion of 5,789,533 to 
689,971, that is, of more than eight to one. 

It is to be observed that, in 1750, the outlay, in relief of 
the poor, was little more than 25. per head on the whole 
population: it is now nearly three times as great. And in 
several years, between 1840 and 1850, it has exceeded 65. 
per head on the population, on the average of the whole 
country, while, in many extensive districts, even now in 
1851, it amounts to lOs. per head on the population. 

Great as has been the increase, during the last century, in 
the value of the property rateable to the relief of the poor, 
such value has not increased uniformly throughout the country, 
nor has it increased at an equal rate with the localised pau- 
perism preying on it. But the existing distribution of the 
pauperism of England, as found in the metropolis and in 
the agricultural and manufacturing districts respectively, will 
call for separate consideration. At present it will suffice to 
ascertain the aggregate cost and numbers of this official 
pauperism, leaving for subsequent pages the distribution of 
its burden. 

The poor law reform of 1834 put an end to numerous 
inveterate abuses in the mere administration of relief to the 
poor, and thereby eflFected a considerable diminution in the 
yearly cost of pauperism. That eflFect was fully produced in 
the year ended at Lady-day, 1837, in which the sum ex- 
pended in the relief of the poor was only 4,044,741 Z. 

From 1837 there has been a considerable increase of ex- 
penditure in relief of the poor, as recorded in the annual 
official reports of the Poor Law Commissioners: its maximum 
of 6,180,764Z. was attained in 1848. 

The great prosperity of nearly all classes, in England, 
since the repeal of the com laws, has been accompanied by 
a considerable diminution, since 1848, in the total money cost 
of pauperism : the sum expended in relief, for the year ended 
in March, 1851, has probably been less, by one million ster- 
ling, than was expended in the year ended in March, 1848. 
Nevertheless, even in 1851, the year's expenditure in actual 
relief of the poor is still 5,000,000Z. sterling, under these 
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most favourable circumstances^ and with wheat at 40«. the 
quarter. 

During the last ten years the mean population of England 
and Wales has been 16,918,458: the mean expenditure for 
the relief of the poor, during the same period, will be seen 
by the following statement : 



Year. 


Sum expended in Relief of the 

Poor for the Year ended 

25th March. 


Cost of Wheat 
per Qiuurter. 


Number of Quarters of Wheat 

for which the Money could 

hare been exchanged. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£ 
4,760,929 
4,911,498 
5,208,027 
4,976,093 
5,039,703 
4,954,204 
5,298,787 
6,180,764 
5,792,963 
5,395,022 


». d, 
65 3 
64 
54 4 
51 5 
49 2 
53 3 
59 
64 6 
49 1 
42 7 


1,459,288 
1,534,843 
1,917,065 
1,935,595 
2,050,048 
1,860,733 
1,796,199 
1,916,515 
2,360,460 
2,533,865 


Total 


52,517,990 


- 


19,364,611 


Average 


5,251,799 


54 2 


1,936,461 



The amount of money levied for the poor-rate, (including 
as it does county rate, police rate, and other matters, besides 
the mere relief of the poor,) is always a much larger sum 
than that expended in relief. Thus the amount so levied^ 
for the year which ended at Lady-day, 1850, was 7,270,493Z. ; 
while the sum expended in relief, for the same year, was 
5,395,022Z.» 



♦ Since an account of sums so ** levied for poor-rate ** includes many large 
items wholly unconnected with the relief of the poor, we need not wonder that 
a return (in the Parliamentary Paper 690, House of Commons, 1851) of the 
rate ** levied for the relief of the poor " in several metropolitan parishes, should 
present St. George*s Hanover Square at an apparent rating of Is, Sd. in the 
pound on its rental, although, in truth, the yearly relief of the poor in that 
parish does not require a rate of more than 6d or 7d in the pound. 

It is obvious that such an undiscriminating return wholly fails to give any 
idea of the inequality in the incidence of the poor-rate, so far as the real burden 
of pauperism is concerned. It even tends to mislead, when headed "Poor 
Relief," as if its amount were applied to relieving the poor. Every parish in- 
cluded in the return in question is under 10 Geo. IV. c.44. (An Act for Improving 
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It is to be observed, that the sum expended in relief 
of the poor for the year ended Lady-day, 1850, notwith- 
standing the general prosperity of all classes, excepting the 
agricultural, throughout the country, exceeds by 143,223t 
the average amount of that relief for each of the last ten 
years; and that, if the quantity of wheat, for which the 
5,395,022Z. expended in 1850 could have been then ex- 
changed, be looked at, the last year of the series has been the 
most costly of them all. 

Important as it is to know the amount of money expended 
yearly in relieving the poor, it is not less important to de- 
termine the number of indigent persons among whom the 
vast yearly sum is divided. I will now endeavour to show 
what proportion of the whole population of England is thus 
under the sad necessity of obtaining yearly the means of sub- 
sistence, in part at least, from the poor-rate. 

The questions to be determined will be : 

1. What number of persons are admitted yearly into 
workhouses and there relieved ? 

2. What number of persons are relieved yearly as out-door 
poor? 

It is greatly to be regretted that these important questions 
do not admit of any direct answer, by a mere reference to the 
voluminous Blue Books, folio and octavo, published at the 
instance of the Poor Law Commissioners, or the Poor Law 
Board. Ample materials, however, exist, at Somerset House, 
or Gwydyr House, for answering them ; and, even while those 
materials are still a sealed book to the public, we may ap- 
proximate closely to the truth of the required answer to each 
of the questions. 

Ever since 1848, the clerks to boards of guardians have 
returned half-yearly, to the Poor Law Board, a " Statistical 
Statement," for the half-year, of the cost and numbers of the 
poor persons relieved in their respective unions ; and, so far 

the Police in and near the Metropolis), and sec. 20. of that statute directs parish 
overseers to levy the whole of the police rate " as part of the rate for the relief of 
the poor." Similarly the county rate is payable " out of the money to be col- 
lected for the relief of the poor." 
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8 THE NUMBER AND COST chap.i. 

as the money amount of such relief is concerned, the Poor 
Law Board have published the result of those returns. The 
number of poor persons, so relieved in each half-year^ has, 
however, not been published by the Poor Law Board ; the 
only published returns of the number receiving relief having 
been confined to those receiving it on two days, the 1st 
January and the 1st July, in each year. 

The published returns, therefore, at the most, only supply 
the average number of mouths that are constantly yawning 
for relief; but no more exhibit the number of persons re- 
lieved in a year, than the number of hundreds of persons in 
Coldbath Fields Prison, or in St. Thomas's Hospital, on 
any given day, would represent the thousands received 
into, and discharged from, those establishments in a year. 
However, referring to what has been made public by the 
Poor Law Board, we obtain the following figures. 

The Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board gives 
the total number of pei^^'ons receiving relief in 595 unions in 
England and Walei.-^n '{he 1st January, 1850, as 881,206. 

But these 595 iftuons contained a population of only 
13,724,508 inhabitants out of a whole population of England 
and Wales (in 1841) of 15,911,737, and the whole population 
now, in 1851, has become 17,922,768. It therefore follows 
that, in round numbers, we must add one-sixth to the poor 
law returns for its 595 unions, in order to obtain the true 
number of poor persons relieved throughout England and 
Wales on the day in question. Adding, therefore, 146,867 
to the 881,206 persons then relieved in unions, we obtain 
1,028,073 as the number of paupers relieved on the 1st 
January, 1850. 

An examination of many other official returns shows that 
it may be safely taken that, on the average of the last ten 
years, the number of poor persons constantly receiving relief, 
or, in poor law phraseology, chargeable, has been not much, if 
at all, less than 1,000,000. The number of poor persons 
relieved on the 1st January in each of the years 1847, 
1848, and 1849, was greater than the number so relieved on 
the 1st January, 1850. 
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With this datum of 1,000,000 paupers as the average 
number of persons maintained, under the poor law, at the 
expense of their neighbours, we must try to ascertain 'the 
number of different persons relieved during any part of the 
year. There is certainly no necessary or invariable pro- 
portion between the number of paupers relieved on a given 
day, and those who are compelled for a longer or a shorter 
period of the year to become and remain chargeable to the 
poor-rate. 

The statistics of the Poor Law Administration of Ireland, 
for 1849 and 1850, strikingly show, how uncertain a criterion 
of the extent of pauperism, is afforded by the mere number of 
poor persons receiving relief on any given day. 

The total number relieved in workhouses, in Ireland, during 
the year ended on 29th September, 1849, was 932,284; and 
the number so relieved, during the following year, was 805,702: 
a decrease of no less than 126,569. Yet, in the latter year, 
when the whole number of pauper^ relieved in workhouses 
was so greatly reduced, the number of snch paupers in work- 
houses, during each week of the yt^a^ was larger than in 
each corresponding week of the year 1849. The very 
obvious explanation, given by the Poor Law Commissioners 
for Ireland, in their Fourth Annual Report is, that **in 1850 
there was far less fluctuation by way of admission into, and 
discharge from, the workhouse than in former years, and 
that, consequently, the average duration of residence in the 
workhouse was greater than it had been previously." 

In the year ended 25th September, 1850, the highest 
number of inmates of workhouses in Ireland, at any one time, 
was in the week ended 22nd June, when it was 264,048. 
The lowest number was in the week ended 28th September, 
when it was 155,173. In round numbers there were, on the 
average, about 200,000 inmates of workhouses, in Ireland, 
during the year 1850 ; in other words, even in 1850, the 
number of persons relieved, at some period or other of the 
year, was nearly four times as great as the mean number of 
those who were receiving relief on any given day. 
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Having found it utterly impossible, on the published Annual 
Reports of the Poor Law Board, to determine the number of 
paupers relieved in a year in England, I have been obliged 
to make applications to clerks of boards of guardians for 
returns of facts and figures, which, though mostly contained 
in the " Statistical Statement " furnished half-yearly to the 
Poor Law Board by the same clerks, have not, as yet, been 
made pubUc In many of my applications, I have failed to 
obtain returns ; and such failures make me feel the more 
obliged to those clerks of boards of guardians whose kindness 
has furnished me with returns, which others would not take 
the trouble of making. The unions, respecting which I have 
been favoured with full and accurate information, include a 
population of upwards of 2,000,000. I have also other re- 
turns, in answer to a limited inquiry as to the corresponding 
• numbers, in the metropoUtan district, of in-door and out-door 
poor on the same day ; and these latter returns include an 
additional population of nearly 1,000,000. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I possess a sufficient sample of the pauperism of all 
England. 

These returns seem to show, clearly enough, that the 
number of out-door paupers relieved, in a year, throughout 
England and Wales, is fully three times as great as the 
average number so relieved on each day. The account of each 
half-yearns pauperism, even as it has been returned, for several 
years past, from each union, to Somerset House, shows plainly 
enough how great is the change, in the course of each half- 
year, in the persons chargeable, and how much larger is the 
mighty host of English pauperism, than the mere number 
of rations served out to it daily would indicate. 

The number of persons who become chargeable during the 
summer half-year, is much less than thatof the winter half-year. 
From the returns in my possession, I select the summer half- 
year of prosperous 1850, in order to contrast the average daily 
number of persons relieved as out-door poor, with the number 
so relieved even during that summer half-year. 

My returns are, on this point, upwards of thirty in number ; 
they include a population of 1,773,376 ; and, as will be seen 
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by reference to the subjoined table *, the average number of 
persons receiving out-door relief on each day of the year is 
58,331, and the whole corresponding number of persons 
receiving out-door relief in the summer half-year (25th March 
to 25th September), is no less than 121,562. 

It would appear clear, therefore, that the number of persons 
relieved, for a longer or shorter term, during even the summer 
half-year y is more than twice as great as the average number 
of paupers chargeable on each day of the year. The 
number of paupers, on the relief lists, is still greater in the 
winter half-year than in the summer half; but a proportion 
of those who are relieved in the winter half-year, have been 
relieved, and have ceased to be chargeable, in the summer 
half-year. The relief lists of the several relieving officers 
extend over each^half-year only, so that any one, who had gone 
off the list in one half-year, and been entered again in the 
next, would appear turice, once in each list Making suflScient 
allowance for this double entry f, I find, on a carefal com- 
parison of all the returns before me, ample ground for the 
inference that, during each of the last ten years, the annual 
pauperism of England has numbered in its ranks about three 
times as many paupers, as, on the average, have been relieved 
or chargeable on each day of each year. The single million 
relieved on each day of the year, represents, therefore. 



* See Appendix. 

t Many of the returns which I have obtained, give the exact deduction to be 
made on account of the double entries in the lists of the second half-year. The 
cleiks of unions, in their half-yearly return of the official ** Statistical Statement " 
to the Poor Law Board, merely show the absolute number of different persons 
relieved in each half-year; and although no single person is twice entered in 
one half-year, yet any one who both recdves relief, and ceases to be chargeable, 
in the first half-year, and then becomes again chargeable in the second half-year 
would be entered again on the new relief list of that second half-year, so that 
the simple addition together of the numbers appearing by the lists to have been 
relieved in the two half-years, would contain a certain number of persons 
counted twice over : my returns have corrected this. The master of each work- 
house is able to apply the correction for the in-door poor, and the relieving 
officer, if intelligent, and willing to take trouble about the matter, can do it for 
the out-door. The number of such double entries varies considerably in different 
localities. 
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three millions of paupers relieved during some part of the 
year. 

In-door relief is given to about 300,000 of the year's 
paupers; and the corresponding number of the out-door 
poor is nearly 2,700,000. 

Throughout the whole of England and Wales, the average 
number of persons receiving out-door relief, on each day, for 
several years past, has been upwards of seven times as great 
as the number of those on the same day receiving in-door 
relief. For instance, in 1850, on the 1st January, (a season 
when the proportion of in-door paupers is above the average,) 
there were, in the 595 unions of England and Wales, only 
109,307 persons receiving in-door relief, while there were as 
many as 769,687 receiving out-door relief; and on the 1st 
July, in the same year, the former class amounted to 86,352 
only, and the latter to 708,571. 

But, throughout the great and populous region of the 
metropolis, the out-door poor is hardly three times as nume- 
rous as the in-door. It follows, therefore, that in some parts 
of the country, the number of persons receiving out-door 
relief must be very much more than seven times as great as 
the number of those relieved in workhouses. 

The districts in which, mainly, this large proportion of 
out-door relief is bestowed, in which the " workhouse test " 
has been most sparingly applied, and has, in truth, long 
ceased to be applied at all, will probably be sufficiently in- 
dicated by a subjoined table.* It exhibits the average 
number of the in-door and out-door recipients of relief, in 
several manufacturing towns, on each day of the year ended 
25th March, 1851. 

The average ^number of persons so relieved appears to 
have been : 

In-door - - - 2,124 

Out-door .... 26,131 

so that, for every one in-door pauper, there are, on the 
average, more than twelve out-door. 

♦ See Appendix. 
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Such is the result of the endeavour so severely made^ by the 
administrators of the Poor Law Amendment Act, for some 
time after its passing in 1834, to make the workhouse the 
only place of relief for the poor ! 

Assuming that, on the average of the ten years, 1841-1850, 
the number of paupers always receiving relief has been 
1,000,000, and the corresponding number relieved during 
the course of each year nearly 3,000,000, (from one in six to 
one in five on the whole population,) it remains to consider the 
character of the diflFerent classes of poor persons who consti- 
tute this great army of pauperism. 

The whole number of adult paupers receiving relief daily 
in England and Wales, during the last few years, has been 
from 600,000 to 650,000, and the remaining 350,000 to 
400,000 daily recipients of relief have been children under 
sixteen years of age. Of the 600,000 or 650,000 adult 
paupers, it is important to ascertain what proportion, on the 
average, have been able-bodied. The number of able-bodied 
adult paupers, — poor persons both willing and physically able 
to work, but unable to obtain employment so as to earn 
their daily bread, — is most variable, diflFering greatly, not only 
in different years, but in different parts of the same year. 

Able-bodied adults are the class of paupers who have given 
rise to the worst, if not to the greater part, of our past pauper 
legislation, and the class on whose condition and numbers a 
great change may possibly be produced by future legislation. 
The proportion of able-bodied adult paupers to the total 
number of paupers relieved on two given days in 1850, was 
as follows : 





Total Number of Paupers re- 
lieved m 595 Unions. 


Total Number of able-bodied 

Adults relieved In-door and 

Ou(-door. 


1st January, 1850 - 


881,206* 


1 70,502 1 


1st July, 1850 


796,318 


138,578 



* Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 125. 
t Ibid. p. 137. 
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It is not necessary to correct this table, so as to make 
it represent the pauperism of all England instead of that of 
595 imions only, for the proportion of able-bodied adults to 
the total number relieved, would remain imaltered. 

The number of able-bodied adult persons relieved on the 
1st January, appears, therefore, to be more than one-fifth of 
the whole number then receiving relief; and their number 
on the 1st July, is little more than one-sixth of the whole 
number then receiving relief. This state of things might be 
expected. The able-bodied can more easily find work, espe- 
cially in the agricultural districts, in July than in January, 
and they are not likely to remain so long on the relief list 
as the other pensioners on public support Hence, a quarter's 
or half-year's relief list will contain a still larger proportion of 
able-bodied adult paupers out of the whole number relieved, 
than is found in their respective numbers on a given day. 

Prior to, and in 1848, the Poor Law Commissioners en- 
deavoured to compare the general pauperism, not of a single 
day or of a whole year, but of a single quarter of a year, with 
the able-bodied pauperism of the same period. The omission 
to exclude vagi'ants from the returns then obtained and used 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, renders the figures a mere 
approximation, where much greater accuracy might easily 
have been obtained. Their table is as follows * : 



Qtiarter ended Lady-day. 


Namber of Paupers reliered in 
the Quarter. 


Total Number of able-bodied Pau- 
pers relieved in the Quarter. / 


1842 


1,427,187 


411,890 


1843 


1,539,490 


466,585 


1844 


1,477,561 


431,484 


1845 


1,470,970 


420,096 


1846 


1,332,089 


382,417 


1847 


1,721,350 


562,355 


1848 


1,876,541 


666,338 



Vagrants having been included in these returns, and the 
same pauper having been entered as a vagrant in diflFerent 



• See Report of Commissioners for administering the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor in England and Wales, 1848, p. 60. 
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unions in the course of the same quarter, the number of 
able-bodied — the class to which vagrants mainly belong — is 
exaggerated beyond its true amount. 

Although the returns in question are certainly inaccurate, 
in the respect just mentioned, they do not appear by any 
means to deserve the censure with which they have been 
recently visited, in an oflScial report, by the Poor Law Board.* 
It is there said, " As regards the number of paupers relieved, 
it has been the practice heretofore to take the number relieved 
during the quarter ended at Lady-day in each year, as re- 
presenting the aggregate number of paupers ; and thus a 
quarter, ordinarily the heaviest in point of destitution, became 
the standard for estimating the extent of pauperism. More- 
over, as there is frequently an interruption in the relief, the 
same paupers with their families were by this course entered 
more than once during the quarter, and were on each occasion 
counted as distinct persons. Such an estimate must obviously 
have greatly exceeded the number actually in receipt of relief. 
In like manner the number of vagrants relieved was made to 
appear much greater than it really was, as every individual 
of that class was returned by each of the several imions in 
which he had been relieved during the quarter." 

It would seem that this criticism is, in some respects, 
wholly unfoimded. First: "An interruption in the relief" 
would not, as is here supposed, cause paupers to be entered 
twice on a relief list of the same quarter. In the former 
relief list, which was for each quarter, and not, like the 
present relief list, for a whole half-year f, one single entry 
of the pauper's name was made on his first receiving relief; 
each subsequent occasion of relief, during the quarter, whe- 
ther his chargeability had been interrupted or not, would 
be set down, by the relieving officer, in a column appro- 
priated to the week in which the relief was given, and 
opposite to the original and single entry of the man's name. 
Clearly, therefore, no such cause of inaccuracy arises as is 

* Constituted under the statute 10 & 11 Vict. c. 109., which came into 
operation on the 17th December, 1847. 
t See antdj p. 11., and note, ib. 
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here suggested. In the next place, the quarter's return, if 
ever used as ^* a standard for estimating the extent of pau- 
perism," was used in such a manner, that no one could, by the 
selection of the winter quarter, rather than that of spring, 
summer, or autumn, be led into any error whatever. 

The use mainly made of the Return, by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners themselves, seems to have been in comparing the 
pauperism of different years. Now and then they ventured to 
estimate the absolute number of paupers relieved in a whole 
year : for instance, on the 1st May, 1845, after stating the 
number of paupers relieved in the March quarter, they 
subjoin : " From this statement it appears that the total 
number of persons reUeved in the three months ending Lady- 
day, 1844, amoimted to nearly a million and a half, and were 
about Oj per cent of the entire population, according to the 
census of 1841. Of the million and half of persons thus 
relieved, a large proportion were permanent paupers: but 
the number of new cases in the other three quarters may be 
safely estimated at half a million ; so that the number of 
persons relieved in England and Wales in the course of the 
parochial year, 1844, may be taken at about two millions, or 
nearly one-eighth part of the actual population. In other 
words, about 1 person in 8, .through the entire population, 
received relief from the poor's-rate at some time during the 
year."* 

Manifestly, the Poor Law Commissioners do not use the 
single quarter as an absolute standard ; but merely act on the 
supposition, that the relief of destitution, during a single 
quarter, cannot embrace all the paupers of the entire year ; 
and they certainly make a very moderate allowance, which, 
when made, must have seemed to be a vague estimate or 
guess, and which now appears to be below the truth, in 
respect of the additional paupers relieved in the remaining 
nine months of the year. After all, as a means of approxi- 
mating towards the great desideratum, the number of poor 
people relieved in a year, these much abused returns are 

* Eleventh Annual Keport of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 3. 
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of more use, even now, than the perfectly accurate record 
of a single day's pauperism, as recently published by the 
Poor Law Board, though of much less use, for such a 
purpose, than the unpublished returns, of the persons relieved 
in a whole half-year, would be. 

The inferences drawn by the Poor Law Board, in the same 
Report, from comparison of the two classes of returns, seem 
to be equally unfounded. " The mode formerly adopted for 
ascertaining the number of persons in receipt of relief, although 
affording a means of comparing the pauperism of one year 
with that of another, has led to erroneous conclusions, in re- 
gai'd to the extent of pauperism. The returns set forth in 
our last report, were obtained under the former mode, and 
show that 1,626,201 * persons, out of a population of 
14,453,000, were relieved during the quarter ended at Lady- 
day, 1848. From this it has been supposed, that 1 in every 
9 of the population was a pauper. The returns of which 
the foregoing table is a summary, show, however, that the 
number actually in receipt of relief on the 1st July, 1848, 
was 893,743, out of a population of 14,501,000, or less than 
1 pauper in every 16 of the population." f 

If I understand aright this passage, it is intended to show 
that the two modes are each a measure of the same thing ^ and 
that one of them ascertains it accurately, which the other 
does not. How the facts, first, that the number of persons 
relieved on a given day, were 1 in 16 on the population, and 
secondly, that those relieved, in the course of that or any 
other quarter of the year, were as many as 1 in 9 on the 
population, can be supposed to be necessarily inconsistent, I 
am at a loss to discover. 

The extreme importance of judging correctly of the pro- 
portion which able-bodied adult pauperism bears to the ge- 
neral pauperism of the country, has prevented me from rest- 
ing satisfied with the data given by the above-mentioned 
returns, and has led me to bestow a special attention on the 

♦ The number of poor persons relieved in the 592 unicm which existed in 
1848 : see the First Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1848, p. 3. 
t Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 10. 

C 
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question. Since the able-bodied adults are likely to be charge- 
able for very much shorter periods than 6ther classes of the 
indigent poor, it is manifest that mere returns, such as have 
been published by the Poor Law Board, of the proportion of 
the able-bodied adults to the whole number of poor on a 
single day, give no more aid, probably give even less, than 
did the former returns of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
towards determining the proportion between the able-bodied 
adults and the whole number of paupers of any given year. 

An accurate comparison between able-bodied adult paupers 
and the corresponding number of paupers of all classes re-^ 
ceiving relief on given days, and during an entire half-year, 
is furnished by a subjoined table*, founded on returns ob- 
tained, in this instance, from a population of 850,895. The 
following are some of the results of my table. 



Numbor of adult able- 
bodied Males receiving 
Out-door Relief od 1st 
July, 1850. 


Total Number re- 
ceiving Out-door Re- 
lier on 1st July, 1850. 


Number of adult able- 
bodied Males receiving 
Relief during some part 
of the Half-year. 


Total Number re. 
ceiving Relief during 
some part of the Half- 
year. 


1461 


28,740 


6120 


60,696 



In other words, it appears that the able-bodied adult 
males are only about 1 in 20 on the whole number of poor 
relieved on a given day, and are 1 in 10 on the whole 
number relieved in the summer half-year. The winter half- 
year would exhibit a still greater disproportion. 

It appears also that the number of different able-bodied 
men relieved even in one half-year, is four times as great 
as the number of that class receiving relief on a given day, 
although the total number of all classes of out-door poor 
relieved in the half-year is little more than double the number 
relieved on any given day. The average duration of the 
chargeability of able-bodied meuy is manifestly only one-half 
of the general average duration of chargeability. 

It may safely be concluded that the able-bodied men 
who receive parish relief, do not, on the average, remain 

* See Appendix. 
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chargeable longer than two months: in other words, that 
there are relieved, of this particular class of paupers, in the 
course of the year, six times as many as are, on the average, 
receiving relief on each day of the year. 

The mean number of able-bodied adult males relieved on 
the 1st January and the 1st July, 1849, was as follows 2 

In-door ----- 7,925 
Out-door .... 47,715 

Total - • 55,640 

During the year, the whole number of the men thus re- 
lieved would therefore be 55,640 x 6 = 333,840 ; and each of 
these men is able-bodied^ able to serve his country either in 
peace or war; he only wants employment to become, or 
remain, a usefiil member of society.* This band of brothers, 
upwards of 300,000, " nourris par la patrie " in their state of 
destitution, constitute an army greater, in its numerical force 
at least, than that of the 228,889 men, recently raised in 
countries inhabited by 17,902,295 subjects of a great military 
monarchy, the Austrian Empircf 

K pauperism were not ashamed of showing itself, and wore 
a badge, as it once did, we should meet pauper pensioners at 
every turn in England, just as, in Austria in 1851, soldiers 
are met at every place of public resort ; and the men in 
uniform seem almost to equal, in number, those in plain 
clothes. 

Women form by far the largest part of the whole number 
of adult paupers. The observation has been made long ago by 
ViUerm^ and others, and applies to the pauperism of France 
and Belgium, as well as to our own. The table referred 
to in the last page, exemplifies this law of pauperism. The 

* Who does not remember the words of the poet ? 

Gratnm est, quod patrise civem populoque dedisti. 

Si faciSy at patrue sit idoneus, ntilis agris, 

Utilis et belloram et pacis rebus agendis : 

Flurimum enim intererit^ quibus artibas, et quibus hnnc tu 

Moribus instituas. 

t See Appendix. The figures in the text are from " Tafeln zur Statistik der 
Oesterreichischen Monarchie, fiir die Jahre 1845 und 1846." Vienna, 1850. 

c 2 
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published returns of the Poor Law Board show that it always 
obtains. On the 1st January, 1850, a period of the year 
when the proportion of female to that of male adults, receiv- 
ing relief, is lower than it is in the summer or autumn, the 
numbers relieved in the parishes in union in England and 
Wales were as follows : — 

Adult Males . - - . - 178,068 

Adult Females ..... 350,446 
Children under Sixteen .... 350,480 

Total - - 878,994 

A view of the number of the indigent poor receiving the 
out-door relief of secours a domicile, administered by the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance in Paris, shows the same excess of 
women over men in the persons receiving relief. * The pro- 
portion of children relieved is, however, much smaller than 
ours, as might be expected in a coimtry where population is 
progressing at a much slower rate than with us. 

It is to be observed that, among the Parisian children, the 
girls are only a little more numerous than the boys; but, 
among the adults, there are, in the twelfth arrondissement, 
4643 women, and only 2759 men : in other words, there are 
about 7 women to 4 men; nearly the same enormous dis- 
proportion as exists between the sexes in the pauperism of 
England. 

Widows form a numerous class of the chargeable poor. 
The proportion which they bear to the total number of poor 
receiving relief on given days, will be seen by a subjoined 
table, t 

It appears that the number of widows is full 6*80 per cent, 
of the whole number of poor persons receiving out-door relief. 
But the ordinary proportion of widows and widowers, taken 
together, to the whole population, is 7 per cent. only. | The 

♦ See, in the Appendix to this chapter, the table given by M. Buret, De la 
Misere des Classes hhorkuses en Angleterre et en France, torn. i. p. 267. 
t See Appendix. 
X This proportion scums to be invariable ; but the proportion between the ■ 
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proportion of widows found in the ranks of pauperism is, 
therefore, one among many indications of the excessive mor- 
tality, which is generally prevalent throughout the poorer 
classes of our community. 

Awfully great as is the number of these 350,000 children 
under 16, found in the daily list of English pauperism, 
it by no means represents the whole number of children 
imder 16, who, in the course of any given year, are relieved, 
for a longer or a shorter period, out of the poor rate. The 
whole nimiber of children so relieved cannot, I fear, be less 
than 1,000,000. 

Such of these children as are numbered among the out-* 
door poor need no special consideration, for they are wholly 
under the care of parents, or natural guardians ; and the ad-» 
ministration of the Poor Law deals with them merely as mem- 
bers of the family to which they belong. But in respect of 
such children, when relieved in workhouses, the position of 
the givers of relief is very different. The average daily 
number of children under 16, who, for some years past, have 
been inmates of workhouses, has varied mainly from 40,000 
to 50,000. About one-half of them are ^^ orphans, or children 
relieved without their parents."* 

It may be supposed that this number of children in work- 
houses will be liable to a much less fluctuation than the 
number of adult paupers there. We are now enabled, by 
means of a valuable report, made by Mr. Doyle to the Poor 
Law Board, and published since most of these pages were 
written, to ascertain pretty closely the proportion between 

widows and widowers who constitute the 7 per cent, varies greatly in different 
countries : in Franbe there are more than two widows to one widower ; in 
England more than four: Moreau de Jonnes, Elements de Statistique^ p. 264. 

♦ The number of this class on 1st July, 1849, was 22,485 ; on 1st January, 
1850, 23,596. I do not understand why Mr. Doyle concludes (in his report 
of 3l8t December, 1850), that of the whole number of children, who are at any 
one time in workhouses, not more than about 15 per cent, should be considered 
from orphanage, and from being deserted, " as being permanently chargeable, 
and, therefore, wholly under the control of the guardians." It appears to me, 
that their number is fully 50 per cent, of the whole number of children receiving, 
on any given day, in-door relief. This class of orphan and deserted children 
is, of course, that which will mainly supply the inmates of district schools. 

c 3 
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the number of children under 16, in workhouses on a 
given day, and the whole number of such children admitted 
into the same workhouses during an entire year. Mr. Doyle's 
report comprehends unions in the counties of Chester and 
Salop, and in Wales. The number of children in work- 
houses in those unions on the 1st December, 1849, and the 
number admitted into the same workhouses during the next 
year, were as follows : 



Number of Children in the 
WorkhouBet on Ist Dec. 1849. 


Number admitted from lit Dec. 
1849 to l8t Dec. 1850. 


Total relieved in the Work, 
houses during the Year. 


Boys. 


Girli. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1,003 


779 


1,782 


1,782 


1,629 


3,411 


2,785 


2,408 


6,193 



The day's total, 1782, indicates a year's total of 5 1 93, so that 
the number of pauper children on a given day is one third of 
that of the year. The number of children, therefore, who, in 
the course of every year, are inmates of our workhouses, will 
be not less than 120,000 to 150,000, since the average daily 
number there appears to be from 40,000 to 50,000. 

Among the many things in the administration of the Poor 
Law which urgently require reform, the condition of these 
helpless children of indigence, especially such of them as have 
only the State for a parent, holds a foremost place. If they 
are to be clothed, and fed, and lodged at the expense of 
rate-payers, surely it concerns the interest of such rate- 
payers, as well as that of the poor outcasts themselves, that 
each of them should be removed from the contamination 
of the workhouse, and be so dealt with, as to have a reason- 
able chance of becoming an honest and industrious man or 
woman.* 

Every one agrees that the poor-rate is to maintain these 
pauper children: it must, therefore, be worth while, even 

* Even the heathen poet could exclaim, 

NU dictu fcedum visaqne hasc limina tangat 
Intra quae pacr est ! 
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on pecuniary grounds, to relieve them from the perni- 
cious influences of common workhouses, and to bestow on 
them such opportimities of an industrial, moral, and religious 
training, as may make them worthy members of a civilised 
Christian community. There can be no difficulty about even 
religious training in the case of pauper orphans. No class 
of the destitute seems so urgently to need some amelioration 
in its condition. For the pauper child, the workhouse is, in 
many cases, a prison ; and its administration may easily be so 
conducted as to exercise an influence more powerful for evil 
to the child, than the ordinary contamination of a prison is to 
the adult. The neglect of these unhappy children, in work- 
houses, *^has long been visited in bitter retribution on the 
country. * A very large proportion of the inmates of all the 
London prisons,' writes Mr. Hickson, who made an extensive 
inquiry and report on the subject, ^ have passed, as a pre- 
paratory step, some portion of their lives in workhouses. In 
Tothill Fields Prison I examined twenty-five boys, whom I 
found at the treadmill, thirteen of whom were workhouse 
boys. In the Coldbath Fields Prison, the House of Cor- 
rection at Brixton, Clerkenwell New Prison, the Penitentiary, 
and other prisons, I examined a considerable number who 
had passed through workhouses. In the Euryalus convict 
ship, 25 boys out of 150 had lived in workhouses.' " 

The above is the language of Mr. Tufiiell, in a valuable 
Appendix to a Report on the Training of Pauper Children, 
and on District Schools, published ten years ago by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. In that Report (p. ix.), the commis- 
sioners, after speaking of their own recommendation of 
district schools to the Hou^e of Commons, subjoin, that their 
own subsequent experience abundantly proved, that such an 
arrangement was necessary to the success of their eflbrts to 
place, in a career of virtuous and successful industry, orphans 
and other children deprived of their natural protectors. In 
similar terms speak the different assistant commissioners, 
whose views, with most satisfactory and apparently conclusive 
reasons for them, are appended to the Report. " If the 

c 4 
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class of workhouse children is to be effectually saved from 
future pauperism and vice," says Sir Edmund Head (p. 379), 
*^ district schools, and nothing else, must be looked upon as the 
means." 

A common popular argument, against the establishment 
of efficient district schools, for poor children in workhouses, 
is sufficiently refuted by Mr. Tu&ell, in one of the papers 
appended to the last-mentioned report. He says : ^^ It would 
be said that we should be giving the pauper children a 
better education than that obtained by the independent 
labourer's child. While I allow and lament this truth, I 
wholly deny its force. Because the schooling of children out 
of the workhouse is neglected, is this a valid reason and 
excuse for wholly neglecting those who are within it ? Ac- 
cording to this argument, not a single ray of moral or reli- 
gious knowledge should be allowed to illumine the mind of 
a pauper child; he should be brought up a perfect brute, 
since it is certain that this is the lot of innumerable inde- 
pendent children." Again : " The extreme ignorance of most 
children when they first enter the workhouse, together with 
the great ease with which, in a well-conducted school, they 
appear to be taught and reformed, affords a pleasing presage 
of the good that might result to society, were all those, whose 
condition seems cast irrevocably among the most degraded, 
thus furnished, as they easily might be, with that internal 
safeguard against future misconduct which a sound edu-i 
cation affords. On entering the workhouse it frequently 
happens that children, even those who are fourteen or fifteen 
years old, do not know a letter, have never heard the Lord's. 
Prayer, nor even of a God ; but their docility is usually un- 
bounded. From the perfect control that the circumstance 
of their boarding in the house gives the master, and their 
consequent freedom from all corrupt external influences, and 
those petty interruptions to constant attendance that so fre- 
quently thin the rankffof a village school, the instruction is 
imbibed with a rapidity that hx surpasses the progress in 
day schools. It is also worthy of remark, that those children 
who most distinguish tlicmsclves for ability and good con- 
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duct are, very generally, those who are orphans or entirely 
deserted. The cause is obvious. — Those who consider this 
question on the low ground of economy, should calculate 
the incidental expenses that arise, owing to the present 
defective system, as every boy who stays in the house 
a year beyond the time at which, under improved manage- 
ment, he would be able to get work, costs his parish at least 
SL The cost should also be taken into account, of relieving 
those in after life, who, in consequence of their early inefficient 
training, have not the energy or the talent to preserve inde- 
pendence, and are hence constant recipients of relief, and 
pass their latter days as pensioners on the parish purse. To 
this should also be added the expense of those whom this bad 
education may lead into courses of crime, and who prey upon 
society, to the average amount, according to the constabulary 
report, of not less than 25^. weekly." 

When it was once understood that, by a small extra outlay 
in educating these children of workhouses, much could be 
done towards the prevention of future pauperism and crime, 
parliament was induced to adopt the views so strongly re- 
commended to their consideration; and, in the year 1844, by 
the statute 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101. s. 40., the Poor Law Com- 
missioners are authorised, ^^ as and when they may see fit," 
to combine unions and parishes " into school districts, for the 
management of any class or classes of infant poor, not above 
the age of sixteen years, being chargeable to any such parish 
or union, who are orphans, or are deserted by their parents, 
or whose parents, or surviving parent or guardians, are con- 
senting to the placing of such children in the school of such 
district ; but the said conunissioners shall not include in any 
such district, any parish, any part of which would be more 
than fifteen miles from any other part of such district" It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the last restriction was intro- 
duced into the statute, for it is mainly in thinly peopled and 
extensive country districts that the present workhouse of a 
single imion furnishes the smallest means of training the 
pauper child ; and perhaps it is also precisely in this class of 
unions that unwillingness to incur any risk of adding to the 
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poor-rate for an educational purpose^ is most likely to be 
found. 

The powers thus conferred on the Poor Law Commissioners 
were found insufficient to bring about the establishment of 
school districts ; and in 1848, a statute (11 & 12 Vict c. 82.) 
was passed to extend those powers. But, down to January, 
1849, no progress whatever seems to have been made in car- 
I'jing out the law. In that month there occurred a great 
sacrifice of life among pauper children, who, farmed out by 
their respective parishes, were kept in an establishment of 
a Mr. Drouet, at Tooting, in Surrey. By this calamity, 
the condition of the metropolitan children was brought under 
the more immediate notice of the Poor Law Board, who 
** deemed it a fitting opportunity to make renewed eflbrts 
for the establishment of ^strict schools.- But, even after 
the passing of the additional statute, and notwithstanding these 
renewed eflbrts, and the recorded opinion of so many com- 
petent authorities, that the ordinary workhouse is not a 
proper school for the young, and cannot be made one, the 
change introduced in the mode of educating these pauper 
children, has consisted rather in an endeavour to improve the 
workhouse school, than to carry out the real hope and inten- 
tion of parliament. The First Report of the Poor Law 
Board, dated 31st December, 1848, informs us that **in many 
unions the boards of guardians have applied themselves with 
much energy to the industrial training of the children in the 
worJchouse schools, and have taken active measures for their 
instruction in useftd occupations, so far as the limited resources 
of a single union would allow ; " but it goes on to state the be- 
lief of the Board, *^ that a really effective system of education and 
industrial training can only be established in unions having a con^ 
sideraile population, or where several unions are combined for the 
purposed And in the following year the Board at once avows 
the principle on which it has proceeded, and shows how little it 
has accomplished. " In dealing with this subject, we have been 
anxious to carry with us the convictions and feelings of the 

* Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 13. 
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guardians ; and, although we are empowered to form school 
districts without the assent of the guardians, we deemed it 
important that their cordial co-operation should be secured. 
No school district has, therefore, been declared, without the 
express concurrence of the large majority of the guardians 
concerned in it being first obtained." 

When the Poor Law Board thus abstains from moving at 
all, until it can carry with it, in each case, not merely the 
convictions, but even the feelings of the guardians, and only 
performs its own proper and exclusive function, when the 
express concurrence of the large majority of the guardians 
has been first obtained for its doing so, we really need not 
wonder at finding that, down to the end of the year 1849, so 
little progress was made in carrying out these important 
improvements in the poor law. Nor can it surprise any one 
to read, in the same Report, the avowal, by the Poor Law 
Board, that success in the establishment of district schools 
had not been so great as they could have desired ; although, 
as they add, the efforts made were not altogether unavailing, 
** three very important school districts having, within the 
year, been formed in and near the metropolis." In addition 
to the three school districts thus constituted in and near 
London, three others were formed in the country; and, by 
the end of the year 1849, out of more than 15,000 places 
in England and Wales, separately maintaining their poor, 
259 only, contained in twenty unions, had obtained the benefit 
of these educational provisions of the legislature, by being 
combined into six school districts. During the whole of the 
following year, no addition was made to this number, either 
in town or country. This is stated in the Third Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Board, in the following terms. 
" The importance of affording to the children in union work- 
houses, such an education as may best tend to raise them 
from the class of paupers to that of independent labourers and 
artizans, is becoming more and more felt, by boards of 
guardians. Still, little progress has been made during the 
year in the formation of school districts, under the provisions 
of the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101. ; and although the matter has, in 
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some instances, repeatedly been brought before the board of 
guardians of the unions proposed to be included in districts, 
the number of those opposed to their formation has appeared 
to be such as to preclude the hope, at all events for the 
present, and especially in the rural unions, that the provisions 
of the law, in regard to such schools, can be made generally 
available." 

The repeated attempts here alluded to are, I suppose, such 
as have been made, at the instance of the Poor Law Board, 
by Poor Law Inspectors, in the vain hope of persuading 
boards of guardians to adopt provisions of the law, which seem 
unavailing and nugatory, till the guardians think fit them- 
selves to legislate, by so adopting them. The Poor Law 
Board is manifestly impotent to carry out its recorded con- 
viction, often years standing, on this subject : and its progress, 
in the endeavour to do so, is such, that if continued, at its 
present rate, some generations must pass away, before the 
country will be properly supplied with district schools. 

The enormous number of pauper children, so large a pro- 
portion of whom are inmates of workhouses, and the neglect 
of Parliament, or of the Poor Law Board, or of Boards of 
Guardians, effectually to organise district schools, tend 
strongly to connect juvenile crime with the pauperism of the 
country. To this subject I shall revert, in considering the 
relative pauperism of the agricultural and manufacturing 
districts. M. Ducpetiaux has well observed, that the recent 
increase, in criminality of juvenile delinquents, in Belgium, is 
explained by the statistics of indigence. 

The Reports on Elementary Schools, recently published 
with the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
show how totally inadequate to the educational wants of the 
children of the working classes generally are the means of edu- 
cation now provided. And even those inadequate means exist, 
in many parts of the country, only for a small fraction of the 
population. In Wiltshire and Berkshire, agricultural counties 
which, probably, are on a level with others in this respect, 
less than half the children of the labouring classes go to school 
at all, and those who do go, leave for the most part at so very 
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early an age, that their schooling does extremely little towards 
cultivating either their moral or their intellectual nature.* 
Moreover, the sort of education often furnished where there 
is a school for the children, may be judged of by the instance 
recorded by Mr. Moseley f of a school *^ of considerable repu- 
tation," even provided with a master ^ attended by children of 
farmers as well as of labourers, and having more than the 
usual proportion of big children. " Of the first class, com- 
posed of eleven children, four only could write the Belief on 
their slates correctly, as to the spelling; only two had any 
knowledge, however slight, of geography ; and seven did not 
know the name of the country in which they live. When 
told, and asked, who governs our country, they were unable 
to tell, and appeared to attach no definite idea to the in- 
quiry. Six children only, out of eighty-two, could read with 
tolerable ease and correctness, in books of general information, 
and seven others only could read in the Scriptures. One boy 
was learning the compound rules in arithmetic, four were in 
division, and twenty-six in addition, but not one in the first 
class could write in figures the number ten thousand and ten, 
and not one could multiply correctly 3/. 65. 8d. by 6. The 
children of the second and every lower class were ignorant 
of the simplest facts in Scripture history ; none of them could 
read correctly a simple sentence, or write in figures the num- 
ber four hundred and seventy-eight, or tell the product of 4 
by 9." 

It has been said that " The State has awakened to the 
conviction, that it is bound both by duty and by necessity to 
take care that its whole population shall have such an educa- 
tion as promises to render them peaceable and orderly, and to 
fit them for the intelligent discharge of their functions as 
members of a free state." % If the State has not awakened 
to this conviction, its slumber will, ere long, be disturbed by 

* Mr. Moseley's General Eeport, Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education, for 1850-51, vol. ii. p. 1. 

t Mr. Moseley's Keport, ibid. p. 8. 

t Archdeacon Hare's Sermon, "Education the Necessity of Mankind.'* 
Loudon, J. W. Parker, 1851. 
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the voice of the country crying out for the fulfilment of the 
great duty of the State, which has been so long and so sadly 
neglected. It is a cheering fact that men of different parties^ 
and of different religious views, who have entered into con- 
troversy as to the mode in which the duty shall be performed, 
all agree that a vastly improved system of education, for the 
great body of the people, is become of paramount necessity to 
the well-being of the whole community. It is one of the 
many glories of Manchester to be the battle-field of this con- 
troversy*: and I rejoice to find, since the above sentences 
were written, that a bishop of the Church of England, ** who 
has devoted the best years of his life to the work of educa- 
tion," is now urging on his clergy to employ their most 
strenuous exertions to obtain some settlement of the great 
question of education of the young, f 

Now that 3,000,000 of our population, belonging to an 
ignorant, degraded, and miserable pauper class, actually re- 
ceive parish relief in the course of every year, and indicate 
the existence of a still larger class to which they belong, 
and which is but little, if at all,, less ignorant, degraded, and 
miserable than themselves, it becomes high time not merely 
for Christian philanthropists, but for practical statesmen, to 
turn their attention to effecting some elevation and improve- 
ment in the condition and instruction of the great masses of the 
people. The ignorance in which those masses are left, may be 
seen in some of Mr. Clay's valuable reports on the Preston 
House of Correction. The appalling ignorance of criminals 
is a proof, if proof be needed, of the total want of education 
of the whole class from which the bulk of criminals is sup- 
plied. In 1850, Mr. Clay says, "With reference to 1636 
male prisoners, it is a fact that 674 were unable to read in the 
slightest degree ; 646 were ignorant of the Saviour's name, 
and unable to repeat a word of intelligible prayer; and 1111 

♦ See the Scheme of Secular Education proposed by the National Public 
Schools Association, compared with the Manchester and Salford Borough Edu- 
cation Bill. London, Longmans, 1851. 

f Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Manchester, by James Prince, Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, p. 29. London, 1851. 
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were unable to name the months of the year in their proper 
order; while 713 were well acquainted with the exciting 
adventures and villanies of Turpin and Jack Sheppard, and 
admired them as friends and favourers of the poor, inasmuch 
as if they did rob, they robbed the rich for the poorJ^ * 

Sadly does the State neglect its duty, when such is the 
intellectual, moral, and religious condition of a nimierous class 
of its children. The Pagans of the ancient world admitted 
the existence of this duty ; and it has been justly observed, 
that ^^ the philosophers of antiquity well knew what an 
important part of man's work it was to educate the young 
to become worthv active members of their civil common- 
wealths. Hence education was ever a main element in 
their scheme of polity, whether practical or ideal." But 
this duty we, who call ourselves Christians, and profess to 
follow the divine precept, *^ Love one another," entirely 
neglect to fulfil. 

* The Rev. J. Clay*s Report on the Plreston House of Correction, for 1860, 
pp. 53, 54. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE NUMBER, COST, AND CONDITION OP PAUPERS IN THE 

METROPOLIS. 

Fer me si va nella citt^ dolcnto. Dante. 

The great Babylon of the modem world now contains 
2,361,640 inhabitants; a number far exceeding the popu- 
lation of many considerable kingdoms and countries of con- 
tinental Europe, and nearly equalling that of the whole of 
Scotland. * The pauperism of the metropolis is, on many 
accounts, entitled to be considered by itself; and I shall 
therefore endeavour to overcome any difficulty which may be 
found in the way of so considering it, and at once proceed to 
lay before my reader the number and cost of maintaining 
that great division of the army of English pauperism which 
constitutes its metropolitan force. 

Following the same order as was pursued in the first 
chapter, I begin with ancient charitable foundations, and will 
comprehend under the same head the rest of the organisation 
of public charity, so far as it is independent of relief under 
the poor law. 

We have seen that, in the sixteenth century, it was thought 
fit to suppress the separate administration of relief to the poor 
as furnished by then existing charitable foundations; and 
that all income derived from such foundations was then, both 
in England and France, placed in the hands which admi- 
nistered relief under the " poor law " of the day. 

Since the Reformation the legislature has always permitted 
the revenues of such property to be administered inde- 
pendently of the relief raised in parishes by compulsory 

* The population of the kingdom of Hanover is 1,741,000; of Saxony, 
1,770,000; of Wirtemberg, 1,645,000 ; that of Austria Proper is as follows : 
Lower Austria, 1,531,034; Upper Austria, 870,676; making a whole of 
2,401,710 ; that of all Scotland is 2,870,784. 
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taxation under the poor law ; and the benevolence of private 
founders has greatly added to the amount of parochial and 
other charities appropriated to the relief of the poor. Such 
charities now produce yearly, as we have seen, an income of 
1,209,395Z. 125. M. 

Among the principal of these charitable foundations are 
the royal hospitals of London. Two of them, St Thomas's 
Hospital and Christ's Hospital, were foimded by Edward VL, 
in order to provide, in some measure, for the sick and the im- 
potent poor in and about the metropolis. At the present day 
the annual income of these two hospitals alone is about 
85,000/. ; and the number of persons annually cured and 
relieved, as in-patients and out-patients, at St Thomas's 
Hospital, is 50,000.* 

The summary of the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into Charities gives the following statement of the in- 
come from the property of charitable foundations, administered 
in the City of London, in Westminster, and in the County 
of Middlesex. All these foundations, whether in London, 
Westminster, or Middlesex, belong to our Metropolis ; with the 
exception, probably, of a trifling part of the 31,440Z.165. lid., 
attributed to the county of Middlesex. 



' Royal Hospitals - 
London- Chartered Companies - 

.Parochial Charities 
Westminster - - - - . 
Middlesex - - - - . 


£ s. 

- 128,763 15 

- 85,685 18 

- 38,703 8 

- 18,557 15 

- 31,440 16 


d. 
5 

8 

6 

7 

11 




£303,151 15 


1 



♦ The present annual revenue of St. Thomases Hospital is 25,000i See Low's 
Charities of London, p. 6. " During the past year there have been cured and 
discharged from this hospital, of sick and wounded, maimed and diseased persons, 
4340 in-patients, and 51,996 medical and surgical out-patients, including 
casualties, some of whom have been relieved with money and necessaries at 
their departure, to acconmiodate and support them in their journeys to their 
several habitations. Buried from thence, 276. Eemaining under care, in- 
patients, 398 ; out-patients and casualties, 2700. Total 59,710. The hospital 
has accommodation for 428 beds. The two wings were rebuilt upon the 
formation of the approaches to London Bridge, and they alone afford room for 
160." The revenue of Christ's Hospital is 60,000iL a year : ibid. p. 322. 

D 
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Mr. Sampson Low's Account of the Charities of London, 
recently published, shows that, omitting from the account 
all parochial charities, and such as are in the gift of the City 
companies, the metropolitan charities derive, yearly, from 
property, 1,022,864Z., and, from voluntary contributions, 
741,869t, making a total of 1,764,733Z. But some of these 
charities cannot be said to relieve merely the indigent poor. 
Selecting, from Mr. Low's summary, the numerous hospitals 
and other establishments by which relief is constantly afforded, 
in the metropolis, to the indigent poor, we find that the fol- 
lowing is their aggregate yearly income : 

£ 
Voluntary contributions - - - - 193,840 

Property ..... 319,696 

Total - 513,536 

It is not easy to ascertain, exactly, among how many per- 
sons these charities distribute their aid. The result of 
Mr. Low's researches into the matter is, that, during the 
year 1848-9, the general medical hospitals alone relieved, as 
in-patients or as out-patients, no fewer than 329,608 per- 
sons*; and the fifty special medical charities, 105, 997 persons.f 
Upon the whole, we may safely conclude that 500,000 poor 
persons receive assistance, either in medical or other relief, in 
the course of the year, from the sum of 5 1 3,53 6 Z., dispensed 
by the charities referred to. % 

Last of all comes the official pauperism with which relieving 
officers, overseers of the poor, boards of guardians, the Poor 
Law Board, and last, not least, the parochial rate-payers of 
the metropolis, have to deal. The following table shows 
the amount and distribution, in the Districts of the registrar- 
general, of the pauperism of the metropolis, in the years 
which ended on 25th March, 1847, and 25th March, 1850.§ 

♦ The Charities of London, p. 4. f Ibid. p. 20. 

J For the details of these charities, see Appendix. 

§ A Table in the Appendix will exhibit the pauperism of the several Unions 
and Parishes which constitute each of these Districts. 
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Districts. 


Population, 1851. 


Net rental of 

Property as 

assessed to the 

Poor Rate in 

1847. 


Amount expended for the Relief 
of the Poor in the Year ended 


Lady-day, 1847. 


Lady-day, 1850. 


Western - 
Northern - 
Central 
Eastern 
Southern - 


376,427 
490,396 
393,256 
485,522 
616,635 


£ 
2,086,605 
1,951,232 
1,877,714 
1,068,272 
1,845,695 


£ 
100,706 
109,759 
156,735 
104,165 
163,604 


£ 
123,255 
145,074 
172,424 
123,821 
177,148 


Total 


2,362,236 


8,829,518 


634,969 


741,722 



Among how many poor persons is the enormous sum of 
634,369?., or 715,680Z., the cost of the oflScial pauperism of 
the metropolis, yearly distributed ? How much is expended 
in in-door relief? how much in out-door? The questions 
are important, in several points of view, and do not admit of 
any direct answer. The Reports of the Poor Law Board, are 
really of no use whatever, towards determining the number of 
the metropolitan poor. The number of paupers relieved on 
the 1st of January, and the 1st of July, in each year, is, no 
doubt, given for Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, as well as for 
other counties of England and Wales ; but the great Metro- 
polis, as defined by the registrar-general, does not appear at 
all in the Annual Report of the Poor Law Board as* pre- 
sented to Parliament. The troublesome operation of extract- 
ing the expenditure of each metropolitan union and parish, 
from the pages of the Annual Report, enables us to determine 
accurately the yearly sum expended in relief in the metro- 
polis ; but there are no details given from which to determine 
the number of paupers, among whom that relief is distri- 
buted. 

In this want of published oflScial information, it has been 
a matter of some difficulty, to determine the number of the 
metropolitan poor. One important fact is obtained from the 
census of 1841. The inmates of metropolitan workhouses 
on the night of June 6-7, 1841, Was 19,496. Now, to as- 
certain the average number of such inmates from 1841 to 
1850, we must take into account a small extension of area, as 

D 2 
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well as a considerable increase in population and in absolute 
pauperism, during the period; not forgetting that, in June, 
the number of paupers in workhouses is below the average of 
the whole year. All these things considered, I concluded, 
some time ago, that 21,500 might safely be taken as the aver- 
age number in metropolitan workhouses, on each day of the 
last ten years. The absolute necessity which I was under, 
for other purposes, of obtaining a large number of actual 
returns from clerks to guardians and vestry clerks, has shown 
me that my estimate was too low. 

In the year which ended on 25th March, 1851, metropo- 
litan pauperism was much less than it was in 1849 or 1850. 
It may probably be taken, that pauperism in London, during 
the last year, has been rather under than above its average 
during the decennial period from 1841 to 1850. Actual 
returns, obtained from the greater part of the whole metro- 
politan district, show conclusively that, in the year ended on 
25th March, 1851, the average number of inmates of work- 
houses was not less than 23,000. I therefore take 23,000 as 
the number of the metropolitan in-door poor. The corre- 
sponding average number of poor receiving out-door relief in 
the metropolis is 68,000. It will probably be found to have 
been somewhat less, during the year ended 25th March, 1851 ; 
but, notwithstanding the increase of population, its average 
during the last ten years may, I think, safely be taken at 
that number. 

The daily receivers of pauper-relief in the metropolis, are, 
therefore. 

In-door ..... 23,000 

Out-door «... 68,000 

Total - 91,000 

The whole number of persons receiving relief, in the metro- 
politan workhouses, for a longer or shorter period in each year, 
appears to be decidedly upwards of three times as many as, 
on the average, are receiving relief there, on any given day.* 
The number of in-door poor, of each year, is, therefore, 
23,000x3 = 69,000. 

♦ See the table iu Appendix. 
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Each year brings from three to four times as many diflPerent 

claimants of out-door relief as the number, 68,000, who are 

receiving it daily. In the whole year the number is 68,000 

X 3^=238,000. We obtain, therefore, as the number of 

paupers actually relieved in each year in the metropolis : 

In-door - - . . 69,000 

Out-door .... 238,000 

Total - 307,000 

Metropolitan pauperism, so far as it is ascertained by the 
mere cost and number of its paupers, is now folly before us. 

It is a curious coincidence that this number of paupers of 
our great metropolis should be nearly the same as that of the 
poor citizens who received relief, at the public expense, in 
ancient Rome. That most able administrator, Julius Caesar, 
on his accession to power, found the number of Roman citizens 
relieved at the public expense to be 320,000 : it was one of 
the acts of his short-lived administration to reduce their 
number to about 150,000, as appears by the testimony of 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius.* 

This immense mass of pauperism is not equally diffused 
over the whole area of the metropolis, but prevails in very 
different degrees of intensity in different localities. 

First, the comparison, even of entire Districts of the me- 
tropolis, shows a great difference in their pauperism. A 
reference to a preceding table f will enable us to compare the 
poverty and labour of the east with the wealth and luxury 

♦ Dio, xliii p. 224. D. (torn. p. 335. ed. Reim.) : Ou fifVToi koI avXQs 4ixrya\o- 
^poveiTOf dAAci rd t€ &Wa hr)Kpi6ovTOf Kod rov wKijOovs rod rhy (titov tpepovros^ 
iicX fJuucpSrarov ov /carcb SUr)!/, oAA* &s vov iv reus (rrdureaiy fXadf ylyveadait ivav^rj- 
BivroSf 4^4racrii/ hroiri<raro, koI rovs ye rnxla^is dfiov ri ahr&v vpoaniiKftrpe. Sue- 
tonius, in vit. JuL Csds. c. 41.: "Ex viginti trecentisque millibus accipientium 
frumentum d publico ad centum quinquaginta retraxit" Augustus was at one 
time desirous that these " firumentationes publicae" should be wlioUy abolished, 
but thought it prudent to preserve them. Sueton. in vit. August, c. 42. : " Ut 
tandem annona convaluit, impetum se cepisse scribit, Jrumentationes publicas in 
perpetuum ahciendi, quod eanan fidudd ctdtura agrorum cessaret, neque tamen 
perseverassej quia certum haberet posse per ambitionem quandoque restitui.'* 

t Above, p. 35, 
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of the west. A much heavier burden appears to be borne, 
in the Eastern District, by property yielding a net rental of 
one million, than falls, in the Western District, on property 
of double the amount. 

Next, the diflPerence in this burden, as it falls on the 
smaller area of union or parish, in diflferent localities, should 
be considered. In some of the wealthiest parishes of London 
the burden of pauperism is comparatively light, and is scarcely 
felt by the ratepayer, while in poorer parishes it is heavy, 
and is extremely oppressive. In the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, the net rental in 1847 was 661,552Z.*, and 
the amount expended in relief of the poor was 18,205Z., or 
only the sum of 6^d. in the pound upon the net rental. Now, 
taking an aggregate of several metropolitan unions and 
parishes, the net rental of property in which may nearly equal 
that of the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, and com- 
paring such an aggregate with that parish, we shall see how 
glaring is the difference, in the burden of pauperism, as borne 
by property in different parts of the metropolis. 

The inspection of a subjoined table f, shows, that the Hol- 
born, and the East and West London unions, with the 
parishes of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and St. George, 
Southwark, expend in relief of the poor, 77,333Z., out of a 
net rental of 644,61 2 Z. And this net rental, though actually 
less than that of the single parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, contributes, towards relieving the poor, a sum more 
than four times as great as that similarly contributed by the 
wealthy and aristocratic parish. 

But, in truth, in order to judge of the grievous inequality 
in the distribution of this burden, it is not necessary to go 
into the distant east, and to compare the poverty of St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal Green, or the East London union, with the 
affluence of St. George, Hanover Square. The Western Dis- 
trict of the metropolis will, within its own limits, exhibit 
sufficient examples of the mequality in the present incidence 

♦ 111 1851 it is returned as 694,380/., Pari. Pap. 674., Commons, Sess. 
1851. 
f See Appendix. 
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of the burden of pauperism. The extremes of wealth and 
indigence are found side by side : a few steps bring us from 
parks^ and squares, and palaces, to the obscure lurking-places in 
which the most squalid misery and pauperism are found. 
Some evil genius of the place, powerful for ill as Mezentius 
himself, must have decreed this monstrous union : 

Corpora quinetiam jungebat mortua viyis, 
Conjangens manibusqne manns atqne oribus ora ! 

The parish of Chelsea has a rental of 147,932Z. a year : its 
year's pauperism costs 18,205Z., or 28. 7d. in the pound on 
the rental; and this parish, adjoining those of St. George and 
of Kensington, supports a pauperism from four to five times 
as great as is supported by either of its wealthier and more 
fortunate neighbours. 

This instance of inequality of taxation, and some others of 
a similar kind, will be apparent on an inspection of the 
following table : 







Expended for 


Net Rental 


Sum expended 
for Relief of 
the Poor on 


• 
I* 


Population 
in 1851. 


Relief of the 
Poor in the Year 


of Property 
assessed to 




ended at Lady- 


the Poor Rate 


each Pound of 






day, 1850. 


in 1847. 


Net Rental. 


London : 










West District. 




£ 8. 


£ 


8. d. 


1. I Kensington 


119,990 


18,048 12 


518,191 


Si 


2. Chelsea - - - 


56,543 


19,193 7 


147,932 


2 7 


3. St. George, Hanover 










Square - - - 


73,207 


18,205 6 


661,582 


6^ 


4. St. Margaret and St. 










John, Westminster - 


65,609 


16,875 2 


212,396 


1 7 


5. St. Martin-in-the-fields - 


24,557 


16,850 18 


249,555 


1 4 


6. St. James, Westminster 


36,426 


14,182 14 


296,949 


11} 


Tota.l 


376,332 


103,355 19 


2,086,605 


llf 



There is a disproportion, between amount of population and 
value of property, which is sufficiently apparent in this table, 
and is at least equally striking in various other parts of the 
metropolitan district. The population of the City of London 
has been diminishing gradually for the last half century, as the 
dwellings of the working classes have made way for the 
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warehouses of capitalists. Let us compare the City of London 
union, in respect of population and property, with its two 
neighbouring unions, the West London and the East London. 

Nearly 700,000Z. rental is charged, in the City of London, 
with the relief of destitution among a population of little 
more than 50,000 inhabitants; but in the East and West 
London unions, less than 300,0002. rental has to maintain 
the destitution found among a population of nearly 100,000 
inhabitants.* 

The inequality of burden is shown, still more strikingly, by 
comparing single parishes. St. Mildred, Bread Street, in the 
City, lays no poor-rate whatever; in St. Nicholas Olave, 
also in the City, the rates are 85. in the pound, on the rateable 
value of the fifty-one houses which constitute the parish, f 

In the City, public buildings, such as the Bank, occupying 
nearly the whole of the small parish of St. Christopher le 
Stock, the Royal Exchange, great warehouses and offices 
(into which former residences have been converted), now 
cover the ground in parishes where the poor can no longer 
reside.^ 

The population of the City, which had gradually decreased 
from 1821 to 1841, is found still decreasing from 1841 to 
1851.* Employment in the City is, however, much greater 
now than it was thirty, twenty, or even ten years ago ; the 
demand for mere labourers has increased, as the resident popu- 
lation has diminished, and a large proportion of the working 
people of the City of London is now domiciled in the suburbs. 
The richer parishes have no place in which the poor can reside, 
and hence those of the working classes, who from sickness, or 

♦ For the details, see Appendix. 

f See Mr. Rowsell*s Evidence, given in 1850, before the Select Committee 
-y of the House of Lords, on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, Nos. 

•* 663—812. 

I The change in character of property in the City of London has been ac- 
companied, in many parishes, by an enormous increase in rateable value. It 
appears that the annual value of houses, &c. in the City, increased onJy 49,671/., 
or 10*85 per cent., from 1771 to 1801, but that between 1801 and 1831, the 
corresponding increased yearly value was 285,532/., or 56*27 per cent., — an 
increase during which the population of the City was diminishing. 
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age, or want of employment, are likely to have to demand 
relief ont of the poor-rate of the parish in which they reside, 
are mainly found lod^ng in the poor parishes. It will be 
shown, in a subsequent chapter, that such evils of the in- 
equality of burden as arise &om the constrained congregation 
of the poor in pauperised localities, are greatly aggravated by 
recent changes in the poor law ; and that the present pro- 
visions of the law tend to relieve, in great cities, those 
parishes where the property is of the greatest ratable value, 
from their share of providing for the rehef and maintenance 
of the poor, " and at the same time throw a most unfair and 
oppressive burden on those parishes in which the houses are 
small, and where the poor can find a residence."* 

It will also appear, hereafter, that a similar inequality in 
the distribution of the burden of pauperism is found in country 
districts, where it is denounced, even still more loudly than 
in great cities. Much of this inequality, justly complained of 
both in town and country, is the necessary consequence of 
ill-contrived and injudicious legislation, and may easily be 



My returns show that the out-door poor of the metropolis 
are nearly three times as numerous as the in-door. The pro- 
portion between the two classes varies widi the character of 
the parishes in which they are found. In the wealthy and 
aristocratic parish of St. George, Hanover Square, the 
average number of out-door poor is little more than that of 
the in-door; in St. James, Westminster, and St, Martin-in- 
the-Fields, parishes of like character with St. George, the 
number of out-door poor is even less than the number of in- 
door: but in what may be called parishes of the working 
classes, such as Shoreditch, Lambeth, Rotherhithe, and the 
East London union, the number of in-door poor being more 
than equal to those of the wealthier parishes, the out-door 

• l%e«e are tha very words of a rewlntion of the Conrt of Common Conacil 
of the Citf of London, dated the Sth of May, 1850 ; on which resolation a 
petition WBS, on the 2lBt March, ISSl, drawn up and passed, oa the motion of 
Alderman Sydney, seconded by Alderman Copeland, to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying tor an alteration of the law of settlement and 
rating for the relief of the poor. 
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poor are about four times as numerous as the inmates of 
workhouses.* 

As the proportion between the number of in-door and out- 
door poor varies thus greatly, so does the fluctuation in the 
whole mass of pauperism also vary greatly in different locali- 
ties of the metropolis. In parishes inhabited mainly by the 
working classes, the paupers relieved in the course of the 
year are five times as many as receive relief on a given day. 

The proportion between the numbers of the in-door and 
out-door poor, relieved at the same time, in the metro- 
politan district, is very different from that which, as we have 
already seen, prevails in the country at large ; and especially 
from that which prevails in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. And the proportion of relief administered in work- 
houses to out-door relief, is far greater in London than else- 
where.t 

A much larger proportion of able-bodied adult paupers is 
relieved in the workhouses of the metropolis than in those of 
the country. This appears by the following table, taken from 
the Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 142-3., 
in which Middlesex and Surrey must serve as a rude approx- 
mation to the truth respecting the metropolis. 





Adult able-bodied Paupers reliered on 
1st January, 1851. 


Middlesex - - - - 
Surrey 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


2,303 
1,607 


7,987 
4,557 


Total of Middlesex and Surrey 


3,910 


12,544 


Total of all England and Wales 


22,822 


121,355 



Throughout England, on the 1st January, little more 
than five able-bodied adult paupers received out-door, where 
one received in-door, relief; but in Middlesex and Surrey, 
there is one able-bodied adult in-door pauper for little 
more than three out-door. 



* See Appendix. 



f Above, p. 12. and p. 36. 
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Some of the evils of the unequal distribution of pauperism 
through the metropolis fall even still more heavily on the 
poor than on the ratepayers. 

The crowding together of inmates in workhouses, and in 
ill-ventilated and unhealthy private dwellings, are among the 
most obvious causes of the excessive mortality of the poor. 

Undoubtedly one of the most appalling effects of pauperism 

is its destruction of human life. The accidents, disease, and 

bodily suffering to which the poor are specially subjected, 

make their existence everywhere much shorter than the 

average duration of life of the whole community amid which 

they dwell. 

In the metropolis alone, the annual mortality of large 

districts in which indigent poor abound, approaches four per 

cent, on the whole population, while in wealthier districts, 

inhabited by fewer poor, it is only half that amount.* 

The general mortality of London is somewhat higher than 

that of the country at large. The general proportion of 1 death 

in 45 inhabitants, becomes for London 1 in 40 only. This 

is well established, for there were 519,757 deaths in London 

during the ten years 1840-9 ; 51,975 was therefore the year's 

average. Looking at the population of London, which was 

* Tables exhibiting the excessive mortality in workhouses, more especially 
in those of the metropolis, are found in Appendix to a Report by a Select 
Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act (1838) " Medical Evidence," and 
in M*Culloch's British Empire, vol ii. pp. 569—570. " Vital Statistics." The 
author of this valuable article (Mr. Farr) considers the immense mortality of 
the London workhouses an insuperable objection to the extension of the work- 
house test so called. " The mortality of paupers, out of doors, has not been 
ascertained; the mortality is probably raised 50 per cent, by confinement in the 
workhouse." The Poor Law Board could easily famish a very valuable return 
of the average number of inmates, and of the annual admissions, diseharges, and 
deaths, in all metropolitan and country workhouses, for several years past. In 
1841, there died 4282 persons in London workhouses (Fifth Annual Keport of 
the Registrar-General, p. 228.), the average number receiving relief there having 
been, during that year, about 21,000, so that the year's deaths were 20 per cent. 
on the average number of inmates ; a high rate of mortality, but much lower 
than prevailed in metropolitan workhouses seventy or eighty years ago, as will 
be apparent from the inspection of a table published by Sir Frederick Eden 
{State of the Poor, vol. ii. p. 441.), respecting the inmates of the workhouse of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields for the ten years from 1785 to 1794. 
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on the average more than 2,000,000, during the same decennial 
period, we may safely say that the yearly deaths are one- 
fortieth of the whole population, or, in round numbers, that 
50,000 persons died yearly in London, out of an average 
annual population of 2,000,000, during this decennial period. 
But of these 50,000 annual deaths, there were about 9000, 
or rather more than one-sixth, which occurred in workhouses, 
hospitals, and lunatic asylums. These alone denote the 
existence of a class of indigent poor, who, if their mortality 
were not greater than that of other classes, would amount 
to 360,000 : an awful number of the inhabitants of this great 
city, each of whom, as he passes through his life of toil and 
suffering, must look forward 

To draw the latest breath, 
Where all that's wretched, paves the way for death I 

It must be observed, that the numerous class of poor per- 
sons, who, when on the lists of relieving officers, die at their 
own homes, are not here included; not even when their 
funerals are paid for, or their coffins provided, by their 
parishes. Taking, then, the number of out-door paupers 
relieved in London, in the course of a year, to be nearly 
238,000, and assuming their mortality to be only the same as 
that of the rest of the metropolitan population, there would 
die, of this class, 5950, or 1 in 40 of the 238,000, in the year. 
Adding, therefore, 5950, the number of deaths of out-door 
paupers, to the 9000 who yearly die in hospitals, lunatic asy- 
lums, and workhouses, we obtain an aggregate of 14,950 as 
the number of deaths of paupers in a year in London.* The 
result is, that from one-third to one- fourth of the 50,000 who 
die annually, belong to the class of paupers, although some of 
them may not, at the time of their death, be receiving actual 
parish relief. So great, then, in this metropolis^ is the mor- 

♦ Some of the 238,000 out-door paupers die yearly in hospitals, hut such 
deaths do not more than measure the excess of mortality of the out-door paupers, 
above the average of 1 in 40, which has been taken to represent it, although 
the average is that of the whole community, and is much lower than that of the 
out-door poor. 
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tality of the pauper class of society, that, while it forms only 
from one-seventh to one-eighth of the living population, it 
supplies from one-third to one-fourth of all the deaths. 

It was not till lately that the mortality of paupers, in the 
manufacturing or agricultural districts of England, has been 
much considered or noticed : attention has recently been called 
to the actual number of deaths of paupers, in one year, in Glas- 
gow. In 1850, when the population of that city was estimated 
at 367,800 inhabitants, and its gross rental was 1,017,362Z., 
the poor cost the sum of 47,787?. Ts. lOd, or nearly Is. in the 
pound on the rental, a close approximation to the measure of 
pauperism found in London. The pauper burials in Glasgow, 
during the year 1849, were 3577, being 26 per cent, on the 
whole burials there. By "pauper burials" is meant those, 
the expense of which is paid from parochial funds. The fact 
of their occurring in such numbers, certainly exhibits " a sad 
picture of the condition of the working classes,"* and seems 
to call loudly for inquiry into the causes and remedy for 
such a fearful amount of pauperism ; but not more so than 
does the condition of London itself. It, moreover, painfally 
reminds us of the stem, but truthfal, word of the moralist, 
uttered several years ago : " In thrifty Scotland itself, in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh city, in their dark lanes, hidden from 
all but the eye of God, and of rare benevolence, the minister 
of God, there are scenes of woe, and destitution, and desola- 
tion, such as, one may hope, the sun never saw before in the 
most barbarous regions where men dwelt. These things are 
not of this year, have no reference to a state of commercial 
stagnation, but only to the common state. Not in sharp fever- 
fits, but in chronic-gangrene of this kind, is Scotland suflPer- 

iiig."t 

This excessive mortality of the poor is, in part at least, 

owing to external evils, which may be removed, and which 

♦ See Dr. Strang's Report on the Progress of Glasgow in Population, Wealth, 
Manufactures, &c. Transactions of the Sections, p. 163., in the Report of the 
Twentieth Meeting of the British Association, &c. 1850. Fever and cholera both 
prevailed in Glasgow, in 1848 and 1849. In 1848 the pauper burials had been 
4042. 

t Carlyle, " Midas." 
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ought not to be allowed any longer to exercise, on Christian 
man, in a Christian country, their demoralising and degrading 
influences. 

On the visitation of the epidemic cholera of 1848 and 
1849, its ravages were defined, not by a line drawn between 
one class of society and another, but by mere limits of 
locality, mainly the abode of poverty. It was a law of the 
epidemic, to attack only such parts of towns as were in a bad 
sanitary condition, and where the poor mainly dwelt, and to 
leave the healthy portions, where the poor had no dwellings, 
untouched, or nearly so. Dr. Sutherland informs us, that it 
"was no respecter of classes, but was a great respecter 
of localities ; " the rich and poor suffering alike, or escaping 
alike, wherever both classes were found within the local 
limits of its activity.* That those local limits were almost 
wholly peopled by the poorest class is apparent, not only 
from the general observation of competent witnesses, but also 
from the proportion of the registered deaths of each class in 
districts where all equally suffered. The obscure and un- 
healthy lurking-places in which poverty hides itself in the 
Western District of the metropolis, yielded nearly as large a 
proportion of the working classes, in the sum total of their 
victims, as was found even in the region of labouring poverty 
in the East.t 

The dwellings of the poor in the worse parts of London, 
and, as we shall see hereafter J, in many of the agricultural 
counties, are not only unnecessarily unhealthy, but are wholly 
insuflScient to enable their inmates to observe even the 
common decencies of human life. The sanitary condition of 
the more populous districts of London is fully disclosed in 
the reports of medical inspectors, employed during the epidemic 
cholera to which reference has been made. " The uniform 
evidence of every medical man engaged during that period," 

♦ Report, p. 42. in Appendix (A) to the Report of the General Board of 
Health on the Epidemic Cholera of the years 1848 and 1849. 

f See the Appendix, for the tabular statement, extracted from the Report of 
the General Boai-d of Health on the Epidemic Cholera of 1848 and 1849, p. 159. 

X Chapter XIV. 
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says Mr, Grainger, in a recent Report on the present State of 
the Metropolis *, " whether, as an inspector, visitor, or poor 
law surgeon, showed that, in all parts of the metropolis, the 
dwellings of the industrious classes were in a most deplorable 
condition ; that they were filthy, unwholesome, and neglected ; 
that they were deficient in all the arrangements demanded for 
decency, comfort, and health ; that there were, in many locali- 
ties, houses utterly unfit for human habitation ; that the water 
supply was miserable, both as to quantity and quality, the 
privies foul and overflowing, and the scavenging grossly 
neglected ; and that, as the direct consequence of all this, there 
was extreme misery, sickness, and mortality." " The Report of 
the General Board of Health on the epidemical cholera," adds 
Mr, Grainger, with perfect truth, " abounds in proofs that this 
is a faithful picture of the poorer parts of London," 

A Committee of the Statistical Society in January, 1848, 
examined and reported on the condition of the dwellings of 
the inhabitants of Church Lane, St, Giles's, London. That 
locality is truly called " a type of the miserable condition of 
masses of the community, whether located in the small, ill- 
ventilated rooms of manufacturing towns, or in many of the 
cottages of the agricultural peasantry, f" 

The Committee found, in Church Lane, a population of 463 
persons, using 90 bedsteads ; there was an average, therefore, 
of above five human beings to each bed. Their report is truly 
said to present a picture of human wretchedness, filth, and de- 
gradation, the chief features of which are a disgrace to any 
civilized country, " In these wretched dwellings," add the 
Committee, " all ages and both sexes, fathers and daughters, 

* Pari Paper, No. 388. Comm. Sess. 1851, p. 3. 

t The villages of Eagleton and Branston in Rutland, and of Dukenfield and 
Bury in Lancashire, have bed accommodation as follows : at Eagleton, in 
14 per cent, of the families are more than 3 persons to a bed ; at Branston, 
Dukenfield, and Bury, the corresponding proportions are 19 per cent., 33 per 
cent, and 25 per cent. : see Colonel Sykes*s Account of the Labouring Popu- 
lation inhabiting the Buildings of St. Pancras, erected by the Metropolitan 
Society for Lnproving the Dwellings of the Poor, read before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association, at Birmingham, Sept. 1849; published 
among the Transactions of the Association, and also published in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society of London, voL viii. p. 46. 
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mothers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger 
adult males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, 
the dying, and the dead, are herded together, with a proximity 
and mutual pressure which brutes would resist, — where it is 
physically impossible to preserve the decencies of life, — where 
all sense of propriety and self-respect must be lost." 

Something has been done, and is now doing, to remedy this 
dreadfiil state of things. It is to be hoped that, by some more 
effectual provision for carrying out sanitary improvements, 
and by a more ready perception, on the part of the owners 
of property in London, of their duty to their fellow-citizens, 
as well as by continued exertions of judicious benevolence, in 
erecting healthy buildings for the habitation of the industrious 
poor, that further and more rapid progress may be made in 
the direction of sanitary reform. Such reform, improving 
the physical condition, wall also greatly improve the moral 
condition of those within its benefits. An immense task 
certainly remains to be performed, before all the metropolitan 
abodes of honest, industrious poverty, can be made fit for 
human habitation. For years to come, fever, and other 
diseases will probably continue, in London and elsewhere, to 
decimate the poor ; and doing so, will no doubt add to the 
burden on rated inhabitants nearly in the same proportion in 
which they add to the sufferings of paupers. The ordinary 
habitat of fever is everywhere found in such spots as the 
cholera selected for its inroads ; and it is to attacks of fever, 
that the poor, in their overcrowded and unhealthy dwellings, 
are especially liable. 

To see how much remains still to be done, in every dis- 
trict of the metropolis, in order to render the dwellings of the 
poor fit for habitation, we have only to look around us. 
While this sheet is passing through the press, I observe, in 
weekly returns of births and deaths, published by the Regis- 
trar-General, during the present month of December, 1851, 
numerous testimonies from medical attendants, showing what 
a loss of life is daily occurring, in London, among the working 
classes, from causes, which, in the main, affect them alone. 
Every week, if not every day, proofs may be collected, by 
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any one who cares to look for them^ showing this daily ope- 
ration^ the causes of which might be removed, of " Typhus," 
*^ Scarlatina maligna," and " Fever," in increasing the mor- 
tality and pauperism of the metropolis. Fever, in its varied 
forms, still adds greatly, in parts of the metropolis, to all other 
pauperising influences, to which the working classes are 
exposed.* 

Dr. Southwood Smith has well described the peculiar efiect 
of fever, both on the health and happiness of those who are 
compelled to ask for parish relief, and on the pockets of those 
who are obliged to pay for it. *^ There is no disease which 
brings so much affliction into a poor man's family as fever. 
It most commonly attacks the heads of the family, those upon 

* In the week ending December 6. 1851, occors the death, from typhus, of a 
labourer's son, aged ten years, in Wink's Buildings, South Chelsea : the medical 
attendant states, that the building in which the child had died ** is most pesti- 
ferous," and "has always been the haunt of fever, which from that point, as 
from a centre, has often spread with great virulence.^ In the following week 
several similar cases are recorded. " In Paddington, at 108. Praed Street, a 
cordwainer's son, aged two years, died on the 7th December, of scarlatina 
maligna, fourteen days. The deceased lived in a damp and ill-ventilated kitchen ; 
this is the second death that has occurred, from the same cause, in this kitchen, 
within three weeks.'* Another entry, in the same week, is of the death, at 
9. Ball's Gardens, Chelsea, from fever, of a child aged five years, the son of a 
labourer. ** The Gardens are the most unhealthy part of the district z they have 
an open sewer running along the front of the whole.*' At Rhodes Cottages, 
Islington, on the 13th December, 1851, occurs the death of a child, which is 
entered with the statement : " These cottages are in every respect unfit for 
habitation.** In the following week, on December 15th, at 4. Pleasant Place, 
St. James's, Bermondsey, a stonemason's daughter, aged five years, died of 
scarlatina, **the third death within the same house within thirteen days, the 
house consisting of two rooms and an out-house, ill drained and ventilated : 
the supply of water is insufficient." In Camberwell, at 61. Waterloo Street, on 
10th December, a carpenter^s daughter, aged eight years, died of scarlatina 
maligna ; " an open sewer runs within a few yards of the house ; the effluvium 
is said to be most offensive ; the mother states that this was the cause of the 
disease." In the same week's list, several other similar entries are found, of 
deat s seemingly caused by deleterious atmospheric influences. In the week 
ending on 27th December, 1851, we find an equal proportion of similar entries 
of deaths fh)m these preventible causes. One of them will serve as a specimen : 
it is found at 23. Lucy's Buildings, Vine Street, St. Andrew Holbom, in death 
by typhus. "Lucy's Buildings are very close, thickly inhabited by working 
people, and the greater part built over the old sewer ; the inhabitants are very 
poor ; there is a public pump, but the supply of water is scanty." 

E 
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whose daily labour the subsistence of the family depends. 
The present returns afford melancholy evidence of the pau- 
perising influence of this prevalent and fatal disease. They 
show that out of the total number of persons, in London, who 
received parochial relief during the last year, more than one^ 
Jifth were the subjects of fever. In Bethnal Green the pro- 
portion was one-third, in Whitechapel it was nearly one-half, 
and in St. George the Martyr it was 1276 out of 1467. 
Placing out of consideration the suffering of the individual 
attacked with fever, which is one of the most painful maladies 
to which the human being is subject, — placing out of view also 
the distress brought upon all the members of the family of the 
sick, — it is plain that this disease is one of the main causes of 
pressure upon the poor-rates. That pressure must continue, 
and the same large sums of money must be expended year 
after year, for the support of families afflicted with fever, as 
long as those dreadful sources of fever, which encompass the 
habitations of the poor, are allowed to remain." * 

The very improvements which have taken place recently 
in Westminster and in New Oxford Street, beneficial as they 
may be to the upper and middle classes, have only served to 
aggravate the evils under which the wretched population of 
adjoining lanes and alleys suffer. " The public are little 
aware of the extent of ignorance, depravity, and vice, in 
which a large proportion of the population of these parishes 
(of St. Margaret's and St. John's, Westminster) is sunk." 
" There are wretched dwellings in these parishes, occupied 
principally by thieves, prostitutes, huxters, street-singers, and 
persons who gain their hving by begging, and the gross 
depravity of these classes is indescribable. The state of 
many of the dwellings it is impossible to conceive. The 
grossest immorality is the necessary result of their promis- 
cuously crowded habitations." " These places have become 
more crowded since the making of new streets, and other 
improvements in similar parts of the metropolis ; and it is to be 
feared that the proposed improvement in Westminster will 

* See Report on Fever in the Metropolis, in the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, p. 174. 
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tend in the same way to increase - the evils in the dwellings 
that will be left standing ; while part of the degraded popu- 
lation will be driven to other localities to propagate their 
vices amongst a less corrupted class." * 

The returns of the census of the present year, 1851, show 
how such evils of these confined and unhealthy quarters must 
have been aggravated, in various parts of London, during the 
last ten years. The five unions, or parishes of Clerkenwell, 
East London, Holbom, St Margaret and St John West- 
master, and Whitechapel, are found to have increased, in 
inhabitants, from 269,730, in 1841, to 301,048, in 1851 : and 
their houses have increased, during the same period, from 
31,618 to 32,040.t Upwards of 30,000 additional inhabit- 
ants in the last ten years, and only 422 additional houses for 
them to live in ! Fewer than nine inhabitants to each house 
in 1841, and nearly ten in 1851 ! 

Glasgow, distinguished, as we have just seen, by the great 
mortality of its pauper class, exhibits in its wynds, com- 
prising a fluctuating population of from 15,000 to 30,000 
persons, a labyrinth of lanes, out of which a number of 
entrances lead into small square courts, each with a dunghill 
reeking in the centre. In some of the lodging rooms, are 
found "a whole layer of human beings littered along the 
floor, sometimes fifteen and twenty ; some clothed and some 
naked; men, women, and children, huddled promiscuously 
together:" their bed consisting of a layer of musty straw 
intermked with rags. 

Dr. Sutherland, in his Report to the General Board of 
Health, dated April 24. 1850, says that, in these frightful 
abodes of human wretchedness, which constitute the wynds 
of Glasgow, ^*all sanitary evils exist in perfection." It 
appears, moreover, that Glasgow is rapidly increasing its 
population, without making any corresponding increase in 
the number of its houses, and must, therefore, suffer, like 

* London City Magazine, Jan. 1851, cited by Mr. Montague Gore, "On the 
Dwellings of the Poor, and the Means of improving them." London : Ridgway, 
1851, p. 14. 

f For the details, see Appendix. 
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London, more and more, from that over-crowding which is 
so great a cause of immorality, disease, and death, among the 
poorer classes, when they are 

In populous cities pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers, annoy the air. 

The indigent classes seem to suffer, in respect of their 
excessive mortality, in some parts of other great cities and 
towns much in the same way as in parts of London and 
Glasgow. Interesting inquiries, instituted by M. Villerm^, 
first showed how great a difference, in the duration of life, 
is found in different parts of the same city. M. Villerm^ 
especially examined and ascertained the mortality of the 
different arrondissements of Paris. The average mortality 
in Paris is 1 in 36*44 : the rate in the first, second, and third 
arrondissements, mainly inhabited by the wealthier classes, 
is only 1 in 52, 1 in 48, and 1 in 43 ; while in the seventh, 
eighth, and twelfth arrondissements, inhabited mainly by 
the labouring classes, the rate becomes 1 in 30, 1 in 23, 
and 1 in 20; in other words, the sons and daughters of 
labour among the poor inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine die, on the average, at little more than half the age 
which is attained by those who are bom in the wealthier 
quarter of the Faubourg St, Honor^. 

Subsequent investigations have tended to show the differ- 
ence in mortality in different parts of London, and in different 
parts of several of the principal cities and towns of England. 
The difference in mortality between the worst and best parts 
of London, seems to be quite as great as the corresponding 
difference in Paris. If the result be embodied in a statement 
of the different duration of life of three different classes into 
which we may divide our society, it appears as follows : 



Average Years of Age at 
Classes. Death, including Children. 

Gentry - - - - 44 

Tradesmen - - - - 25 

Labourers - - - - 22 
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and in our other cities and towns the corresponding difference 
in mortality^ in the different classes who mainlj inhabit 
different localities, is equally great. 

It is worth while to compare the amount of the pauperism 
of London with that of Paris. Throughout France the in- 
door relief of the poor is given in hospitals (h6pitaux) for the 
sick, and in almshouses (hospices) for the aged and infirm. 
The out-door relief (secoura a domicile), in great part raised 
by a local tax, is wholly imder the controul of Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance. Laws, passed chiefly in 1796 and 1798, still 
regulate the administration of these establishments.* It is 
manifest that such establishments include not only the relief 
corresponding to what is administered in England by boards 
of guardians, but also the whole of that which our numerous 
medical and other charities supply. 

To compare the pauperism of the capitals of the two 
countries, it is therefore plain that we must either add to the 
English account of our workhouses and boards of guardians, 
the sums expended, and the persons cured and relieved, in 
hospitals and almshouses, or we must omit from our com- 
parison all inmates of hospitals and almshouses on both sides 
of the Channel. 

Adding the relief by hospitals and other charities, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this chapter f, to the relief given 
under the Poor Law, we should obtain for the pauperism of 
the metropolis, an annual expenditure of upwards of 1,200,000£ 
distributed among about 800,000 indigent poor. The result 
would give an average of 305. a head for each poor person 
relieved, and the pauperism, or poverty, so estimated, must 

* It is hardly necessary to correct the vulgar error, that all contribution to the 
relief of the poor in France is voluntary. The hospitals and hospices, like many 
of our own hospitals and other charities, possess considerable iunds of their own*, 
in land and other property, bequeathed to them by the piety of former ages ; and 
the Bureaux de Bienfaisance, though obtaining some supplies by collections from 
poor boxes in churches and otherwise, still have recourse to taxation for the 
whole residue of the moneys which they administer in relief to the poor. They 
obtain this residue from what we may term the " borough fund" of the munici- 
pality. In each city the municipal council is to supply the Bureaux de Bienfai- 
sance with funds ** pris sur les revenus de la ville»*' 

t Above, pp. 32—34. 
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be owned to comprehend within its ranks nearly 1 in 3 of the 
whole population of the metropolis. 

But no one considers any man as a pauper merely because 
he has obtained medical relief, for himself or members of his 
family, from a public dispensary ; and the best comparison 
practicable between the pauperism, properly so called, of the 
capitals of France and England, will be made by contrasting 
the out relief of the one, with the secours h domicile alone, of 
the other. If, then, we omit the administrations hopiiaUhres 
from the Parisian accoimt, and the medical, parochial, and 
other charities from the London account, we shall obtain this 
comparison. 

It must be remembered that, in London, the destitution of 
the able-bodied poor is relieved, to a considerable extent, 
in workhouses, and that, in Paris, such destitution is only 
relieved by secours a domicile; so that the comparison of 
secours h domicile as administered in Paris, with out-door 
relief as administered in London, certainly much exaggerates 
the relative amoimt of the Parisian pauperism. 

The amount raised and administered for some years past 
in Paris, as secours h domicile^ has exceeded 2,000,000 francs 
annually. M. V^e, in his essay on the pauperism of Paris^ 
explains how this sum is applied, and shows how much is 
received by each class of the indigent poor among whom it 
is divided. He deals with the figures of the year 1843, in 
which the whole sum raised was about 1,900,000 francs ; 
and the indigent families among which it was divided, were 
about 30,000. Of that sum no less than 200,000 francs was 
appropriated to the expenses of administration, and of main* 
taining the buildings called maisons de secours.* Making 
this deduction, there remains a sum of 1,700,000 francs for 
distribution as out-door relief. Of this sum, about 500,000 
francs receives a special and exclusive application. It is prin- 
cipally expended in relief of blind and paralytic persons, of 
men upwards of seventy-four years of age, and of sick 
persons supplied with relief in medicine at their own houses, f 

* Vee, Du Pauperisme et des Secours PubUcs dans la ViUe de Paris, p. 52. 
Paris, 1849. 
t Vee, ib. p. 57. 
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This privileged class numbers from 5000 to 6000 families. 
The sum remaining for general distribution, and which, per- 
haps, upon the whole, is the fittest for comparison with 
our out-door relief of the poor, amounts, therefore, only to 
1,200,000 francs, and this sum is to be divided among 24,000 
families. It follows that a sum equal to o^ly about 48,000Z. 
is all that is yearly divided, by public charity, among at least 
four-fifths in number of those who receive out-door relief in 
Paris.* 

In London the out-door relief of a single year is probably 
about 450,000/., if we assume the in-door and out-door relief 
to be 741,722Z., as it was in 1850. The families among 
whom this out-door relief was divided, cannot be so many as 
100,000 : in all likelihood they are not more than 80,000, so 
that not less than from 4i to 51, must be received, on the 
average, by each family ; instead of the much smaller sum, 
which, as M. V^e shows, is received by each of the pauper 
families constituting the vast majority of the receivers of out- 
door relief in Paris. 

The data now before my reader, sufficiently furnish the 
means of estimating the relative burden of the relief thus 
administered in the two capitals. 

If we go back sixty-five years, and compare the pauperism 
of London and Paris prior to the great social change which 
was produced in France by the Revolution, we shall find 
that *^ la bonne ville de Paris " sufiered more from pauperism 
than London did at the same time. But it is probable that 
during the greater part of the last century, France suffered 
nearly, if not quite as much, from pauperism, as England 
did. The Dixme Royale of Marshal Vauban, published 
under Louis XIV., and the Travels of Arthur Young, pub- 
lished in 1794, include between them a period during which 
the pauperism and social misery of the French people had 
increased rather than diminished; and the extent of that 

* Private charity unquestionablj adds very largely in Paris, as it does in 
London, to the contributions of the ordinary relief given under public admi- 
nistration. M. Vee, p. 58. speaks of the amount distributed by the Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance, to each indigent family, as " des contributions derisoires.'* 

£ 4 
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pauperism and misery, at the time when Vauban wrote, is 
conclusively shown by his own unimpeached testimony. 

In London, the medium payment for the poor, by the 
parishes, which in 1783, 1784, and 1785, might be fairly said 
to constitute the metropolis, was 200,7 62Z. 8». 7d.*, or less 
than one-third of what is now expended in mere relief to the 
poor, and the medium poor-rate paid by England and Wales 
was then 2,167,749t 13«. Bd* ; so that, at that time, the whole 
official pauperism of London was not more than one-tenth of the 
aggregate then foimd in the country at large. But, in 1788, 
in the single Parisian parish of St. Etienne du Mont, there 
were 21,000 indigent poor to relieve; and when, in 1791, 
the Municipal Commission de Bienfaisance first essayed to 
establish la Charity administrative^ their relief-list contained 
the names of 120,000 indigent poor, out of the then 550,000 
inhabitants of Paris. Since that tim«, Paris has doubled its 
population ; and, in doing so, has reduced the absolute num- 
ber of its official paupers by nearly one-half. It now contains 
a million of inhabitants, of whom less than 70,000 are persons 
receiving relief from the Bureaux de Bienfaisance f: 238,000 
persons yearly receive out-door relief in London, and each 
of them receives such relief to an extent about three times as 
great as is bestowed on those who are relieved by the Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance in Paris. 

Unfavourable to us as is the above contrast, we must 
remember that London does not stand in a similarly unen- 
viable position, if compared with the rest of England. The 
average expenditure for relief of the poor throughout London, 
for the year ended 25th March, 1847, was l*. 5id. in the 
poimd, on the rated value of the property assessed; the cor- 
responding average of England and Wales, during the same 
year, was 1*. 7A; and, in number of poor, the official 
pauperism of London is only 1 in 8 on the population, 

* These are the figures of Mr. Colquhoun, and of Su: Frederick Eden, State of 
the Poor, voL i. pp. 459 — 464. 

t The recipients of secoitrs d domicile who, in 1831, had been 101,805, out of 
a population of 680,000, were reduced to 62,705 in 1826 ; were onl^ 66,148 
in 1844, and in 1847 were 65,000. 
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whereas that of the whole country appears to be at least 1 
in 6 on the population. 

Such, then, is the condition of a large portion of the society 
of London. Millions, who have visited the World's Exhibi- 
tion, during the last summer, have gazed with admiration on 
the prodigious industry and opulence of this capital of the com- 
mercial world. 

Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories ! 

But it has been only a few who, while in the very midst of 
all that wealth or luxury can seek, have known that they 
were constantly within a step of innumerable abodes of 
the most squalid destitution and misery ; and that, neverthe- 
less, the pauperism of London is not nearly so grievous as 
that which presses on a great part of the length and breadth 
of England* 
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CHAP, IIL 

FAUP£BISM OF AGBICULTUBAL AND IfANUFACTDRINO DISTRICTS. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

While the landskip round it measures ; 

Russet lawns and fallows gray 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray — 

Tower'd cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men. Milton. 

Before entering into the consideration of a proper remedy 
for the great and varied evils of the existing pauperism of 
England, it will be worth while carefully to ascertain the 
incidence of the burden on agricultural and manufacturing 
districts respectively. The result of such an inquiry may 
enable us the better to determine, whether or not a great part 
of those evils, may justly be attributed, exclusively, to the law 
of settlement and removal of the poor. I the more willingly 
enter on this task, from the conviction that the comparison has 
not, as yet, been satisfactorily instituted, and that a sincere 
and earnest endeavour, to find out the truth, will, at least, be 
of some use in enabling others to discover it, if I should 
myself fail in the attempt. 

Unless there be something very rotten in our laws or 
institutions, something which directly tends to produce in 
England an anomalous and abnormal condition of its pau- 
perism, it is on the densely peopled regions of manufacturing 
and commercial industry that the burden of relieving the 
poor will be found to press with the greatest weight In 
countries, where our law of settlement and removal of the 
poor is unknown, whether destitution is provided for by com- 
pulsory legal relief, levied as a tax on ratepayers, or by some 
other organisation of public charity, the fair fields of agricul- 
ture enjoy a comparative exemption from the burden. 
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With the increase in density of population, and in develop- 
ment of commercial and manufecturing industry, exercised on 
that great scale which is its usual modem characteristic, a cor- 
responding increase in the demands of pauperism seems gene- 
rally to arise. The process of accumulation of wealth in a 
few hands, by the labour of a race of freemen who have no 
property, mainly produces the necessity for poor laws. While 
fai I ^Zli b, Man in a ,U«'.f L^ or ^<«. 
the absolute property of his master, poor laws are unneces- 
sary : for the slave or serf is provided for by his master. 
And in the earliest stages of the society of freemen, the class 
of proprietors of land has usually been numerous, and the 
free labourers, in proportion to the number of proprietors, 
have been few. But, in a subsequent stage of society, an 
immense increase in the number of the proletarian class, 
living from hand to mouth, having no other property than 
their labour, has generally, and perhaps necessarily, accom- 
panied a great accumulation of capital in the hands of a small 
number of proprietors. In the seeming conflict of interests 
which has ensued, capital has gained little more than a 
Cadmean victory; and has been compelled, ultimately, to 
i^hare its rent with the labourer, in his character of pauper. 
It will appear, hereafter, that in nearly every country 
of Europe, society advanced up to this point, during 
the sixteenth century; and that poor laws, of some sort or 
other, were then generally established. This connexion be- 
tween the masses of Capital acquired by the few, and the 
mass of pauperism of the many, led an eminent and facetious 
lord of our own day, to describe one of the great factories, 
to which England owes so large a part of her wealth and 
power, and some of her progress towards freedom, as being 
" a contrivance for manufacturing two articles — cotton and 
paupers." We shall see, hereafter, by what class of our 
society this pauper- producing power is mainly exercised. It 
is to be feared, tliat in the fatal growth of the raw produce of 
pauperism, the industry of the English agriculturist, is unri- 
valled throughout the world ; but, as to other countries, the 
law of pauperism is such as has been meAtioned, whatever it 
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may be with us. Argument on the subject is unnecessary^ 
for the fact is unquestionable. Scotland^ and France^ may 
be referred to as neighbouring countries, each an example of 
this, which may be called the normal distribution of pauperism. 

As to France, it is observed by De Villeneuve Bargemont, 
that the number of the indigent poor is always less in the 
country than in towns* ; and the fact is notorious among all 
persons who have any knowledge of the statistics of indigence 
in that country. In Scotland, the proportion of paupers to 
population in the densely peopled manufacturing and com- 
mercial counties of Edinburgh and Lanark, is as 1 in 17f , 
and as 1 in 19y^^: in the fertile but less densely peopled region 
of agricultural industry, which contains the East Lothians, 
the proportion is only 1 in 27 ; and in the remote and very 
thinly peopled Orkney and Shetland Islands, the proportion 
becomes only 1 in 40.t 

A similar distribution of pauperism is found in the Protestant 
countries of the Continent, where, at the time of the Reform- 
ation, a compulsory system of relief, like that of our statute 
of Elizabeth, has been adopted* Thus, in Switzerland, the 
pauperism is great in some of the principal towns. In the 
town of Berne, for instance, the number of persons relieved 
by public charity is 1 in 4 of the population ; a proportion 
nearly as great as, if we made our calculations in the same 
way in which they have sometimes been made for other 
countries, would appear in London : while in the agricultural 
districts, and among the numerous small proprietors of many 
cantons, there is so little pauperism that the mean number of 
persons relieved, for the whole of the twenty-two cantons 
of Switzerland, including their towns, is only 1 in 18 on the 
population.:]: 

In order to form a correct notion of the comparative pau- 

* Yflleneaye Bargemont, jSconomie Politique Chritienne, torn, iii p. 41. ^ Le 
nombre des malades et des indigens est toujours moins eleye dans lea cam- 
pagnes que dans les villes.'* 

t See Appendix. 

I The number of persons relieved annually, is about 130,000 : FraDScini, 
Nuova Statistica ddla Svizzera, Lugano, 1847, torn. iL p. 213. 
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perism of two countries, we should not only know how many- 
persons in each of the two countries are relieved as paupers, 
within the same period, but also how much money each of 
them received. In the case of Switzerland, the annual amount 
levied yearly, for the relief of the poor, in seven of the prin- 
cipal Cantons, is 946,595 francs, or 37,863t : the population 
of these seven cantons is 1,600,000 souls. The charge is 
little more than 6d. a head on the whole population; and, 
since the proportion of paupers is only as 1 in 18 on that 
population, the sum received by each pauper will amount 
only to 4:8. 6d. yearly. In every respect, therefore, the pau- 
perism of Switzerland invites a contrast with the correspond- 
ing pauperism of England. In the year ended 25th March, 
1850*, the sum actually expended in relief of our poor gives 
65. Id. as the sum per head on the population : upwards of 6s. 
per head, therefore, in England, corresponds to the 6d. per 
head paid by a free protestant country, which has adopted, 
like ourselves, the principle of regulating by law the distri- 
bution of public charity, and which, like ourselves, uses com- 
pulsory taxation to raise ftmds for the purpose. A Swiss 
writer has contrasted the condition of the two countries in 
respect of the amount which they thus raise by taxation for 
relief of the poor.f 

Similarly, in Wiirtemberg, also a country of compulsory 
relief for the poor, there are towns in which a large propor- 
tion of the whole population receives more or less of public 
relief, while in some of the country districts the proportion 
of persons relieved, to the population, is only 1 in 53 or 54.| 

* See Appendix. 

f Eranscini, Nuova Statistica deOa Svizzera, torn i p. 216. He points out 
that the Swiss taxis ahout 610 French francs, on every 1000 inhabitants, and is 
equivalent to a contribution of 2«. 6dl (3 francs) from each non-pauper family : 
his contrast with England, at once the classic land of great riches and of pau- 
X>erism, ''la terra classica delle grandi richezze e in una del pauperismo,** is 
-made by selecting our outlay in 1833, when gigantic abuses of admistration had 
so fearfully increased all the evils of our pauperism. But the contrast is suffi- 
ciently striking, if we look at our population, and annual poor relief, for any 
year since 1840. 

X Schmidlin, AUegemdner Umrissdes Wurtembergischen Armenwesens; and De 
Gerando, Bienfaisance PMique'tam. i p. 121. 
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The increase in the value of the agricultural parts of 
England, during the last sixty or seventy years, it is difficult 
to estimate accurately, but it has certainly been very great. 
And of this increase a large part is due to causes wholly 
independent of the landowner, the more obvious of which 
are found in the unparalled extension of population and 
wealth, in the great localities of our manufactures, and in the 
constant demand created for agricultural produce to supply 
the wants of the increasing millions of home consumers. 
Such causes are also found in the construction of navigable 
canals, more than 2000 miles in length ; in the rendering 
available of many navigable rivers ; in the making of 20,000 
miles of turnpike roads, all the work of little more than half 
a century : and last, not least, they have been found in the 
construction of a net-work of railways, nearly 7000 miles in 
length, and spreading over the whole country. The compa- 
nies who have constructed these railways, have usually paid, 
in the first instance, a very large tribute, in the shape of 
" purchase money " and ^^ compensation " to the landowners* 2 
and moreover, the railway companies, in 1848-9, when 2669 
miles only of railway had been opened, paid as much as 
270,000i. a year towards the parochial rates of the different 
parishes through which their railways passed. 

The railway itself, as soon as opened, tends both to diminish 
the cost of production, and to increase the price of agricultural 
produce ; and the railway company, though its line of railway 
caimot add a pauper to the inhabitants of a parish, is so heavily 
taxed, by the mode of rating railways which the Court of 

♦ ** Purchase money" and "compensation" thus paid hy the different railway 
companies in England during the last fifteen years, appear to have amounted in 
the whole to millions upon millions sterling ; and it is in respect of the purchase 
of cultivable land, that a large part of this pa3rment has been made. The 
Manchester and Leeds railway, fifly-six miles in length, now part of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire railway, cost, in this respect alone, the enormous sum of 
513,946/., and this same short line has been required to pay on the average of 
several recent years, an annual contribution of 80 18/. to the poor rates of the 
several parishes through which it passes. The correctness of the figures given 
respecting this line, is ensured by their resting on a return furnished to me by 
Mr. Lawn, the accountant of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway CompaDy, 
in which the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company has been merged. 
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Queen's Bench has established^ as sometunes to pay one-fifth^ 
or even one-fourth, of aU flie poor rates of an entire parish.* 

These and other sources of benefit enjoyed by the owners 
of agricultural land in England f are greater, perhaps, than 
their class has obtained, during the same period, in any 
other country. Even if English landowners had abstained, 
as completely as the gods of Epicurus, from taking any part 
in the industrial struggle of the busy world, below or around 
them, still they must, for more than half a century, have seen 
the value of their broad acres increasing. Certainly, if any one 
of them, lord or squire, had fallen asleep at the outbreak of 
the great French Revolution, and had slept on for fifty years, 
like Epimenides in ancient Greece, or Rip Van Winckle more 
recently on the Western side of the Atlantic, he would 
hardly, on awakening, have recognised the face of his old 
inheritance, so " crescent in its faculty." 

Nee longam tempns, et ingenB 
Exiit ad codum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miratnrque novas frondes, et non sua poma ! 



* The 270,000?. of my text is obtained from Mr. Watkins's Table fomid in 
the *' Minutes of Evidence given befwe the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Law relating to Parochial Assessments,** 1850. 

FOOB AND OTHBB LoCAL IU.TE8 PAID BT THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES. 



Lengthopen 
in 1849. 


Name of Railway. 


Amount paid for Rates. 


1848. 


1849. 


477 
225 

216 
162 
148 
247 
465 
198 
260 
268 


London and North Western - 
Great Western - - - - 

London and South Western -" 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
South Eastern - - - - 
Eastern Counties - - 
Midland - - - - - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
York and North Midland 
York, Newcastle and Berwick - 


£ 
58,649 
38,555 
B. &E. 
19,491 
22,834 
24,367 
24,754 
33,125 
16,793 
13,960 
14,513 


£ 
55,812 
29,303 

8,100 
19,351 
23,354 
30,518 
25,635 
32,118 
18,071 
15,855 
14,816 


2,666 


Total 


267,041 


272,933 



t See the enumeration in Lord Monteagle*s lucid Report, prepared for the 
adoption of the Committee of the House of Lords on Burdens and Exemptions 
of Real Property ; Parliamentary Paper, 449, Commons, Sess. 1846. 
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The landowners of England have not, however, been care- 
less . lookers-on, but have taken a considerable part in the 
industrial progress of their country. English agriculture is 
now, in some respects, in advance of that of most, if not of 
all, the countries of the European Continent The rental of 
whole counties has been greatly increased by the intelligent 
employment of capital and skill : not only has the rental of 
the old estate of the landowner been increased, but open and 
uncultivated commons and wastes have been largely enclosed, 
and throughout extensive tracts of almost every county in 
England, two blades of grass now grow, where only one was 
formerly found. 

Between 1790 and 1820, through a considerable part of 
the country, the rent of land rose from Ss, per acre, to 16«. 
per acre. An intelligent writer on the subject, to whose re- 
port on the agriculture of Norfolk the prize was recently 
awarded by the Royal Society of Agriculture, teaches us 
that, in 1843, the rents of the county of Norfolk, were esti- 
mated '^ to be fiilly equal to those of the highest and palmiest 
days of agriculture ; " and the same author states, that ** no- 
thing but a period of alarming distress, in the struggle 
through which numbers will be swept off, will cause any 
reduction." * 

These various considerations prepare us to expect that the 
burden of pauperism will fall lightly, at the present day, on 
the English agriculturist. If, when the facts are ascertained, 
such expectation should prove wholly unfounded, — if it should 
appear, that the agriculturist is paying, in poor-rate, nearly 
twice as much, on his rental, as the more fortunate ratepayer 
of a manufacturing district, — we may feel assured that, but 
for the various causes which, during the last sixty years, have 
added so largely to the wealth of the landowners of England, 
the pauper would, by this time, have been receiving the lion's 
share in the rental of the whole region of English agriculture. 

In order closely to examine, and correctly to appreciate 
this pauperism of the agricultural and manufacturing districts 

♦ Richard Noverre Bacon, Keport on the Agriculture of Norfolk, Sva 
London, 1844, pp. 40. 96, and 97. 
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of England^ it will be most convenient to select a certain 
number of counties, as representatives of each interest. 

As representing the agricultural interest, probably ten 
counties will be thought a suflScient number to collate with 
the three populous manufacturing and commercial counties of 
Lancaster, Stafford, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
These three counties will manifestly give very distinct evi- 
dence of all such evil influences, connected with pauperism, 
as are necessarily exercised by commercial and manufacturing 
industry and enterprise, and the presence of a dense popu- 
lation. The only difficulty is in making a fair and unob- 
jectionable choice of the agricultural counties. That we 
may obtain a district wholly free from natural causes of pau- 
perism, we should select only counties in which the population, 
per acre, does not exceed the average of England, and in 
which the rental of real property gives at least an equal 
sum, per head, for the population, with that given by the 
average of the whole country. The accurate and instructive 
statistical tables of the Registrar-General's reports, should 
also be consulted, and any such unhealthy region as, by its 
very nature, may tend to aggravate the evils of the working 
man's condition, and to convert the labourer into a pauper, 
should be excluded from our list. 

Moreover, we ought to choose counties in which what is 
generally considered as the best and most economical system 
of agriculture prevails ; which seems to be the case where, 
property in land being but little divided, either in ownership 
or occupation, the landlord obtains a greater amount of rent, 
than he would be likely to get from a more numerous tenantry, 
employing the same amount only of tenants' capital as that 
now used. That our selected counties may therefore ad- 
mittedly represent the most truly English condition and 
character of agricultural life, they must, taken as a whole, 
consist of large properties and extensive farms, constituting a 
noble domain, of what French writers usually call " la grande 
propri^t^ " and " la grande culture." It would be improper to 
select any one of the few counties in which owners and occu- 
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piers of land are decidedly more numerous than they usually 
are in the counties of England. 

All such conditions will be fully satisfied by our selecting 
the agricultural counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Dorset, 
Essex, Norfolk, Oxford, Suffolk, Sussex, and Wilts : 



Couotiet. 


Area in English 
Statute Acres. 


Population 
Census of 1851. 


Annual Value 
of Property as 
assessed to the 

Poor Rate in 
1847. 


Annual Income 
from Real Es. 
Ute, as valued in 
1847, per Head, 
on Population 
in 1851. 


Bedford 
Berks - 
Bucks - 
Dorset - 
Essex - 
Norfolk 
Oxford - 
Suffolk- 
Snssex - 

wats - 


297,632 
473,920 
463,880 
627,220 
979,000 
1,292,300 
467,230 
918,760 
907,920 
868,060 


129,789 
199,154 
143,670 
177,597 
343,916 
433,803 
170,286 
335,991 
339,428 
241,003 


£ 

433,347 

768,050 

706,265 

799,342 

1,655,540 

1,914,282 

718,465 

1,407,413 

1,348,701 

1,243,902 


£ 8. d. 
3 6 Hi 

3 16 11 

4 18 3} 
4 10 
4 16 3i 
4 8 3 
4 4 4i 

4 6 9} 
3 19 2 

5 3 2} 


TotAl 


7,295,922 


2,514,637 


10,995,307 


»»»»»» 


Average - 


729,592 


251,463 


1,099,530 


4 7 5i 


Lancajster 

Stafford 

W. R. York - 


1,117,260 

736,290 

1,622,840 


2,063,913 

630,506 

1,339,962 


6,463,363 
1,971,266 
3,676,281 


3 2 7^ 
3 2 6: 
2 13 2: 


t 


Total 


3,476,390 


4,034,381 


12,010,910 


»» »» w 


Average - 


1,158,796 


1,344,793 


4,003,636 


2 19 6^ 


Total: England 
and Wdes - 


36,522,615 


17,922,768 


67,320,587 


3 15 Ij 


b 



In these ten counties, the occupiers employing labourers, 
the labourers so employed, and the occupiers not employing 
labourers, are as follows.* 

Labourers employed in 
Agriculture. 

232,759 



Occupiers employing 
Labourers. 

30,553 



Occupiers not employing 
Labourers. 

10,106 



Grand total of agriculturists 



- 273,418 



* Tbese numbers are obtained from the Occupation Abstract of the Census of 
1831. In the Census of 1841, agricultural labourers are confounded with 
domestic serrants. 
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For all EDgland the corresponding numbers and proportions 
are: 

Occupiers employing Occupiers not employing Labourers employed in 
Labourers. Labourers. Agriculture. 

141,460 94,883 744,407 

Grand total of agriculturists - - 980,750 

The proportion between occupiers employing labourers, and 
their labourers, which is nearly 1 in 8 for the ten counties, is 
little more than 1 in 5 for the whole country. This alone 
would show how much larger is the average size of farms in 
the ten counties, than throughout the country at large. But 
we find, likewise, that the proportion to the whole labouring 
population of men occupying small holdings, and so " not em- 
ploying labourers," which, in the country at large, is 1 in 8, 
is here only 1 in 23. The mere labourers are about three 
times as numerous here as they are elsewhere, if their 
number be estimated with reference to the occupiers of land 
who do not employ labourers. It is to be observed, that the 
mere labourers employed in agriculture, in these ten counties, 
amount to nearly one-third of those similarly employed in all 
England and Wales ; for their number here is 232,759, while 
those of the whole country are only 744,407 ; but, at the same 
time, the ten counties, containing about one-fifth of the cul- 
tivated land of England and Wales, have a total agricultural 
population of 273,218, which very slightly exceeds the 
general average; for the agricultural population of the 
whole country is 980,750. It is only on subdividing the 
whole agricultural population, for the coimtry at large, and 
for these ten counties, into its constituent parts, of occupiers 
and labourers, that we find in the ten counties this large 
excess of mere labourers. Such results, perhaps, necessarily 
follow from the great size of estates and farms in the ten 
counties in question. 

The whole population of agriculturists in these ten coun- 
ties, 273,218 persons, gives less than twenty-four persons 
who find employment on each square mile of land. The 
proportion of inhabitants, who live on and by the soil, in 
countries of more divided property, throughout Europe, seems 

F 2 
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generally to be much greater. In different parts of the 
valley of Nievole, in Tuscany, the number of persons support- 
ing themselves as agriculturists, per square mile, varies from 
300 to 700.* 

It is not essential to this inquiry to determine exactly the 
number of landowners in these ten counties. Various con- 
siderations, beginning with Domesday Book, and ending with 
parliamentary returns of yesterday, all tend to show that the 
landlords of the 141,460 occupiers, who cultivate at least 
nine-tenths of the cultivated land of England and Wales, are 
more numerous than has sometimes been stated by foreign 
writers, though less so than has been assumed in England. 
It is a singular fact that, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there should be more diiKculty in coming to a conclusion, 
as to the number of English landowners, than there is in 
detemmung their number in the reign of William the Con- 
queror. Professor Schlosser, in his " History of the Eighteenth 
Century," estimates their entire body at 7000. M. Moreau 
de Jonnfes, and other French writers, have gone, perhaps, to 
somewhat of an opposite extreme, in raising their number 
up to 50,000. I have no doubt that the truth lies between 
these limits. Probably, even the 141,460 occupiers, who 
cultivate nine-tenths of all the cultivated land of England 
and Wales, pay rent to a considerably greater number of 
landlords, than Professor Schlosser gives for the whole country. 

Whatever the exact number of such landowners may be, 
either in the whole of England or in our selected counties, 
it is quite apparent that those counties furnish a most ample 
and unobjectionable example of that system of occupation of 
land, which its advocates describe as, for various reasons, the 
best; "which," according to Mr. M^Culloch, "gives the 
greatest scope to improvement ; which allows of the division 
of labour being carried to the farthest extent; and which 
puts it into the power of the occupier, to avail himself of 
every new improvement and increased facility of production : " f 

* Sisraondi, Etudes sur l^Economie Politique^ torn. i. p. 144., in the essay, "De 
la Condition du Cultivateur de Race Gaelique, en Ecosse, et de leur Expulsion." 

f M* Culloch, A Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire, 
vol. i. p. 454. 
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by means of which ^^ population is increased, proportionably 
to the increased produce of the land, at the same time that 
labour is properly distributed, that indolence and apathy are 
banished, and that a provision is made for a successful 
prosecution of all those arts, that improve and embellish 
society."* 

In all other respects the condition of these ten chosen 
counties seems likely to ensure their freedom from any 
pauperism exceeding that of the rest of the country. 

It will appear, by consulting the Registrar-General's tables f, 
that the average mortality which, in London, is 1 in 40, and 
in some of the manufacturing towns is much higher, is for all 
England 1 in 45. In the ten selected agricultural counties, 
the general health and longevity is decidedly above the 
average of all England. J If, in estimating the burden of 
pauperism, we consider the proportion which the charge for 
poor-rate, or, more correctly, for relief of the 'poor, bears to 
the rent of the occupier, — in other words, the amount of rate 
in the pound on the net value of the property assessed, — it is 
manifest that those counties ought to have the lightest burden 
of pauperism where the real property is in excess in proportion 
to the population. § Now the net rental of England and Wales, 
as assessed to the poor-rate in 1847, was 67,320,587Z., which, 
on the population of 1851, gives just 3Z. 155. \\d. per head, 
as we see by the foregoing table. The corresponding appor- 
tionment, given by the above ten counties, is 4Z. 7s. b\d. 
per head, on the population, a sum which greatly exceeds the 
average of the whole country. The three manufacturing 
counties give only 2Z. 19s. 6^d per head on their population, 
and are therefore below the general average. 

These ten agricultural counties furnish nearly three acres 
of land for each individual of their population; the three 

♦ M* Culloch, A Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire^ 
vol. i. p. 456. 

t See the Registrar-General's Ninth Annual Report, p. 183. 

t Appendix. 

§ In the second chapter, this has been seen to be the case in the wealthy 
parishes of the metropolis, as in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
where the relief of the poor costs only about 6rf. in the pound on the net rental. 

F 3 
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manu&ctaring counties less than one acre of land of an inferior 
quality* : the specific density of population is, in truth, nearly 
four times as great in these three manufacturing counties as 
it is in the ten agricultural. The annual value of the whole 
property assessed to poor-rate is greater in the three counties 
than in the ten; but this excess, 1,015,603Z., amounts to only 
58. per head, on the manufacturing population of 4,034,381. 

K it should appear that pauperism prevails extensively in 
counties endowed with so many advantages, we may feel 
satisfied that such pauperism must mainly be the work of man 
alone; and that, as legislation has produced, so it may re- 
move, the evil. At present, however, it is enough for us to 
ascertain what is the condition, in respect of pauperism, of 
these agricultural counties : the consideration of the remedy 
must be postponed till we shall have observed the symptoms, 
traced the history, and understood the nature and extent of 
the disease. 

Before we endeavour to ascertain how the burden of re- 
lieving pauperism is distributed throughout these counties, let 
us see what are their sources of relief for the poor, inde- 
pendently of the poor-rate. 

The apportionment of the charitable endowments, reported 
on by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Public Charities, 
is found to be as follows : 

£ s. d. 

Bedford . - . . 13,720 15 6 

Berks - - - - 21,392 5 5 

Bucks - - - . 11,397 5 9 

Dorset - - - - 9,356 14 6 

Essex ... - 21,572 7 8 

Norfolk .... 37,243 9 11 

Oxford .... 13,945 12 1 

Suffolk .... 28,948 13 5 

Sussex .... 10,178 

Wilts .... 16,662 17 3 

Total - - £184,418 1 8 

* Appendix. 
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£ 8. d. 
Lancaster - - - - 35,322 9 1 

Staflford .... 20,392 19 10 
W. R. York ... 52,775 18 4 

Total - - £108,491 7 3 

Total of Englaad and Wales £1,209,395 12 8* 

Of these foundations, a certain proportion has been created, 
with the intention of promoting education. The wise bene- 
volence of our forefathers, thought, the education of the young 
just as necessary a work of Christian duty, as the support of 
the old. The parish officers are very frequently trustees of 
the educational as well as of the pauper fund thus created ; 
and the children of the poor are usually the peculiar objects 
of the founder's intended bounty. A general statutory 
measure for regulating the application of these educational 
funds is greatly needed. The necessity of such a measure 
had become manifest at least twenty years ago. The Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the operation of the Poor Laws 
declared, in 1834, that many of the funds thus destined to 
the purposes of education, were applied in a manner unsuited 
to the present wants of society ; and, from that day to the 
present, no attempt whatever has been made, to prevent such 
misapplication, or in any way to improve the administration 
of any part of these ample funds. The country is now reaping 
the fruits of this neglect. It is found that " in the midland 
and southern parts of England, and in the rural districts 
more particularly, where such endowments exist, they have 
become, in nine cases out of ten, a positive hindrance, rather 
than a benefit, to the object they were intended to promote." f 

No single work brings into one view, for these various 
counties, as Mr. Low's work has done for the metropolis, 
the amount of the annual voluntary contribution to such 

♦ See the Summary appended to the "Analytical Digest of the Reports 
made by the Conmiissioners of Inquiry into Charities/* part ii. p. 828. (presented 
to Parliament, and published in 1842). 

f The Dean of Hereford, (the late Vicar of King's Sombome), Suggestive 
Htnta towards Improved Sectdar Education, Introduction, p. 23. 

F 4 
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public charities^ as are mainly appropriated to the use of the 
poor. 

I know of no statistics on which, either the sums annuallv 
disbursed, in these counties, by organised public charity, or 
the number of persons among whom the disbursement is 
made, can be exactly determined. Into this terra incognita 
I shall, therefore, not attempt to enter. It matters little, for 
the inquiry into which it is proposed now to enter, what the 
exact amount of their charities, in each county, may be. 
Undoubtedly it is great as a whole ; and, in many large places 
the number of persons, so relieved, considerably exceeds the 
number relieved, both in workhouses, and as out-door paupers, 
during the same period. 

A single table of such charities, in one manufacturing town, 
I can present to my reader. It contains the public charities, 
in Birmingham, by which relief is aflForded to the indigent. 



Name of Hospital, &c. 


Income from Volun- 

tray Contributions 

in 1850. 


Income from Pro- 
perty in 1850. 


Number of Persons 
relieved. 




£ 8, d. 


£ 8. d. 




General Hospital - 


2,297 


796 


23,745 


Eye Infirmary 


182 2 3 


33 18 


3,354 


Ear Infirmary 


28 13 


4 9 6 


287 


Lying-in-Hospital - 


748 9 7 


Nil 


1,769 


Queen's Hospital - 


2,485 14 


Nil. 


5,490 


r Blind School - 

\ Invested for Building - 


599 11 6 


Nil 


14 males 


1,234 17 10 


NU. 


13 females 


Bodily Deformity Institution 


58 16 


Nil. 


100 


Totals - 


7,635 4 2 


834 7 6 


34,772 



By comparison of this table with subjoined details *, it will 
be seen, that the sum expended in Birmingham, by public 
charities, is less than the corresponding amount of relief under 
the Poor Law ; and that the number of persons, obtaining 
relief and assistance from the public charities, is greater than 
the number relieved under the Poor Law ; just as is the case 
in the metropolis itselff 

♦ See Appendix. I am indebted to Mr. Corder, the clerk to the guardians 
of the Birmingham Union, for these details respecting the public charities of 
Birmingham. 

\ Above, p. 34. 
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It remains for us to ascertain and compare the burden of 
pauperism, as relieved under the Poor Law, throughout these 
agricBltaral and mannfacturing districts respectively. 

What then, in the first place, does the year's expenditure 
in relief of the poor amount to as a poundage on the rateable 
value of real property assessed to poor-rate in these counties ? 
In the year 1847 it was as follows : 



Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Dorset 

Essex 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Suffolk 

Sussex 

Wilts 



Average 



8. 


d. 


2 


Oi 


2 


2J 


2 


H 


2 


2f 


2 


If 


2 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


If 


2 


H 


2 


H 



A much lighter burden falls on the manufacturing dis- 
trict: 

Lancaster - - - - 1 Of 

Stafford - - - - 11 

West Riding of Yorkshire - - ^ ^i 

Average - - 1 2f 

For all England and Wales, the sum expended in relief of 
the poor was, on the average, a pound-rate of Is, 7d. on the 
net rateable value of the property assessed. It appears, there- 
fore, that, in respect of this pound-rate, the agricultural dis- 
trict is greatly above, and the manufacturing far below, the 
general average. 

The burden of pauperism, as pressing on ratepayers, or 
their landlords, is therefore demonstrated to be, in one im- 
portant point of view, far heavier in the agricultural, than in 
the manufacturing, district. 
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Another contrast^ equally unfavourable to the agricultural 
counties^ is obtained by placing them in juxtaposition with 
the whole of London itself. The average expenditure for 
relief of the poor throughout the metropolitan district, for 
the year ended 25th March, 1847, was Is. 5^d, in the pound, 
which stands contrasted with the 28. 2^d. of the foregoing 
table. If another year be taken, and a like comparison be 
made of the proportionate outlay, per head, of population in 
each district, a result equally unfavourable to the agricultural 
interest will be obtained. By using the Census of 1851, 
and the Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, the 
most recent information will be put together. The following 
is the result: — The metropolitan district contains 115y square 
miles, and a population of 20,447 on the square mile. 
These agricultural counties contain 11,399 square miles, 
and a population of only 220 on the square mile. 



NameofDutrict. 


Population in 1851. 


Expended for Relief of the 
Poor in the Year ended at 
Lady-day, 1850. 


Proportion per 
Head on Population. 


London* 


2,362,236 


£ 8. d. 
741,722 


8. d. 
6 3} 


The ten agri- 
cultural coun- 
ties 


y 2,514,637 


1,137,250 1 Of 


9 0^ 



If, instead of taking the whole of these ten agricultural 
counties, we should select single unions, in the purer regions of 
agriculture in each of the same counties, and thus see what is, 
in each of such unions, the extent of pauperism, we should find 
it greatly, indeed, to exceed the average amount throughout 
England. And this would appear to be so, even in the 



♦ Above, p. 35. 

f The details are as follows : 

£ 8. 



Bedford 
Berks 
Bucks 
Dorset 

Essex 



43,382 4 
77,423 9 

77,458 18 

83,818 6 

167,597 11 



d. 












Norfolk 

Oxford 

Suffolk 

Sussex 

Wilts 



£ 


8, 


d. 


190,942 


4 





78,947 


8 





135,295 


10 





149,617 


7 





132,767 


4 
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case of extensive unions^ in which the population is thinly 
spread^ and the average acreage per inhabitant is greatly 
above the like average of the whole of England and Wales. 
This fact is, perhaps, more decidedly conclusive than any 
other, standing alone, to show that there must be some 
strange vice in the laws which can bring about so unnatural 
a result. 

With such a region of selected unions of the purest agri- 
culture, it is proposed now to compare an industrial and 
populous quarter of the metropolis, the " Eastern District " 
of the Registrar-General: comprising Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, St. George in the East, Stepney, and 
Poplar. A subjoined table will supply all statistical details 
needed for such a comparison.* 

The following are some of the more striking results of the 
table. In the country district, the population gives only one 
family of four persons for 15^ acres of land ; the town district 
affords, for such a family, less than the twentieth part of a single 
acre ; in other words, the density of the population in the one 
district is more than three hundred times as great as it is in 
the other. The whole net rental of the country district is 
upwards of 2,000,000Z. ; that of the town, little more than 
1,000,000Z. ; and these respective amounts of net rental give 
41. 105. O^d. per head on the whole population for the country 
district; a corresponding sum of only 2/. As. O^d. for the 
London. Yet the pauperism of the working classes is so much 
more severe in the country than in the London district, 
that each of the 447,823 inhabitants of the fertile region of 
agriculture would receive from poor-rate, if it were divided 
equally among them all, a sum of more than lOs. yearly, 
almost double the 5s. Id. each, which would be the correspond- 
ing sum for each inhabitant of the town district. Even the 
landlord suffers, to this extent, in the country district : his 
double amount of net rental (two millions yearly, as contrasted 
with the single million of the London district) has to pay 
almost as high a pound-rate for relief of the poor as is re- 

* Appendix. 
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quired in the London district ; the country paying 2^. 2^ 
in the pound, and London 2^. 2^d* 

The conclusion seems irresistible, that the burden of 
pauperism, looked upon as a charge on property throughout 
these regions, so differently circumstanced, is equal in amount; 
and that, so far as the poor are concerned, the pauperism 
which is diffused, with its sufferings and its crimes, through- 
out the pure region of agriculture, is, in its intensity, just 
twice as great as prevails in a metropolitan district exposed to 
the operation of many pauperising influences, from which the 
country is comparatively exempt. 

Perhaps enough has been already said on the inequality in 
the existing apportionment of the burdens of ratepayers : let 
us, therefore, now turn to contemplate the wretched paupers 
themselves, and see what is their distribution over the face of 
the land. 



Counties. 


Population of the 
Unions in 1841. 


Number of Pau- 
pers relioTed in 
Union* during tlie 
Quarter ending 
Lady-day, 1841. 


Proportion of Pau- 
pers relieved in 
the single Quar- 
ter nf a Year to 
tlie whole of the 
Inhabitants. 


Bedford - 

Berks - - - 

Buckingnam - 

Dorset - - - 

Essex - - - 

Norfolk - 

Oxford - 

Suffolk - 

Snsaex - - - 

Wilts 


112,379 
190,367 
140,352 
167,874 
320,818 
343,277 
141,330 
302,178 
223,435 
233,246 


11,279 
18,472 
18,624 
21,549 
41,807 
33,034 
16,360 
33,789 
29,257 
30,003 


1 in 9J 
lin 101 
lin 74 
lin 7* 
lin 71 
1 iniof 
lin 8| 
1 in 8{{ 

lin ra 

lin 7} 


TotA\n - 


2,175,256 


254,174 


lin 8j 



The average proportion of the paupers relieved during the 

♦ It may be observed, that, wherever the amount expended, in relieving the 
poor of a thinly peopled district, measured by its proportion to the net rental of 
the property assessed, equals the corresponding amount similarly expended in a 
more populous place, we may be sure, not that the owner is suffering, in either 
instance, for the burden may still be light on him, but that the working classes 
in the district where there is a comparative surplus of property, and a deficiency 
of population, are, and of necessity must be, in a state of a greater destitution 
than exists, at the same time, in the other district. 
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first quarter only of the year 1841, to the whole of the in- 
habitants of the Poor Law Unions in these agricultural counties, 
is 1 in 8^. 

The estimated total of paupers relieved in England and 
Wales during the same quarter is 1,299,048, which, among 
15,906,829 inhabitants, gives 1 in 12^ as the average of the 
whole country. 

The corresponding destitution in the Poor Law Unions of 
the three principal manufacturing counties during the same 
period was widely different, having been as much below the 
general average of the country, as that of the agricultural 
counties was above that average. 



Counties. 


Population of the 
Unions in 1841. 


Number of Pau- 
pers relieved in 
Unions during 
the Quarter end- 
ing Lady-day, 
1841. 


Proportion of Pau- 
pers relieved in 
the Quarter, to 
the whole of the 
Inhabitants. 


Tiftncaster 

Stafford - 

West Riding, York - 


994,474 
442,348 
790,751 


67,078 
19,995 
54,216 


1 in \^ 
1 in 22^ 
1 in 123 


Total 


2,227,573 


141,289 


1 in 16 



Mr. Fletcher has given a table of the pauperism of England 
and Wales, as indicated by the proportion to the whole 
population of the persons relieved in the quarter ended Lady- 
day, 1844.* It may be observed, that a comparison of the 
like proportion between the persons relieved and the whole 
population, if made for any year, or quarter of a year, between 
1837 and 1851, would lead to a like result. The following is 
extracted from Mr. Fletcher's table : — 



Name of County. 

Bedford 
Berks - 
Bucks - 
Dorset - 
Essex - 
Norfolk - 



Proportion per Cent, above 
or below the Average of 
England and Wal^s. 

- +26-9 

- +19-0 

- +49-7 

- +43-0 

- +500 

- +29-6 



♦ Moral and Educational Statistics, Plate XL and corresponding letter-press. 
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Name of County. 

Oxford - 




Proportion per Cent, above 
or below the Average of 
England and Wales. 

- +46-9 


Suffolk - 


- 


- 


+ 36-2 


Sussex - 


- 


- 


+ 43-0 


Wilts - 


- 


- 


+ 67-7 


Lancaster 


mf mt 


-. 


-14-5 


Stafford 


- 


- 


-25-8 


West Kiding, 


York 


- 


-19-6 



The one set of counties is 40 per cent, above the average 
of the whole country ; the other, 20 per cent, below it. 

The number of paupers actually receiving relief in these 
agricultural counties on the 1st January, 1851, (excluding 
vagrants,) was 178,864; the number receiving relief in 
Lancashire, StaflFord^hire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
on the same day, being only 130,391. The population of the 
ten agricultural counties, therefore, though much smaller than 
that of the three manufacturing counties, contains a far greater 
absolute number of paupers. 

The apportionment of the paupers, in the agricultural coun- 
ties, is as follows : 







* Paupers relieved on 1st Jan. 1851 


Counties. 


Population in 
1851. 


(Vagrants excluded). 






In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


Bedford - 


129,789 


1,024 


6,452 


7,476 


Berks - - - 


199,154 


2,359 


10,828 


13,187 


Bucks - - - 


143,670 


1,372 


10,394 


11,766 


Dorset - - - 


177,597 


1,629 


13,826 


16,465 


Essex - .. - 


343,916 


4,422 


22,270 


26,692 


Norfolk 


433,803 


3,393 


23,181 


26,574 


Oxford 


170,286 


1,485 


10,335 


11,820 


Suffolk 


335,991 


4,039 


22,120 


26,159 


Sussex - - - 


339,428 


3,057 


14,989 


18,046 


WUts 


241,003 


2,794 


18,895 


21,689 


Total - 


2,514,637 


25,574 


153,290 


178,864 
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In the year which ended 25th March, 1850, the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in these ten agricultural counties 
was 1,137,250?., or 9^. O^d. per head on the population of 
2,514,637 (census of 1851); that of the metropolitan district 
for the same period 741,722?., or only 6s. Sid. per head on 
its population of 2,362,236. 

Although the ten counties above taken are unexceptionable 
samples of the interest which they represent, I will never- 
theless compare, in respect of pauperism, two other purely 
agricultural counties, Cambridge and Huntingdon, with three 
great commercial and manufacturing towns, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Stockport. It will be seen, by inspecting a sub- 
joined table*, that the sums expended are nearly equal, being 
110,942Z. for the two agricultural counties, and 1 09,72 IZ. for 
the three towns : but the difference in intensity of the pau- 
perism in the districts compared, is evidenced by the result, 
that the sum, per head, on the population, expended in them 
respectively, is 9^. 2^d. throughout Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, while the corresponding sum in the towns, 
is only 55. Id. per head. 

Not only, therefore, is the burden of pauperism sustained 
by agriculture greater than that of the three manufacturing 
counties, but it is found to be equally in excess, whether we 
compare it with the pauperism of the metropolitan district, or 
with that of the most densely peopled of our large commercial 
and manufacturing towns. 

Other terms of comparison may be suggested, which will 
make the condition of the English agriculturist, whether 
payer or receiver of the poor-rate, still more odious than it 
already appears. In the following table the sum " expended " 
is, in Scotland, not wholly applied in relief, but includes 
*^ management, law expenses, poor-house buildings, and 
general sanitary measures," for all Scotland. The sum " ex- 
pended " for the ten English counties, is expended in relief 
and maintenance of the poor. 

* See Appendix. 
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District. 


Expended. 


Proportion 
per Head 
on the Po- 
pulation 
of 1851. 


Proportion per 
cent, on Real 
Property ac- 
cording to the 
Returns of 
1847. 


Scotland - - - 


£ 8. d, 
581,553 4 3^ 


8. d. 
4 0^ 


£ 8, d. 

6 4 9^ 


The Ten English 
Counties* 


1,137,250 


9 0^ 


11 10 



So that all Scotland, with a rental f nearly equal to that 
of these ten English counties J, pays, as the whole outlay 
of her Poor Law administration, little more than half the 
sum which the ten English counties pay for relief and main- 
tenance of the poor alone. 

The contrast with miserable Ireland, feven while she is still 
suffering from the consequences of the famine and fever 
which so lately decimated her population, is still more re- 
markable. The annual value of property rated to the poor- 
rate in Ireland is 13,187,421Z.§ ; and the expenditure, under 
the Poor Law of Ireland, in the year ended 29th September, 
1850, was as follows : — 



In-Malntenance. 


Out- Maintenance. 


Salaries and Rations 
of Officers. 


Totol. 


£ 
710,945 


£ 
120,789 


£ 
447,318 


£ 
1,403,108 



The Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland published, in their 
Fourth Annual Report, a statement of the corresponding ex- 
penses incurred in the first half of the year 1851 ; and a Par- 
liamentary Paper, published since most of these pages were 
written, gives an account of the third quarter's expenditure 
of the same year in Ireland. It appears from these data 
that, during the whole year, which has now ended, on 29th 
September, 1851, the sum expended in Ireland in relieving 

* See above, p. 74. 

t Of 9,320,784/1 See Pari. Paper, 87. ii. Commons Sess. 1849. 

X 10,995,307/., above, p. 66. 

§ It is now stated, for 1851, at 11,923,459/. Pari. Paper, 641. Sess. 1851. 
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the poor will have been about 1,102,359Z. The pauperism of 
all Ireland^ therefore, with her 6,515,794 inhabitants, costs 
less in 1851 than the pauperism of these ten agricultural 
English counties with only 2,514,637 inhabitants.* 

And what is the proportion, in our English agricultural 
counties, as compared with either Scotland or Ireland, of 
those who are compelled to have recourse to parochial relief? 
Here the pauperism, as measured by the number of persons 
relieved on a single day, is exactly defined by Poor Law 
Returns. The Reports of the ^^ Poor Law Board" in England, 
the " Poor Law Commissioners " in Ireland, and the " Board 
of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor " in Scotland, give 
us the means of an accurate comparison. 

This favoured agricultural district of England, containing a 
population smaller 'than that of Scotland f, gives 178,864 
persons, as its paupers relieved on the 1st January, 1851, or 
nearly 1 in 14 of its population. The day's pauperism of 
Scotland, as returned for the 14th May, 1851, consisted of 
83,292 persons only, or 1 in 34*46 of its population. 

If the number of Irish paupers in Ireland be compared 



* Parliamentary Paper 641, Session 1851. The following is the summary 
of its contents : 



Quarter ended. 


Expenses incurred. 


Poor- Rate 
lodged. 


For In- 
Maintenance. 


For Out- 
Relief. 


Other Ex- 
penses. 


Total Ex- 
penses in- 
curred. 


28th Dec. 1850 
29th March, 1851 
28th June, 1851 


£ 
118,479 
160,401 
165,608 


£ 

915 
2,462 
4,705 


£ 
127,877 
141,719 
132,912 


£ 
247,271 
304,582 
303,225 


£ 
353,776 
263,073 
223,538 


Total, 9 months 


444,488 


8,082 


402,508 


855,078 


840,386 



If we assume the quarter ending on 29th Sept. 1851,tobeas-| 

expensive as that which ended on 28th Dec. 1850, we must i- £247,271 
add to the 9 months' total - - - - -J 

Total of the year - - - - £1,102,349 

•t The population of the ten counties is 2,514,637 ; that of Scotland, in 1851, 
is 2,870,784. 

G 
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with that of the paupers of agriculture in England^ the result 
is equally unfavourable to us. All Ireland^ on the 1st 
February, 1861, when not yet recovered from the desolation 
of her famine, was relieving only 250,000 paupers, or little 
more than 1 in 30 of her inhabitants. At the same 
time, Bedford, Bucks, and these other eight agricultural 
counties in England, were relieving, as paupers, nearly 1 
in 14 of their inhabitants. For every Irishman, therefore, 
who, in famished and depopulated Ireland, is reduced to the 
dire necessity of applying to the union, there are two English- 
men under a corresponding necessity in most of these ten 
selected counties, the choicest region of our aristocracy and 
agriculture. Alas, that the truthful and honest and industrious 
Anglo-Saxon race should be degraded below the level of 
the Celt I 

The foregoing considerations are, perhaps, sufEcient to 
satisfy most men that the evils of our poor laws press much 
more heavily on the agricultural interest of England than 
they do on the manufacturing or the commercial. At all 
events now, as prior to the inquiry of 1833, it is in agricul- 
tural regions that the evils of pauperism, whether produced 
by our poor laws or not, are much more heavily felt than 
elsewhere. 

To complete the picture of pauperism, in town and country, 
some additional touches are needed. Offences against pro- 
perty, constitute, with the fearful list of offences against the 
game laws, the greater part of all offences committed agauist 
the criminal law, by Englishmen. The proportion of com-*- 
mitments for such offences, in these agricultural counties, is 
greatly indeed above the average of the whole country.* It 
appears that the greater proportion of such criminals is amid 
the greater mass of pauperism. 

The relative proportion of criminals, as ascertained by 
official returns, in respect of the total number of commitments 

♦ See Mr. Fletcher's Tables, as appended to his General Report, published in 
the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1848-49-50, vol. ii. 
pp. 255 — 340. ; and also in the Moral and Educational Statistics of England and 
Wales, by the same writer. 
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of males^ to quarter sessions and assizes^ on the average of 
the years 1845-6-7, is as follows * : 



Proportion per cent, above 
and below the average 
of England and Wales, 
in the period 1845-6-7. 



- 


+ 


15-1 


- 


+ 


14-8 


- 


+ 


44-2 


- 


+ 


2-7 


- 


+ 


16-9 


- 


+ 


19-2 


- 


+ 


16-0 


- 


+ 


2-0 


- 


+ 


2-8 


- 


+ 


16-2 


^ 


^^^ 


1-4 


- 


— 


6-9 


« 


,„^ 


39-9 



Agricultural Counties. 

Bedford 
Berks - 
Bucks - 
Dorset - 
Essex - 
Norfolk - 
Oxford - 
Suflfolk - 
Sussex - 
Wilts - 

Manufacturing Counties. 

Lancaster 
Stafford 
York - 



Why is it that the crime of these agricultural counties 
should thus, in each of them, exceed that of the average of 
all England ? Surely because, in each of them, the labouring 
man is degraded and pauperised far below the average of his 
condition throughout the country at large. 

Meagre were his looks. 
Sharp miseiy had worn him to the bones ; 
Noting this penmy, to myself I said — 
An if a man did need a poison now, 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him ! 

How contrary is it to the experience of other civilised 
countries, to find an excess of crime, not where men most do 
congregate, but under the open vault of heaven, in the wide 
and fertile fields of agriculture I 



* These per centages are from Mr. Fletcher's Moral and Educational Statistics. 
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There is usually some difficulty in instituting an accurate 
comparison between the crime committed in one country, and 
that committed in another : the difference in the classification 
of offences, and in the modes of procedure adopted by diffe- 
rent coimtries, often renders such a comparison almost im- 
practicable, and the attempt to make it of little use. But 
there is, or ought to be, no difficulty in ascertaining accu- 
rately how the criminality of different portions of the same 
empire is distributed. It will, it is believed, be found that 
generally, in every country, the greater proportion of crime, 
at all events of offences against property, occurs in great 
cities. It is, for the most part, within their gates that 
^^Malesuada Fames ac turpis Egestas" are found. 

A satisfactory comparison of the amount of crime in diffe- 
rent populations, according as the town or country element of 
society prevails in them, will be fdrnished by ascertaining the 
proportion of crime to population in each of several provinces 
of the Austrian empire. Official statistical tables enable us 
easily to see what is this proportion. We must be content 
with the German class of offences called Verbrechen^ instead 
of our own middle-age description of felony. By ascertaining 
the proportion of this great class of crimes called Verbrechen, 
as committed in different provinces of Austria, we shall see 
where most crime is found, just as satisfactorily as, by a table 
of all commitments for felony or misdemeanor^ to quarter ses- 
sions and assizes, we do so, for the same period, in respect 
of different parts of England. I set down provinces in the 
order of their criminality. The table is founded on the 
average number of offences committed during the three years 
1845, 1846, and 1847, and the proportion is that ascertained 
by reference to the census of 1846. 

Proportion. 

Lower Austria - - - 1 in 468 

Upper Austria - - - 1 j> 792 

Bohemia - - - - 1 „ 814 

Moravia and Silesia - - - 1 ^ 925 

Tirol 1 „ 939 

Kuestenland - - - - 1 » 1553 
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With slight exception^ increase in proportion of crime 
seems simply to follow the increase in the town element of 
the population. The great preponderance of Lower Austria, 
and the capital which it contains, over every other part of the 
empire, draws a remark from the editor of the official tables, 
on which the above statement is founded. After observing 
that Lower Austria, with the capital, far exceeds every other 
province in its proportion of 1 accused person out of 468 in- 
habitants, he says, truly enough, that the phenomenon ought 
not to seem strange, for great cities are always the centre of 
*^ poverty and criminals," as well as of intelligence and per- 
sons in easy circumstances ; and that this must especially be 
so in a place such as Vienna has of late become, and containing, 
as that city now does, a considerable manufacturing popula- 
tion, "depending on the accidents of commerce."* How 
imnatural a condition of society, then, is ours here in England, 
where a greater proportion of criminals is found in agricul- 
tural districts than in our most densely peopled commercial 
and manufacturing counties. 

The experience of many years has shown that a large 
part of the crime which leads to trial at quarter sessions 
and assizes, is committed from the pressure of poverty alone. 
An increase in the physical well-being of the people is ever 
accompanied by a diminution of crime. Wages remaining 
the same, a diminution in the price of bread is a sure fore- 
runner of a diminution in the number of criminal offences. 
This result has been manifest enough, in many counties, since 
the repeal of the com laws. If, therefore, we compare dif- 
ferent agricultural counties with one another, we may expect 
to find that the counties of the greatest amount of pauperism 
will be those of the greatest amount of crime. '^ My poverty, 
but not my will, consents," may, unhappily, be the plea of 

* Knrze Statistische Darstellimg der bisherigen Civil- and Criminal-Gerichts- 
pflege in den CEsterreichischen Staaten (ohne Siebenbiirgen, Ungam und 
der Militar-granze), ihrer Kosted, und des fiir die Umgestaltung beilaufig erfor- 
derlichen Aufvv^andes. Im Aaftrage des Justizministers. Wien, 1848, aas der 
Eaiierlick-koniglichen Hof- und Staats- druckereL 
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many of the poverty-struck depredators on property, who 
are yearly imprisoned in gaols. 

A few agricultural counties may be found in which the 
proportion of paupers to population is a little below the 
general average of the whole country. Among such counties 
are, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. The 
pauperism from which the great agricultural county of Lincoln 
suffers, if estimated with reference to its population, but little 
exceeds the general average. 

Now the sum expended in relief of the poor throughout 
England and Wales, for the year which ended on 25th March, 
1847, amounted to a contribution of 6«. l^d. per head on the 
whole population. The amount for each of the ten agri- 
cultural counties was about 9«. 6d.* The corresponding 
amount for the coimties now selected, is as follows : 

8, d, 

Northumberland - - - - 5 71^ 

Westmoreland - - - - 5 4f 

Cumberland - - - - 4 3 

Lincoln - - - - - 6 7| 

It may be added that these four counties constitute a 
district which, taken as a whole, is certainly much more di- 
vided, both in property and occupation, than our selected ten 
counties t; and that, in this smaller region, the landowners act 
with singular mildness in protecting their game. The 
criminal tables of the Home Office, and the census of 1851, 
give us the means of comparing the four counties with the 
ten in their most recent production of criminals. The details 
of the comparison will be best seen in a tabular form J : the 
result is, that the average number of prisoners committed 
for trial, or bailed, in the ten agricultural counties, of the 

* ParL Pap. 735. Commons, Session of 1848.' 

f See the Statistical Investigations of Mr. f Ietcher*s Moral and Edvcationtd 
Statistics of Engkmdy and Mr. Barton's Essay on the Influerice of Subdivision 
of the Soil on the Moral and Physical WeU-being of the People^ found in the 
"Journal of the Statistical Society," vol. xiii. p. 63. 

\ See Appendix 
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greatest masses of wealth and the greatest pauperism^ is 8^ 
on each 1000 of the population ; while, in the four counties 
contrasted with them, the corresponding number of com- 
mitments, during the same period, is only 4^ in the 1000. 
The corresponding number of persons committed, or bailed, 
in England and Wales, is 7^ in the 1000 on the population. 
Again, therefore, this select region of agriculture sinks below 
the general average of the country. And in the smaller 
agricultural districts, where a less amount of pauperism is 
found, crime is also diminished in a like proportion. With- 
out pausing to ascertain whether undetected crime is not 
probably a good deal greater in these ten counties than in 
England at large, it should be observed that, where there are 
great estates in agricultural counties, game is usually pre- 
served with some strictness, and the game laws undoubtedly 
do something towards filling gaols with men, and workhouses 
with women and children, and so increasing local rates. The 
number of criminal offences is much lower in counties where 
there are more landowners and occupiers, and fewer partridges 
and pheasants. 

The prisons of England, great as is the improvement re- 
cently introduced into many of them, still, by their influence 
on their inmates, add largely to the catalogue both of 
criminals and paupers ; and great amelioration in the organis- 
ation of such establishments is still called for. It may safely 
be asserted, that many of our prisons constantly and largely 
degrade and corrupt the unhappy children and young of- 
fenders who are confined for short terms within their walls. 
When it is the head of the family who is imprisoned, and not 
his child, the consequence of such imprisonment is, in a vast 
number of cases, necessarily to throw wife and children on the 
parish. It is not likely that the child should escape the evil 
influence to which the parent is subjected ; and that parent, 
if once convicted of larceny, or any other felony, is by an 
intendment of law, created by express statutory provision, 
always to be considered as actually chargeable to the parish 
in which he may reside, and is therefore always liable to 
removal to his place of settlement, even if in employment, 

o 4 
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and not in need of parish relief.* Moreover, a large proportion 
of children are found among the inmates of workhouses, to 
the evil and corrupting influence of which such children are 
usually exposed, and must remain exposed, until district schools 
shall be effectually organised. " The child is father of the 
man." We may, therefore, look for a great preponderance of 
juvenile, as we have already found a great preponderance of 
adult, criminal offenders in these pauperised agricultural 
counties. Mr. Clay, in his Report on the Preston House of 
Correction for the year 1848, has given a table from which 
the following is extracted. He does not give all our ten 
counties ; but the proportion would be substantially the same 
in all. 

Counties. 

Berks - _ - 

Bucks - - - 

Dorset 

Essex « - - 

Suffolk 

Sussex - - - 

Wilts 

Average 

North Lancashire 

Ignorance, so often the nurse, if not the parent, of immo- 
rality and crime, reigns supreme amid the pauperism of these 
agricultural counties. This ignorance exceeds that which 
generally prevails elsewhere, at least as much as its accom- 
panying pauperism here exceeds the average pauperism of 
the rest of the country. 

It appears that about 33 per cent, of the male population, 
throughout England and Wales, sign their marriage register 
with marks. In these agricultural counties, the proportion 
of such signatures very greatly exceeds the general average : 
in the majority of them, the excess of ignorance thus ascer- 

♦ 35 Geo. m. c. 101. s. 5. 
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tained^ is from 30 to 53 per cent above the average/ And^ 
in agricultural counties generally, the necessity of making 
some such general provision for education, as may em- 
brace within its scope the children of the working classes, 
is even greater than it is elsewhere ; although its necessity 
may justly be said to be paramount throughout the whole 
country. 

The inspectors of schools bear testimony, and it is easy 
to observe, that there is now gradually developing in the 
minds of merchants and manufacturers, as well as among the 
working classes in our town population, " a deep and honest 
interest in the educational problem of the country ; " f but it 
may be justly doubted, whether any such interest is, as yet, 
generally felt, among either the landowners or the labourers 
in agricultural counties. 

It has been in cities that all great movements, tending 
towards civilisation, seem ever to have originated. It was in 
cities that the Christian proselytes first learned a higher 
wisdom than that of their ancestors. Gospel truth itself was 
still rejected throughout the greater part of the domains of a 
wealthy territorial aristocracy, cultivated by a degraded race 
of slaves and colons, long after it had been largely received 
in the chief cities of the Roman empu'e ; and, when the glad 
tidings of salvation were welcomed in those cities, the deposed 
deities of a time-honoured superstition sought for refuge, and 
long found protection, on the hills and in the valleys, amidst 
the groves and at the fountains, of that country region, from 
which the very name of pagan, as used by Christians, is 
derived. J We need not wonder that this modem paganism 

* The whole number of men who signed the marriage register with marks, in 
the year 1844, in the ten agricultural counties, was 6999. A table obtained from 
Mr. Fletcher's investigations (and published with the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education, 1848, 1849, 1850, vol ii pp. 341, 342.) will be found 
in the Appendix. It shows the excess as it is found in each of the ten agricul- 
tural and three manufacturing counties, above the general average of the whole 
country. 

t Mr. Morell, General Report for the Year 1850 ; Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education, 1850-51, vol. ii p. 630. 

t The term pagan was originally applied to the inhabitants of the country, 
who, on the first propagation of the Christian religion, ** adhered to the won^ip 
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of Ignorance^ and love of ignorance^ should be so difficult to 
overcome in its rural fastnesses. With respect to our own 
landowners, and their furtherance of education, the testi- 
mony of inspectors of schools has long tended to show that 
" the great and crying evil of all, is the absence of such sym- 
pathy on the part of the owners of property generally, in the 
education of the working classes, as to induce them to sup- 
port, efficiently, the annual expense of schools already ex- 
isting ; " and, it appears, that complaints of this unwilling- 
ness are louder in the agricultural districts than elsewhere. 
A recent Report on Essex, Norfolk, Suffi)lk, and two other 
adjoining counties, gives many instances of such unwillingness 
and neglect. From one parish alone the owner of the soil 
derives a rental of some 4000Z. per annum, and gives to the 
school the sum of 7 1, while " the principal owner of the adjacent 
parishes derives from them a rental of upwards of 3000Z. per 
annum, and contributes IZ. to the support of the school." 
Yet, in the very same place, the legal rights of these owners 
of property are most rigorously enforced, to the great discom- 
fort and injury of the poor *, though corresponding duties are 
thus neglected. " The parish is in the more miserable con- 

of false gods, or refiised to receive Christianity," after it had been received 
l)j the inhabitants of the cities. See Facciolati, v. Paganus. In like manner 
heathen signifies an inhabitant of the heath. Remarkable instances are found 
of the continued worship, in country districts, of the pagan deities, and of 
nymphs of groves and fountains, long after the general adoption of Christianity ; 
some such instances are indicated in Fashley's ^ Travels in Crete,'* voL i. 
p. 89. note 28., and traces of the ancient heathendom are very distinctly per- 
ceivable in many modem superstitions, in different countries of Europe. In 
England, such traces are found in the names of some country places : for instance, 
of TAwrrfold in Norfolk, 7%iir«field in Stafford, ThursXej in Sussex, and, pro- 
bably, T^urleigh in Bedford, ThurloYr in Essex ; as well as in the fuller form, 
ThundertA&lA. in Surrey, and Thunderslcf in Essex : these all seem to be derived 
from the old god Thunar^ Thonar, or Thor, just as we owe to him the name of 
Thursday. Similarly Hamertony in the West Biding of Yorkshire, Hammering- 
ham, Hammerwickf and perhaps Homerton elsewhere, are derived from Hcunar, 
one of the names by which the same god Thunar or Thor was designated : see 
Kemble's Saxons in Englandy vol I c. xii. s 2. ; so also Wanborough, formerly 
Wodnesbeorh, in Surrey and in Wilts, Wonston in Hants, Wonersh in Surrey, 
and many other names of places in England, seem to be derived from Woden : 
see ib. p. 340. 
♦ See below, Ch. XTV. 
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ditioiiy as the proprietors of neighbouring parishes have re- 
duced the number of cottages on their estates, and driven in 
the labourers to occupy small tenements in this, thus in- 
creasing, beyond due proportion, the population of the working 
classes." Elsewhere, as a large landowner testifies, a noble 
earl is the lord of the manor, within which seven-tenths of all 
the poor children attend a school, built for the use of three 
adjoining parishes, but from his lordship " no assistance can 
be obtained, either for the building of the school, or for its 
maintenance. The tenant of the earl also refuses any assist- 
ance, either to the building or to its support : " and in this 
case a clergyman is, in reality, the only resident, besides the 
two already mentioned, capable of assisting it. In the third 
parish, ^^ the lord of the manor, and his tenant, made a small 
donation to the building, but each has refused further sup- 
port"* 

Human nature can show itself to be as selfish and unchris- 
tian, in our own age and country, as it was in the moral dark- 
ness of heathendom itself; and any English poet who, in the 
nineteenth century, should follow the example of Virgil, or 
Dante, and people the doleful shades with men of his own 
age and country, might, perchance, exhibit English land^ 
owners, sharing the torments of the crowd of ancient 
Romans: 

Qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis. 

Nee partem posuere suis, quae maximA turba est ! 

Such instances of selfishness and neglect of a duty, which 
cannot as yet be enforced, "according to the form of the 
statute, in such case made and provided," is so common, that 
unless further and more effectual means be provided, to 
maintain such schools for children of the working classes, 
many even of those now existing, will wholly fail. Mr. Mitchell 
avers, in speaking of part of the West Norfolk district, that 
unless further means be devised for this purpose, such schools 

♦ General Report for 1850, by Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools; the 
Sev. M. Mitchell, on the schools inspected by him in the counties of Cambridge, 
Essex, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk'; Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, vol. ii. pp. 249^252. 
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*'must all fall to the ground.'* And, moreover, as to the 
existing schools in the last-mentioned five counties, the 
Inspector reports, that there is a class of them " in which the 
master is ignorant and slovenly, the school-room dirty and ill 
found, the children ill-disciplined, unwashed, uncombed, with 
clothes unbrushed and ill put on, slouching in person, im- 
cleanly in habits, ungainly in figure, debased in character, 
and degraded in circumstances." The reason why the 
number of schools with ineflScient, and even with totally 
incompetent instructors, in this district, was very great, is 
accounted for, partly, " by the deficiency in numbers of duly 
qualified teachers, and partly by the very low salaries which 
are offered, and which would often hardly secure the services 
of a decently skilled day-labourer. Hence persons, broken in 
character, health, or morals, of that class who, having at- 
tempted many things without success, at length decline to 
school-keeping as a last resource, are ultimately, for want of 
other applicants, forced as it were, upon reluctant managers."* 
Nor is it solely the selfishness of the landowner, or his indif- 
ference to the cause of education, that is in fault, in causing a 
failure of those necessary funds without which it is utterly im- 
possible that competent teachers should be obtained. Through- 
out the agricultural district, it is to be feared, that, on this 
question, an enlightened benevolence has not as yet found its 
way into the mind of the farmer. In speaking of local rating, 
in support of education, the Dean of Hereford says, "At 
present, in our rural districts, it would be almost impossible to 
bring it into operation ; the education of the labouring classes 
is the very last thing for which the farmer would think of 
voting parish money, and it might not be too much to say, 
that, not one rural parish in the South of England, would 
willingly rate itself for that purpose. Parishes in the North 
might, and in many towns such a plan would, probably, work 
well, and, in the end, lead to its general adoption." 

It would be a grievous error to suppose, that the middle 
classes of England would not benefit, in a high degree, by 

♦ The Rev. M. Mitchell's Report, ib. p. 250. 
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such a general provision insuring the education of all. Their 
children would always remain at school two or three years 
longer than the children of the working classes, and would 
receive a more complete education than their poorer neigh- 
bours. Each class would, in its respective place, receive a 
xx)rresponding improvement and elevation. 

That the want of education, among a large part of the 
middle class in England, is great, notwithstanding the increase 
in recent voluntary efforts to amend it, no one can dispute. 
That it would receive a greater impulse, by a provision for 
the education of all, than by any other means, seems also 
•clear. By such public provision, a very much better edu- 
cation would be ensured than has ever yet been brought 
within the reach of many among the middle classes; and 
the expense of such education would be greatly diminished. 
It is worth while to pause for one moment, in order to 
contemplate the want of education which in many parts of 
the country is foimd, even among men of substance, who, 
imder any rational scheme of representative government, 
must certainly enjoy the elective franchise, and who, in the 
administration of matters of local interest, even fill important 
municipal or parochial oflSces, in which large sums of money 
pass through their hands, and accounts ought to be kept. Let 
us take the " substantial householders" appointed to the office 
of overseers of the poor, now, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in civilised England. Such officers are required to 
Mgn various written documents. The legislature assumes that 
they can write. The assumption is very often falsified by 
the fact. The statement of grounds of appeal, which the law 
has long* peremptorily required to be ^^ under the hands^^ of 
parish officers, are not uncommonly signed by marksmen. 
Instances of such signatures, x , have frequently, during the 
last fourteen years, come under my own eye, in the course 
of my professional practice. In the year 1848, the legis- 

♦ Since the statute 4 & 5 WilL IV. c. 76. s. 81., which enacts that the overseers 
who appeal against an order of remoyal, shall deliver to the overseers of the 
respondent parish, ** a statement in writing, tinder their hands, of the grounds of 
such appeal** 
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lature for the first time required (by the statute 11 & 12 
Vict. c. 31. 8. 2.) that overseers, obtaining orders for the 
removal of poor persons, should send to the parish to be 
affected, a statement in writing, ^^ under the hands of such 
overseers, setting forth the grounds of such removal." Since 
the passing of this statute, I have had papers before me, as 
counsel, containing a marksman's signature to grounds of 
appeal, while the corresponding statement, setting forth the 
grounds of removal, in the very same case, has been similarly 
signed by a marksman overseer. Ignorance thus evidenced 
by the inability to write, has been noticed by observers, who 
have been placed in various situations, enabling them accu- 
rately to judge of the matter ; and it appears, in many parts 
of the country, to pervade, to a considerable extent, the whole 
class of overseers of the poor. 

The inquiry of 1833, alone, showed how general must be 
the ignorance, how universal the want of proper education, of 
a great part of that class of society out of which parish officers 
are chosen. In a parish in Sussex, as the rector testifies, 
neither of the two overseers could read or write.* In the 
Pershore division, containing sixty-six parishes, in Worcester- 
shire, some of the overseers, as we are informed by an active 
resident magistrate, " can scarcely write their names, and 
few can keep accounts (witness the returns made to parlia- 
ment), and are so ignorant or inattentive to the magistrate's 
orders, wishing to slip through their half-year with as little 
trouble as possible, that many appeals against removals and 
other expenses are very unnecessarily incurred." " Although 
clear and often able replies " to the queries of the commissioners 
in 1833, were "received from the officers of the town parishes, 
some of the answers, even from the metropoUsy were evidently 
written by illiterate and ignorant men." One of the popula- 
tion returns from Middlesex, to which the commissioners, in 
1833, had occasion to refer, was attested by the mark of the 
returning officer. In some of the parishes of Cheshire and 

* Report from Her Majesty's Commissioners for inqoiriDg into the Admi- 
nistration and Practical Operation of the Poor Laws, 1834 ) Statement of Bev. 
B. Ellison, Bector of Slangham, vol. i. p. 159. Folio edition. 
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Nottinghamshire^ a x was found substituted for the overseer's 
signature, in the revising barrister's list of voters. On the 
revision of the list of voters for West Sussex and for North 
Essex, the revising barrister, in both counties, *'met with 
many overseers apparently perfectly unable to comprehend, 
from reading the Reform Act, what they were required to 
do. Many were unable to write at all, and others could with 
di£Sculty affix their names to the lists. Some appeared un- 
able to copy accurately the schedule of the act, according to 
the form there given. Those lists which had any pretension 
to correctness, had been invariably written out by the parish 
schoolmaster, or under the advice and direction of some 
resident gentleman. Few were capable of furnishing any in- 
formation, or of understanding that any distinction existed 
between a freehold and a leasehold qualification." There 
were " few lists which did not require considerable alteration. 
Attempts at an alphabetical arrangement seemed to have 
completely failed." In North Leicester, the revising barrister 
says : " I found very great difficulty in revising the list of 
voters, owing to the illiterate character of the overseers of 
many of the parishes. In one instance, where there were 
two overseers, one had not acted, and did not sign the list, 
though he was able to write ; and a mark x , was substituted 
for the signature of the other. There were^ I think, three or 
four lists unsigned, none of the overseers being able to write, 
and about the same number only signed by one overseer. In 
about sixteen or eighteen lists, the overseers had resorted 
to the assistance of the parish schoolmaster, or some other 
person, to assist them. In not more than ten parishes, did the 
overseers appear in the least to comprehend the duties they 
were required to perform. I found, however, the overseers 
of the parishes of Loughborough, Castle Donnington, Melton 
Mowbray, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, exceedingly intelligent 
men, while in the eastern side of the county, where the popu- 
lation is exclusively agricultural^ I met with a degree of igno- 
rance I was utterly unprepared to find in a civilised country. "^^ * 

♦ Report, p. 160* 
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In North Devon, the revising barrister " found that not less 
than one-fourth of the overseers were unable to ready'* and he 
mentions one overseer who had not that qualification, and yet 
was intrusted with the distribution of rates to the amount of 
7000Z, per annum.* 

When the ignorance of the small farmer is like the "slavery 
that hugs her chain," and renders him unwilling to incur any 
trouble or expense for the purposes of education, we need 
hardly wonder that there should be at least an equal want, on 
the part of the ignorant agricultural labourer, of all perception 
of the necessary tendency and value of education to those who 
can obtain it. 

Utter want of education by the agricultural labourer, and 
his inability to perceive its use, is, in part, the cause of 
that comparative lukewarmness, which prevails in rural dis- 
tricts, respecting this great question of educating the rising 
generation. " It must have been observed by all who have 
inquired into, and are conversant with, the question," says 
the present Dean of Hereford, " that the feeling in favour of 
education is much less strong in the rural districts than in 
the towns : this in some measure arises from the agricultural 
labourer seeing so little inducement, in a worldly point of 
view, to educate his children, and having no knowledge, from 
experience, that it can in any way render his home a more 
happy or a more contented one."t The same author, was 
himself, for years, a labourer in this vineyard of education ; 
and while promoting industrial pursuits, and instilling feelings 
of self-respect and self-dependence, and principles of truth 
and honesty, into the hearts and minds of the young, he saw 
constantly around him how much happier and better the 
whole rising generation is made by such an education ; he 
saw *^ that it leads to greater propriety of conduct in all the 
relations of life, and that those who have remained longest at 
school, have generally turned out the best, and have given 

* Report, p. 160. 

t Bemarka occasioned by the present Crusade against the Educational Plans 
of the Committee of Council on Education, by the Rev. Richard Dawes, Vicar 
of King*8 Somborne, Hants. London, 1850. 
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a proof that the longer they remain the greater is'the security 
of their becoming, in their respective stations, what the friends 
of education expect them to be."* 

That voluntary efforts are utterly insufficient to educate 
the children of the whole community, the most ample expe- 
rience has served fully to demonstrate. We might just as 
reasonably leave it to voluntary efforts to provide for the 
maintenance of the poor, among the whole body of our labour- 
ing classes, as leave it to such efforts to provide for the moral, 
intellectual, and religious training of the young, among the 
same classes. What claims on the charity of Christians 
have higher sanction than those of the poor ? None in this 
country have been more universally admitted, from the 
earliest times ; and, if the voluntary principle has been found 
wholly insufficient to provide for keeping body and soul to- 
gether, even in the case of the poor, how can we rationally 
expect it properly to provide for any educational training of 
aU the children of those very poor ? 

It will be seen, in the course of these pages, with how 
much reluctance the claim of the poor to a compulsory pro- 
vision was admitted, and how anxiously the legislature was 
employed, during the greater part of a century, in endeavour- 
ing to render efficient the voluntary efforts of the day towards 
providing maintenance for the poor. The inadequacy of all 
such efforts was finally, though reluctantly, admitted ; and 
at last, towards the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
relief of the poor was provided for by compulsory taxation. 
No sober English statesman denies the justice and wisdom of 
such a provision ; its principle has lately been extended and 
enforced in Scotland, and, for the first time, introduced into 
Ireland. The impossibility of adequately providing, by vo- 
luntary efforts, for the educational wants of the country, is, 
surely, at least as clear now as it ever was clear, that 
voluntary efforts would prove unavailing to provide for 
the maintenance of the poor, and prevent their dying from 
starvation in the midst of plenty. It would in truth seem, that 

* Dawes, Suggestioe Hints towards improved SecuLar Education^ Introduction. 

H 
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of the two laws of compulsory taxation, the first, ensuring 
food for a pauper parent, though able-bodied and profligate, 
the other, providing for the education of his helpless and 
innocent child, the latter is especially commended, by the 
consideration that its outlay, would greatly diminish the pro- 
bable future amount to be expended in relieving pauperism. 
Such an outlay would also rapidly diminish a heavy item in 
our annual national expenditure, by reducing the number of 
inmates of cages and lock-ups, of gaols and bridewells, of 
houses of detention and houses of correction, of penitentiaries 
and model prisons, of hulks and transports, and of penal 
colonies. In those colonies, such an outlay would prevent 
the further flow of the turbid stream of corruption through 
countries till of late unstained by the vices of civilisation ; 
and, at home, it would equally benefit the ratepayers, whose 
burden it would alleviate, and the poorer classes, whose 
pauperism it would prevent. Certainly, adult pauperism has 
never held out any such promise as its childhood does, to 
induce the State to provide for its necessities : it has generally 
rather resembled Dante's wolf, that could never satisfy its 
ravenous will, and was more hungry after its meal than before. 
Intemperance may be justly considered as one of the chief 
causes of both pauperism and crime in this country; and 
when the brutalising and brutal character of the intemperance 
which now prevails, is looked at, it can hardly be doubted, 
that an immediate consequence of educating all children, of 
all classes of the community, would be, a great diminution 
in the amount of such intemperance, and a corresponding 
diminution in the amount of that pauperism and crime to 
which it gives rise. On questions of this kind, the dear- 
bought experience of our neighbours, ought to be used by us 
as a lesson. It appears that in Holland, an increased con- 
sumption of ardent spirits, has been the cause of an increase in 
the prevailing pauperism of the people. The special attention 
of the Dutch legislature, has been recently given, to the steady 
and continuous increase of pauperism, which for some years 
has been going on in Holland. It appears, from a Report 
made to the Dutch House of Commons in 1849, that in 1841, 
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the proportion of persons receiving public relief in Holland, 
was 106'00 out of every 1000 of the population. In 1845 
it had risen from 106-00 to 142-58, and in 1847 to 160-82,— 
one of the chief causes assigned, being the increasing abuse 
of spirits.* 

Certainly one of the worst accompaniments and conse- 
quences of the uneducated state of our own working classes, 
is found in the habit of drinking, and in the drunkenness by 
which they are characterised. Perhaps an Englishman who 
has dwelt among, and seen much of the superior sobriety of 
the natives of either the European or Asiatic continent, feels 
all the more strongly, that this vice is a national disgrace, 
which ought to be removed from the English name. 'Tis of 
long standing. Whether " first introduced into this kingdom 
by the Danes," or introduced at a later period, it has certainly 
been the darling sin of our working classes, for more than two 
centuries. It appears greatly to have increased after the ac- 
cession of James I., and was first prohibited by statute, early 
in his reign. The act (4 James I. c. 5. a.d. 1606-7) was 
intended to put down sin; and Blackstone justly reckons 
drunkenness, as one of the offences against God and religion, 
which, in England, it has been thought fit to include within 
the range of repressive temporal legislation.! The title of 
the act is, " An Acte for repressinge the odious and loathsome 
synne of Drunckennes," and the penalty imposed for a single 
sinful act, is 5s., or, in default of payment, six hours im- 
prisonment in the stocks : liability to conviction arises at 
once, whenever any man " shall be drunk." Dalton, writing 
in 1635 J, suggests the following criterion to guide the judg- 
ment of the temporal magistrate in enforcing these penal pro- 
visions against sin : " Now for to know a drunken man the 
better, the Scripture describeth them to stagger and reel to 

* See an article On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic LiquorSy in the " British 
and Foreign Medico-Chinirgical Review,*' vol. vii. pp. 46. 48. 

f On this head of our English legislation, see Spangenherg, in his Uebersicht 
der Rdigionsverbrechen nach Englischem Rechte, published in Mittermaier und 
Zacharia's Kritische Zeitschrift fur Rechtswissenschaft und Gesctzgebung des 
Auslandes, vol. i. pp. 112 — 128. 

t Dalton, The Countrey Justicey-p.»27.e^ London, 1635. 
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and fro (lob, xii. 25. ; Esay. xxiv. 20.). And so, where the 
same legs which came a man into the house, cannot bring 
him out againe, it is a sufficient signe of drunkennesse." 

Not only is punishment for being drunk provided by this 
statute of James I. ; but to use the words of Blacks tone*, 
" There are many wholesome statutes, by way of prevention, 
which regulate the licensing of alehouses, and punish persons 
found tippling therein;" and it has been saidf, "Thus we 
see the legislature hath taken Hie utmost care^ not only to 
punish, but even to prevent, this vice of drunkenness." In 
more recent times, however, even the slight preventive check 
of the licensing control of justices of peace, has been re- 
moved, in the case of some of the houses for sale of intox- 
icating drink ; and, however great the number of parishes 
unprovided with schools may be, there are probably none, in 
which there is not an ample supply of beer-houses, licensed by 
the Excise. 

The recital of the statute is, " Whereas the loathsome and 
odyous synne of drunkennes is, of late, growen into comon 
use within this realme, beinge the roote and foundacion of 
many other enormious synnes, as bloodshed, stabbinge, 
murder, swearinge, fomicacion, adulterye, and such lyke, to 
the great dishonour of God and of our nacion, the overthrowe 
of many good artes and manuell trades, the disablinge of 
dyvers workmen, and the geSlall ympo9ishing of many good 
subjectf, abusievely wasting the good creatures of God." 
My own experience in courts of criminal justice, extending 
over a good many years, next following the commencement 
of my practice at the bar, enables me to say, that most of 
the consequences of drunkenness, as here described, probably 
prevail in England at the present day, about as generally, as 
they can have done, in any other age or country ; and that, 
certainly, a large proportion of all the crime which is yearly 
prosecuted at quarter sessions and assizes, originates in this 
source. The experience of every one, whether judge, counsel, 
attorney, juryman, or witness, who has had to attend much 

♦ Blackstone*s Commentaries on the Laws of England, voL iv. p. 64. 
f By Fielding, Works, vol. 3l p. 348, 
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in courts of criminal justice in England, must lead him to this 
conclusion. On a recent occasion, a question was put by a 
select committee of the House of Lords * to Her Majesty's 
judges: **How far may we hope that good education, in- 
cluding therein infant training, as well as sound religious and 
moral instruction, will, by its preventive eflPect, lessen con- 
siderably the prevalence of crimes ? " Mr. Justice Wightman, 
in answering this question, states his hope, that the first 
effect of the general diffusion of education and infant training 
will be, " to change the habits of the people, in their recrea- 
tions and mode of enjoying leisure, from frequenting public- 
houses, and drinking to excess, to rational and innocent occu- 
pation and amusement. I particularly mention this," the 
learned judge adds, *^ as, according to my experience, at least 
three-fourths of the criminal charges that are brought to trial 
at the assizes, originate in habits of intemperance, and the 
spending all leisure time in public-houses ; the parties usually 
being totally ignorant, unable to read or write, and, as it 
would seem, incapable of appreciating any other mode of 
enjoyment, or occupation of their leisure. Until the national 
character is much changed in this respect, any very great 
decrease in the amount of crime is scarcely to be expected." 
A most important testimony to the necessity of a great 
change in the educational system hitherto adopted in this 
country 1 Mr. Justice Cresswell, on the same occasion, avowed 
the opinion, which, if it needed great authority for its recep- 
tion, would receive it by such avowal, " that good education, 
including infant training, as well as sound religious and moral 
instruction, will do more to lessen the prevalence of crime, 
than any other mode of dealing with convicts that can be 
devised." 

It may be worth while to give a single specimen of the 
number of a serious class of offences, robbery from the 
person, to the commission of which drinking and its haunts 
frequently give rise. Let Manchester be taken as the locality 

* See the First Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the Criminal Law, especially respecting Juvenile 
Offenders and Transportation, Session 1847, Appendix, vol. i. pp. 3 — 176. 
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of our inquiries, and let the number of these robberies from 
the person committed there, in a single year, in public-houses 
and beer-houses alone, be ascertained. The number of public- 
houses in Manchester in 1848, was 475, of beer-houses, 1143 : 
in that year, 74 robberies from the person took place in the 
public-houses ; and in the beer-houses, during the same year, 
52 similar robberies were committed.* 

Statistical investigations, of which the above is a slight 
specimen, all serve to show the truth of the opinion now, I 
believe, very generally entertained by those who are con- 
versant with the administration of criminal justice in England, 
"that crime, legally considered, and intemperance, in its 
ordinary acceptation, are the concomitants of each other." f 
Statutory penalties, like those held out by our legislature, 
are futile ; and the moral improvement, by education, of the 
great mass of our countrymen, is the only sure preventive 
of such sin and its accompanying crimes. Hundreds of 
thousands of convictions have been made in this long period 
of nearly 250 years, since the passing of the statute of 
4 Jac. I. c. 5., and yet each morning's work of metropolitan 
police magistrates, in dealing with the cases of men and 
women found "drunk," or "drunk and disorderly," during the 
previous night, is still a sad indication of the state of our 
civilisation. Fearful evidence to show the enormous extent 
of the vice of drunkenness among us, may be obtained by 
ascertaining the number of persons, who, when in a state of 
intoxication, are taken into custody by the police. OflScial 
documents show exactly how many of such cases occur in a 
single year in London alone.J For 1848, that number was 
as follows : 



• Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c., of the United Kingdom 
and its Dependencies, part xviil sec. B. 1848, pp. 173, 174. 

f Neison, On the Bate of Mortality among Persons of Intemperate Habits, in 
the "Journal of the Statistical Society," vol xiv. pp. 200. 216. 

{ See the Statement of the Number, Sex, Offences, and Degree of Instruction 
of iPersons taken into Custody by the Metropolitan Police in the year 1848, in 
part xviii. sec. B. p. 154. of the Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce 
&c. of the United Kingdom, 1850. 
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1, * ■ . 

Offence. 


Malei. 


Females. 


ToUl. 


Dnmkenness .... 
Drunk and disorderly characters 


4,816 
4,381 


8,576 
3,688 


8,392 
8,069 


Totals 


9,197 


7,264 


16,461 



Of the whole number of these miserable creatures, the 
proportion who had received a little education, may be seen 
by the returns. 



Offence. 


Neither read nor 
write. 


Read only, or read 
and write imper- 
fectly. 


Read and 
write well. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. Female. 


DnmkenneRs . - - 
Drank and disorderly 


1,344 
1,482 


862 
1,394 


2.748 
2,292 


2,500 
2,118 


531 
428 


184 
157 


Total - . - 


2,826 


2,256 


5,040 


4,618 


959 


341 


Total male and female - 


5,082 


9,658 


1,300 



So that the total of persons taken into custody, for these 
offences, in the metropolis, in one year, is to be classed as 
follows : 



Persons who neither read nor write 
Who read only, or read and write imperfectly 
Who read and write well - - - 

There are also of superior education 
Making a grand total of 



- 5,082 

- 9,658 

- 1,300 

- 421 

- 16,461 



No reasonable doubt can be entertained respecting the 
probable effect of a universally diffused system of public 
education, in preventing the existence, in a great part at least, 
of this dense and corrupt mass of degradation and misery. 

Great as is the number of such cases brought into police 
courts, it does not show anything like the full extent to which, 
among the body of our labouring classes, the vice of drunk- 
enness prevails. It is only those whose drunkenness is such 
as to be manifestly dangerous, either to the public or to 
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themselved, who are thus taken into custody. A man may 
be habitually a drunkard, and may walk home, along the 
streets of London, at least half-drunk every night of his life, 
without being in any danger of having to appear at a police 
office. 

If any care had been taken to elevate the moral character 
of the people, by some provision for their education, instead 
of taking " the utmost care " of them by fine and the stocks, 
and at the same time givmg them an abundant supply of 
public-houses licensed by justices of peace, and of beer- 
houses licensed by the Excise, better results would have 
followed. 

At no time does the attempt of the legislature to put down 
drunkenness by a penalty, appear to have had any beneficial 
effect in diminishing the prevalence of the sin. The complaint 
of De Foe, in his ** True-bom Englishman," shows what was 
the pre-eminent characteristic of our poorer classes in the 
reign of William III. : 

The laVring poor, in spite of doable pay, 

Are saacy, mutinous, and beggarly ; 

Good drunken company is their delight, 

And what they get by day they spend by night ; 

In English ale their dear enjoyment h'es. 

For which they'll starve themselves and families. 

English ale has long ceased to be the sole, or even the 
main cause of their improvidence and suffering. Gin in 
England, and whisky beyond the Tweed, have long been 
the favourite beverages of our British drunkards. 

Careful investigations by Mr. Porter, have shown that " the 
self-imposed taxation of the working classes in the United 
Kingdom, in gin, whisky, and rum, is annually 28,810,208i. ; 
in beer of all kinds, exclusive of that brewed in private fa- 
milies, 25,383,1652. ; and in tobacco and snuff, 7,218,242t ; 
making a total, under these three heads, of 53,411,6152., a 
sum fully equal to the whole annual public revenue of the 
United Kingdom." It would be fallacious to use this vast 
outlay as a measure of the prosperity of the people : it is 
rather a proof of their degradation. The greater part of this 
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eoorinous sum, is spent^ by men alone^ heads of families^ 
in mere sensual indulgence^ in which their wives and children 
do not participate. 

^ Men of intemperate habits often spend half their earnings, 
if of from lOs, to 158. weekly, and as much as one-third of 
those earnings, if of from 20«. to 30^. weekly, in this sottish 
indulgence, apart from the other members of their famUies. 
It is well observed that such a state of things would not exist 
if the men were better brought up ; as is made manifest by 
the case of such artizans as are employed in matters for 
which education is needed, and who earn only a similar 
amount of wages. In this better educated class, a husband 
or father, spending on his own personal gratification alone, 
full half or one-third of his earnings, is wholly unknown; 
and, if discovered, would be execrated as a monster of bru- 
tality. ** Take even the case of a clerk," says Mr. Porter, 
" with a salary of SOL a year, a small fraction beyond 30«. a 
week, and it would be considered quite exceptional, if any- 
thing approaching to a fourth part of the earnings were spent 
upon objects, in which the wife and children should have no 
share. The peer, the merchant, the clerk, the artizan, and 
the labourer, are all of the same nature, bom with the same 
propensities, and subject to the like influences. It is true 
they are placed in very different circumstances, the chief 
difference being that of the early training — one, happily, 
which it is quite possible to remedy, and that by a means 
which would, in many ways, add to the sum of the nation's 
prosperity and respectability." * 

The same excessive use of ardent spirits, and other in- 
toxicating drinks, which characterises our uneducated and 
unthinking labourers at home, accompanies such of them as 
serve their country abroad, into every clime in which the 
British flag is unfurled, to brave the battle or the breeze. 
In both army and navy, the striking influence of intempe- 
rance, in producing crime, has long been manifest and noto- 

* Porter, On the Self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes in the United 
Kingdom, a Paper read before the British Association in 1849, and published in 
vol xiii. of the " Journal of the Statistical Society." 
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rions. l!To one can spend a months either oh board a ship of 
war^ or in a considerable place garrisoned by British troops, 
without having ample opportunity of satisfying himself of the 
deplorable fact The effect of drunkenness on the mortality of 
British troops has also been long observed, more especially on 
foreign stations. During a considerable period spent in and 
near the Mediterranean more than sixteen years ago, it was 
my fortune to have frequent intercourse, with distinguished 
members of both branches of the service. It was also my 
fortune, when on board a ship of war, to witness the dreadful 
spectacle of a man's back receiving its laceration by the 
" cat," for the grave, and, on board ship, unpardonable 
offence, of drunkenness on duty. How refrain from specially 
considering whether want of early education was not, in truths 
the main cause of a great part of the crime and punishment, 
as well as of the mortality, from which both army and navy 
suffer? That improved education of the young was the 
only safe substitute for the torture of the lash, and must 
precede the abolition of that torture, was the conclusion at 
which, most reluctantly, and after much inquiry and repeated 
discussion of the question with those whose professional ex- 
perience entitled their opinions to respect, I was obliged to 
come. While your people are brutes, it is only such motives 
as influence brutes that can influence them. 

That drunkenness is the cause of the greater part of the 
crime, and much of the mortality, of our troops on foreign 
stations, seems to be now indisputable. Recent statistical 
inquiries of great importance, embodied in an able and 
interesting paper by Colonel Sykes, have shown how large 
a proportion of the crime and mortality now prevailing 
among our troops is due to intemperance alone.* Grreat 
exertions have been made, in the Indian army, to improve 
the habits of the soldier in this respect, "by canteen re- 

* Out of 294 European soldiers, tried and convicted during one year in the 
Bengal Presidency, the whole catalogue " had in almost every instance its origin 
more or less remote, in drunkenness.** — Col. Sykes, Mortality and Disease of 
the Troops under the Madras Government, Journal of the Statistical Society, 
voL xiv. pp. 109. 135. 
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gulations^ by encouraging temperance societies^ by supplying 
malt liquor to the men so cheap that they may prefer it 
to spirits^ and also by affording them physical and in-« 
tellectual amusements ; " yet^ notwithstanding these praise- 
worthy endeavours, it is still found that " the chief cause of 
crime and mortality is drunkenness." The twig might easily 
have been bent, though the full-grown tree withstands any 
attempt to give it a new and better direction. It is hoped 
that, in a very few years, proper educational training of the 
masses of the people, by diminishing dnmkenness both in the 
army and navy, and elevating the character of the men 
employed, will lead to relieving the nation, and the oflScers 
of both branches of the service, from the necessity of inflicting 
on the men that dreadful and revolting torture, the terrors 
and anguish of which are still required for the maintenance 
of military and naval discipline. 

Such are some of the chief social benefits which the proper 
discharge of a great and primary duty of the State will 
ensure to the most numerous class of its children. 

That the diffusion of education would tend to prevent 
this pauperism, which degrades and presses down to the 
earth our labouring population, cannot surely be any longer 
doubted. In the United States of North America, " it is ac- 
knowledged by the rich that where the free schools have 
been most improved^ the people have been least addicted to in," 
temperancey are more provident, have more respect for property 
and the law, are more conservative, and are less led away 
by socialist or other revolutionary doctrines. They (the 
educated labouring classes of New England) make better 
pioneers when roughing it in a log-house in the back-woods, 
than the uneducated Highlander or Irishman."* 

Independently of the vast sums which these spendthrift 
drunkards squander yearly, and of the pauperism which, in 
their own persons, and in the persons of others, they yearly 
produce, the country would, by their reformation, save a con- 
siderable part of its annual expenditure on criminals. In 

* Lyell, A Second Visit to the United State» of North America^ vol i. p. 230. 
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Manchester and Salford^ the following appears to have been 
the cost of pauperism and crime in a year^ during a period of 
perfect repose and general prosperity.* 

Expenditure in relief of the poor £ s. cL 

for the year ended 25th March^ 

1850, for Manchester - - 55,626 1 11 

That for Salford . - - 9,517 16 4 

Pauperism - - £65,143 18 3 

Expense of detecting and punishing 
offenders in the two boroughs in 
the year 1849-50, about - 60,000 

Total cost of crime and pauperism £125,143 18 3 

Such robberies from the person, as have been already 
mentioned, committed in public-houses and beer-houses, cause 
a large part of this outlay in the borough of Manchester; 
they necessarily involve the ratepayers, or the public, in the 
heavy expense of prosecuting and convicting offenders, as 
well as of apprehending them by policemen, and punishing 
them in gaol. The food and lodging of the criminal in his 
model palace, is always superior to that of the pauper in a 
workhouse ; the attendants on the criminal, the officers of his 
staff, his governor or jailer, his wardens or turnkeys, (to say 
nothing of those who are in attendance on him when abroad, 
his pedisequi of the detective and ordinary police,) are even 
more costly, than the official staff which attends on the 
pauper. 

Let any one figure to himself the cost of a single criminal 
in the course of a long career of crime, generally undetected, 
but frequently punished by summary convictions, and occa- 
sionally by sentences of courts of quarter sessions or assizes, 
until at last he is removed, by transportation, to exercise his 
vocation in another land.t By this time, the public outlay 

* See the Scheme of Secular Education compared with the Manchester and 
Salford Boroughs Education BilL London, 1851. 

f At times, at least, such has been the administration of the colonial affairs of 
this great empire, that the prospect, or chance, of transportation, has not alwajs 
been likely powerfully to deter men from conunitting crimes. 
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upon him has been enough^ if applied in education^ perhaps to 
have actually saved some scores of such men from a like career 
of crime and suffering ; and certainly enough to have raised 
many fix)m those ranks of ignorance^ and its accompanying 
pauperism and crime, in which they are now left. It must 
be borne in mind that the whole of the machinery necessarily 
kept in perpetual motion to repress crime, and relieve pau- 
perism, is extremely costly ; and that it is impossible to im- 
prove the moral condition of the working classes, without 
largely diminishing, in every way, the cost of that crime 
and pauperism. When in gaol each prisoner costs the 
community after the rate of 222. yearly : a larger sum than 
the honest agricultural labourer, in many of our ten selected 
counties, can earn for the maintenance of himself and his 
family. In some gaols, higher rates of cost prevail ; as at 
King's Ljmn, in Norfolk, where the net average year's cost of 
each prisoner, exclusive of any charge for rent or repairs, is 
as much as 38Z., and where, at the same time, it is officially 
stated that " under the present arrangements, most of the 
prisoners must necessarily be injured, instead of being im- 
proved, by their confinement."* And the outlay on prisoners 
in gaols, is a small part of what they cost the country. 

In addition to the above fiscal reasons for spending more 
in promoting education, and less in repressing crime, there is 
another motive peculiarly important, and also peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present condition of England, which deserves to 
be mentioned. It will not be possible for us much longer, by 
the annual transportation of so large a proportion of our worst 
criminals, to pour an overflowing tide of pollution over a 
distant land : we must come, sooner or later, to that system 
of penal legislation, which enlarged benevolence and true 
wisdom would perhaps have already arrived at, by deter- 
mining to provide for the punishment in England, of most, if 
not all, grave offences committed here. Moreover, it may, 
perhaps, be expected and hoped, that imprisonment and the 
severe discipline which may be ordered in prisons, may, ere 

* Fifteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons, vol. il Northern and Eastern 
Districts, p. 33. (presented to Parliament in 1S50). 
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long, be the only mode of inflicting bodily punishment, prac- 
tically known to the administration of our criminal justice, 
and will be found a far more efiectual preventive of crime 
than that threat of death which, although still preserved, is 
so seldom carried out. Now, whatever improvement may be 
effected in the discipline of prisons, — and it may safely be 
conceded that great improvement is needed, and may easily 
be made in that discipline, — yet it is nevertheless certain, that 
the letting loose, yearly, of a large number of prisoners, is 
always likely to have very serious social effects on the 
society in which they are let loose. Such tendency has 
recently been exemplified in a neighbouring country. The 
prospect of any diminution in the outlet which distant colonies 
have long supplied for the disposal of our criminals, certainly 
increases the importance of our diminishing their number, by 
adopting the safe and cheap prevention of education, and so 
saving men from becoming criminals, rather than by striving, 
expensively and in vain, as we have long done, and are still 
doing, to reform them, when they have been made such. 

The enormous and increasing proportion of crimmals to the 
whole population must be remembered. That increasing pro- 
portion gives as its number, for the nine years, 1839-1847, 
no fewer than 197,705 persons tried at assizes and sessions, 
and 456,051 summarily convicted, making a total of 653,756, 
or an average of 70,417 different criminals, convicted and 
imprisoned yearly, during the whole period. The number 
discharged from the gaols is nearly equal to the number 
admitted into the same gaols ; for the average duration of 
imprisonment is short, and the number of deaths in gaol few : 
and, in round numbers, from 60,000 to 70,000 discharged 
prisoners are thus annually let loose upon society in England!* 

If the considerations already put forward show that edu- 
cation alone can remove a great part of the most fruitful 
sources of pauperism and crime, we need not be alarmed at 
any amount which, in reason, the nation could be asked to 

* Some of the discharges are cases of prisoners recommitted in the same year 
in which thej have been discharged, so that each of these habituh of prisons is 
counted twice or oftener in the number of the text. 
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expend in education. It should be remembered that^ for 
jeyery million paid in education rate^ there will be a large 
corresponding saving in our annual outlay on paupers, mis- 
demeanants, and felons ; and it must also be remembered that 
if England could, by any means, extinguish nine-tenths of the 
crime and pauperism, which now prevail throughout the land, 
it would matter comparatively little whether she applied 
yearly 3,000,000i or 5,000,000Z., of her abundant, if not 
superfluous, wealth in doing so. 

It can hardly be doubted, that the effects of education in 
preventing pauperism, would be as great as in preventing the 
commission of crime. The direct and necessary tendency 
of such an outlay among the young, will be to give them that 
prudence which, when they attain to a mature age, but are 
still in the full vigour of life, will enable them, by the ex- 
ercise of more intelligence, and the practice of more virtue 
than they now possess, to avoid being added to a formidable 
list of "able-bodied paupers," such as we are constantly 
providing for by the poor-rate of England. One of the things 
which appears greatly to have struck a recent traveller in 
the United States of America, is, " the almost entire absence 
of pauperism, even in the large towns, except among the old 
and infirm."* Such a condition of society forms a striking 
contrast between the state of things in New England and the 
Mother Country; if, what is seen on the one side of the 
Atlantic, fills the mind with joy and thankfulness, the contrast 
exhibited on the other ought surely to excite a feeling of 
humiliation and shame. 

One section, out of each 640 acres of land, is appropriated, 
in every township throughout the Union, for the perpetual 
benefit of the common schools. The late Mr. Sydney Smith, 
in 1824, after stating that 14,500,000 acres of land had been 
then appropriated for educational purposes, in the different 
states of the Union, adds, ** It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the value and importance of these facts : they quite put in 
the background every thing that has been done in the old 

♦ See Sir Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States of North America^ 
vol. i. p. 187. 
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world for the improvement of the lower orders, and confer 
deservedly upon the Americans, the character of a wise, a re- 
flecting, and a virtuous people." 

But beyond the public education stock of these appropriated 
sections of land, the citizens of the different states of the 
Union have made large pecuniary sacrifices, if an excellent 
investment can be called a sacrifice, in providing for the 
public education of every citizen. In " New England," es- 
pecially, the struggle has been earnest and continuous, to 
elevate the condition of the great body of the people, by 
making large and generous provision for the instruction of 
their childhood; and so, by fostering a virtuous prudence, 
and creating a cultivated intelligence in the mind and un- 
derstanding of every citizen, furnishing him with the best 
safeguard against his ever burdening the state as a criminal 
or a pauper. 

It is of the great spectacle of human happiness exhibited 
by the United States of North America, that one of us, now 
no more*, whose wisdom and benevolence were hardly ex- 
ceeded by his hilarity and wit, has said, that he "could never 
think of it without considering it as a great lesson to the 
people of England." 

" The number of public or free schools in Massachusets," 
says Sir Charles Lyell, in his recent bookf, "in 1845-6, for 
a population of 800,000 souls, was about 3500, and the 
number of male teachers 2585, and of female 5000, which 
• would allow a teacher for each twenty-five, or thirty children, 
as many as they can well attend to. The sum raised by 
direct taxation, for the wages and board of the tutors, and for 
fuel for the schools, is upwards of 600,000 dollars, or 120,000 
guineas ; but this is exclusive of all expenditure for school- 
houses, libraries, and apparatus, for which other funds are 
appropriated, and every year a great number of new and 
finer buildings are erected. The sums expended on private 
instruction in Boston, are supposed to be equal to the money 
levied by taxes for the free schools, or 260,800 dollars 

♦ The Rev. Sydney Smith. 

f A Second Visit to the United States of North America^ vol. L p. 190. 
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(55,000Z.).*' '^ If we were to enforce a school rate in Great 
Britain^ bearing the ^ame proportion to our population of 
twenty-eight millions^ the tax would amount annually to 
more than seven millions , sterling y and would then be far less 
effective, owing to the higher cost of living, and the com- 
parative average standard of incomes among professional and 
official men.'' 

That the moral elevation of the masses of the people was 
sure to arise from educating them, must have been strongly 
felt by our brethren who formerly crossed the Atlantic, to 
carry the blessings of Christian freedom to a great part of a 
new hemisphere. The Puritans, early in the seventeenth 
century, provided by law, " that none of the brethren should 
suffer so much barbarism in their families as not to teach their 
children and apprentices so much learning as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue." " To the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers," 
it was ordered, in all the Puritan colonies, " that every town- 
ship, after the Lord hath increased them to the number ofjifty 
householders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write and 
read; and where any town shall increase to the number of 
one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar school, 
the master thereof being obliged to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the University."* 

It is now felt by the most eminent of the sons of New 
England that this public provision for the education of every 
citizen, has made their country the truly classic ground of 
human freedom, intelligence, and happiness. "In these 
measures," says Mr. Bancroft f, " especially in the laws esta- 
blishing common schools, lies the secret of the success and 
character of New England. Every child, as it was bom into 
the world, was lifted ifrom the earth, by the genius of the 
country; and in the statutes of the land, received, as its 
birthright, a pledge of the public care for its morals and its 
mind." Let the parent country follow the noble-hearted anA 
generous example set by the child I 

* Bancroft, History of the Colonization of the United States, vol. i, p. 459. 
t Ibid. 

I 
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Every visitor who treads on the soil of the United States, 
is constrained at once to adopt the opinion of all around 
him, as to the universality of the blessings which public 
education diffuses throughout the community. When, in 
order to enable the Magyar race again to rise from the 
grave in which they have been interred alive, the greatest 
of living orators sought but yesterday* to win sympathy 
and aid from the citizens of the United States, the first title 
of their country to the approval and admiration of mankind, 
of which he reminded those citizens, was this, that on one 
allotment, in every place marked to become a township, 
*'even in territories where the sound of human step had 
never yet mixed with the murmurs by which virginal nature 
adores the Lord," the officers of the States of the Union 
always place a pole, with the glorious inscription. Popular 
Education Stock I " This," exclaimed Kossuth, to citizens of 
the Union, ** is your proudest monument." And what topic 
did the representative of the true-hearted Hungarian nation 
select, as the chief glory of the city of New York, in which 
he was speaking? That out of a population of little more 
than 500,000 inhabitants, there were then nearly 100,000 
children annually receiving their education in public schools. 
Kossuth declared to his generous hosts, that it was not their 
geographical situation, not their material power, not the bold 
enterprising spirit of their people, which he considered to be 
the guarantee of their country's future, — but the universalit 
of education ! 

Let us now depart from the land of extreme republican 
freedom, and see whether even the monarchical governments 
of the European continent have not done their duty better 
than England has done her's, in providing for the public 
education of all classes. We shall find, if we look into the 
statistics of education, crime, and pauperism, throughout the 
states of Europe, that great and wealthy England, un- 
approached by any nation on the face of the earth, in the 
millions of her annual outlay, for repressing crime and 
relieving pauperism, does less annually by education, towards 

• On 15th December, 1851, at New York. 
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preventing the existence of these causes of misery, than any 
other civilised Christian land. 

Englishmen, little as they admire the political institutions, 
or great centralised administration, of the Austrian empire, 
may well do honour to the solicitude, which, during the last 
forty or fifty years, has been manifested by the Austrian 
government, to provide education for the whole body of the 
rising generation, at lea^t in her German provinces. The 
subjoined statement *, extracted from official tables, gives the 
educational statistics of a great part of the Austrian empire. 
It is manifest that, throughout the provinces contained in 
the table, after allowing for cases of necessary absences from 
sickness or accident, the whole number of the children, of an 
age to attend school, are actually attending it. The State 
has, therefore, performed, even in absolute Austria, one of its 
highest and most important duties. Political freedom is 
wanting in Austria; but from the example of Austria, as 
well as that of other absolute states on the Continent, we may 
certainly leam, that the blessings of education are not neces- 
sarily confined to the citizens of a great republic, but may be 
allowed to spread among the subjects of a monarchy. 

Inquiries recently made, at the instance of the Committed 
of Council on Education, by Her Majesty's principal Secretary 
of State for foreign affairs, respecting public education as 
carried on in other countries ; and the result of such inquiries, 
founded on communications received from the principal states 
of Europe and America, has been printed under the title, 
** State of Education in Foreign Parts." f This published 
account shows plainly, how very far we are behind the rest 
of the world in this most important national work. All the 
nationalities reported on, whether Sclavonic or German, Scan- 
dinavian or Celtic, leave the European branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race far behind them. In Prussia, out of a less popu- 
lation than that of England, there are 2,433,333 children in 
constant attendance on the elementary schools ; and if the 

* See Appendix. 

t Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1847-1848, vol ii. 
pp. 546—680, 

z 2 
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attendance in gymnasia, or grammar schools, be added, the 
whole number of the young, receiving education, is 2,542,961, 
or 1 in 6 of the whole population of 16,000,000. ''School- 
money " has long been levied, as a rate, incumbent on all who 
have children ; and we are not surprised to read that ''poor- 
rates " have not been generally exacted in any part of the 
kingdom.* The communal arrangement of Prussia would 
be a parochial one in England ; subject always, like the ad- 
ministration of relief to the poor, to a limited central control, 
in order that neglect and abuse may be prevented. 

Important and interesting as is the information conveyed 
by this paper on the State of Education in Foreign Parts, there 
is one remarkable omission in it : Switzerland is not named. 
This omission may, in few words, be supplied. No country 
presents a nobler example of national wisdom and virtue, in 
respect of its provision for the public education of its people, 
than does Switzerland. In every canton such provision ia 
gladly made; school-buildings, and salaries of teachers are 
provided, and the children of the poorest classes have au 
education ensured to them in 5500 primary communal 
schools, which, during the greater part of the year, are fre-. 
quented by about 350,000 pupils, or about 1 in 7. of the whole 
population of the country. An attendance of six hours a 
day is given, except during part of the summer, when three 
hours alone is required. A small payment is made by the 
parents of each child ; and all classes, the children of high 
and low, rich and poor, equally attend in these people's 
schools, Volksschule. The principle on which the Swiss schools 
are organised, seems to be nearly the same as has received 
so high a recommendation, both in word and deed, by the 
example of the King's Sombome school in Hapipshire, to 
which reference has already been madcf 

Singing in concert is an occasional relaxation of the whole 

* A fuller account of the system of public education of Prussia, will be found 
in an article bj Mr. Wyse, in the second publication of the Central Society of 
Education (pp. 375—428.), and in Mr. Kay's work, TTie Social Condition and 
Education of the People in England and Europe^ vol. ii ch. yiii. 

t See also Dawes, Hints on an improved and self -paying System of National 
Education^ suggested from the working of the King's Sombome School, ^ • 
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school; "Griitli" and " Wilhelm Tell," " Vaterland," "Patria," 
and other patriotic strains, occupy a prominent place in such 
printed collections of words and music as the school children 
use- Such strains remind the children of their coimtry, which 
so carefully prepares them rightly to discharge in life their 
duty both to God and man. We need not wonder that, in 
return for this parental care, the Swiss should love their 
country, with affection as prodigal as that of the industrious 
and intelligent peasant of the neighbouring Tirol for hi^ 
fatherland. But the neglected children of ancient Albion 
have no more idea than a horse or an ox has, of what 
it is to have a country; and thousands upon thousands of 
them have not even heard of the name of the Queen who 
presides over the destinies of England.* 

A Swiss gentleman, who, in the prime of manhood, visits 
the people's school in which he has received his earliest 
training, has his heart filled with gratitude and pride, that 
his country possesses such institutions, and he anticipates with 
joyous confidence her future destinies, f 

The annual outlay of Switzerland, in respect of education, 
on a population, in 1844, of 2,320,000 inhabitants, was 
2,506,175 francs J, which is 1 franc, 6 centimes, or lO^d. per 
head on the population. No doubt this is a considerable 

♦ See above, p. 29. and Dr. Lyon Playfair*s Report on the Sanatory Con- 
dition of Large Towns in Lancashire, at p. 70, of the Appendix to Second 
^port of Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts. Dr. Playfair's, or rather Mr. Clay's tables, show that in the whole of 
a gaol population of the year 1844, " about 40 per cent of the prisoners were 
ignorant of the Sovereign's name ; " and their civil ignorance was equalled by 
their religious, for " about 40 per cent, of the prisoners were unacquainted with 
the Saviour's name." lb. p. 71. What, for such poor creatures, is the blessing 
of Ufe itself? 

t Pranscini's words, on such an occasion, are, ** Usciva egli profundamente- 
commosso di quelle scuole, e in una superbo dellc istituzioni del suo paese, 
e pieno di liete speranze per Tavvenire della patria." — Statiatica delta Svizzera 
tom. i p. 217. 

\ This sum does not by any means include all the sums annually appro- 
priated to educational purposes in Switzerland : it leaves out of consideration, 
the foundations for educational purposes, which, in several cantons, are admi- 
nistered by ecclesiastics, and the rich endowment of the college of the Jesuits, 
in the canton of Freiburg. 

I S 
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charge, — one which, if we make allowance for the diiference 
of prices and manners in Switzerland and England, would 
not probably be exceeded by a charge of 2a. 6d. or 3«. per 
head on the population with us, but one which does much 
towards making it sure that the outlay on crime and pau- 
perism will be reduced within the narrowest possible limits 

The Swiss cantons spend annually, in this public pro- 
vision for ensuring the education of every citizen, about 
twice as much as it costs them to repress crime and to relieve 
pauperism. Well may the patriotism of every citizen of 
Switzerland become more fervent, when he contemplates so 
great and successful an effort of his country, by enlarging 
the sphere of education, to ameliorate the condition of each 
successive generation of her citizens. 

It appears, therefore, that it is not only among our own 
kith and kin, across the Atlantic, that a people, jealous of 
their freedom, and fully alive to the advantage of local go- 
vernment, can make a great pecuniary sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of ensuring a competent amount of education to every, 
citizen ; but we also find a similar example for our instruction 
and imitation, among the hardy, frugal, and iqdustrious sons 
of freedom in Switzerland ; and even in the great monarchies 
of Europe, among subjects of an absolute Emperor, or a little 
less absolute King, great exertions have of late years been 
made, to ensure the general education of the people. It is 
only in aristocratical England that the education of the people 
has been wholly neglected by their rulers. Here is the 
land where generation after generation has been allowed to 
pass away, each equally ignorant and degraded with that 
which preceded it ; and has lived and died, destitute alike of 
physical comfort and moral training, elevated but little above 
the quadruped companions of their daily toil. 

Mr. Porter, in a temperate and able article, contained in 
his work on the ^^ Progress of the Nation,"* mentions how 
totally the rulers of England have neglected the education of 
the people. After laying down that it is the duty of govern- 
ment to provide for the security of all, by seeing that its sub- 

♦ Porter, Progress of the Nation, p. 684. ed. 1851. 
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jects are taught their duty, as men and as citizens, Mr. Porter 
adds : " Lessons to this end have indeed been taught by the 
government of England, but to whom hav^e they been im- 
parted, and by what agency have they been enforced ? To 
be adopted as a scholar a man must — at least up to a com- 
paratively recent period — have qualified himself to appear as 
a criminal at the bar of justice, and his chief schoolmaster 
would have been — the hangman I If one tithe of the expense 
that has been incurred, to so little purpose, during the present 
century, in punishing criminals, had bben employed in pre- 
venting crime, by means of education, ^hat a different coun- 
try would England have been to that which our own criminal 
records show it to have been 1 " 

Down to our own time, no inconsiderable part of the upper 
classes has harboured a rooted distrust, which seems, happily, 
now to be disappearing, of any plan for the education of the 
people ; and many a time has it been asked, among those who 
are deemed exclusively to constitute " society," and beyond 
whose sphere nothing but a wide world of nobodies exists. 
What can be the possible use of education to a mere labourer ? 
Even a merchant in a seaport town has been found to partici- 
pate in this feeling of those who are above him in our social 
scale ; and could gravely assure a poor law commissioner, a 
few years ago, not only that an agricultural labourer was very 
little above a brute, which might, perhaps, have been con- 
ceded, but that, "to educate him, would merely have the 
effect of rendering him dissatisfied with his situation in life."* 
When the Government, in 1839, first had the courage to 
constitute, by Order in Council, a Board of Education, the 
unwillingness pervading the great body of the ruling class of 
this country, to elevate the people from their state of igno- 
rance, was such, that, even in the House of Commons, the 
Government had only a majority of 275 to 273 votes in sup- 
port of the Order which they had issued. So hard a matter 
was it to take the first step towards providing, at all, for the 
education of the people, arid to apply a paltry sum of 30,000i 

* Mr. Twistleton, in the Seventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, p. 211. : cited by Mr. Porter, Progress of the Nation, p. 694. 
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for that purpose I And yet there was no lack of money in the 
country ; and, at the same time, larger sums were easily given 
towards objects of comparatively trifling importance. When 
the Order had been made by the Government, (and notwith- 
standing the favourable vote of the people's House,) the more 
exclusively aristocratical branch of the legislature, on the 
motion of an archbishop, supported by the speeches of two 
bishops, of the Church of England, at once carried an address 
to the foot of the throne, praying that the Order in Council 
might be rescinded ! But, although ecclesiastical intole- 
rance was thus placed in the van of the aristocratical force 
opposed to the Government, and rendered the . hostility of 
that force still more formidable and dangerous, yet the 
Government was firm enough to persevere in its honourable 
career. The sphere of action, created by the first Order in 
Council, has since been gradually enlarged ; but is now found 
to be, in its very nature, wholly inadequate to the necessities 
of the country. 

Illegitimate births among the poor may be compared, as 
another indication of the moral condition of these agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing districts respectively. Tables in the 
Appendix to this chapter show, that, on the average of three 
years, 1849, 1850, and 1851, the number of poor relieved in ^ 
the workhouses of our ten agricultural counties, on the 1st day 
of January, was 28,355, among whom 2601 were illegitimate 
children. The illegitimate children so relieved are, there- 
fore, in the agricultural counties, 1 in 10^ of the whole 
number of chargeable paupers. In the manufacturing dis- 
trict, the corresponding total of paupers relieved was 13,687, 
of whom 741 only, or 1 in 19^, were illegitimate. The pro- 
portion of illegitimate births among the poor who receive 
parish relief is, therefore, nearly twice as great in the agri- 
cultural as in the manufacturing districts. 

But the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births, if we 
take all classes of society into account, is lower in these agri- 
cultural counties than it is in the manufacturing; and it is 
not very much higher in these ten agricultural counties than 
the general average for all England. Notwithstanding the 
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large number of persons belonging to the class of paupers in 
the agricultural counties^ and the excess of such births among 
that class, it still appears that if the whole number of ille- 
gitimate births be looked at, the agricultural counties are not 
very much worse, in this respect, than the average of the 
whole country. . This result, which will be apparent from a 
subjoined table*, might, perhaps, have been expected: and 
makes some, at least, of the social effiicts of the agricultural 
pauperism the more manifest and glaring. 

The causes of an excess of illegitimate births, among births 
in populous manufacturing couiHies, are, perhaps, sufficiently 
obvious. Such causes are abundantly pointed out and exem- 
plified by M. Villerm^, in his " Picture of the Physical and 
Moral Condition of the Workmen employed in the Cotton, 
Woollen, and Silk Manufacture; "t and M.Moreau de Jonnfes, 
in his excellent little book, ^^ Elements de Statistique," { has 
given our three counties of Lancaster, Stafford, and the West 
Riding, as exhibiting the contrast between manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, in respect of the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births. 

In other countries the region of agriculture is almost 
exempt from this scourge of capital cities and of great and 
populous towns, whether manufacturing or commercial. 
Throughout many of the provinces of the Austrian monarchy, 
the proportion of illegitimate births diminishes, just as the 
rural and agricultural elements of society increase. Lower 
Austria contains the great imperial city, Vienna, and, there- 
fore, stands on a " bad eminence," and heads the list with a 

* See Appendix. 

f Villerme, Tableau de VEtat Physique et Moral des Ouvriers employ^ dans 
les Manufactures de Coton, de Laine, et de Sole, 

X Elements de Statistique, ch. x. p. 258. Here he states, «s one of the 
causes of illegitimate births, ** Le rapprochement intime on la promiscuite que 
produisent forcement, entre les deux sexes, les travaux des manufactures." He 
subjoins, as a proof, a short table of illegitimate births in England. 

In Manufacturing Counties. In Agricultural Counties. 



Lancaster - - - 1 in 13 
Stafford - - - I „ 17 
York, W. R. - - 1 „ 18 



Bedford - - - 1 in 30 
Hertford - - - 1 ,, 28 
Cornwall • • • 1 ^ 32 
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fearful proportion of more than one illegitimate to three 
legitimate births.* 

The lUegitimate are to 
the Legitimate Births in 
the proportion of I to 

2-8 



Conntries. 



Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Bohemia 

Moravia and Silesia 
Kuestenland - 
Tirol - 



4.4 

5-4 

6-2 

14-7 

22*6 



In France^ also^ it is mainly in towns that illegitimate births 
occur. The country there is comparatively free from this 
great social evil. The proportion of illegitimate births to the 
whole population is^ in the towns^ 1 for 161 inhabitants ; and, 
in the country, 1 for 870 inhabitants-f In Sweden, the pro- 



* The table is calculated to one place of decimals only ; it is found in the 
official ** Tafeln zur Statistik der Oesterreichischen Monarchic, fiir die Jahre 
1845 und 1846." Wien, 1860. 

f The legitimate and illegitimate births in France, in 1846, were as follows : 





Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


Total. 


Country - - . 


781,841 


34,410 


816,251 


Town - . - 


131,999 


35,223 


167,22^ 


France - - - 


913,840 


69,633 


983,473 



See Morean de Jonn^s, Annuaire de VEconomie Politique^ ffc, pour 1849. 
The following table is for 1846, in England, and for 1845 in Austria : 





Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


Total. 


England ... 


534,096 


38,529 


572,625 


Austria (excluding Lom- 
bardy, Venice, Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and 
the military frontier) - 


594,476 


97,280 


691,756 



These figures, for Austria, are taken from the official " Tafeln zur Statistik der 
Oesterreichischen Monarchic,** published at Vienna in 1850. 
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portion of illegitimate births is three times as great in towns 
as in the country ; and, in the Netherlands, the difference in 
the proportion, in favour of the country district, is nearly as 
great* 

In Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, not only is there this necessary preponderance of the 
town element of society; but such causes of illegitimate 
births as arise from the exercise of manufacturing industry, 
on the grand scale, are also in fuH operation. 

Some of the causes of this excessive immorality of the 
pauper class in our agricultural counties will, probably, be fully 
explained, when we see what has been the effect of the law 
of settlement and removal on the cottage accommodation of the 
poor in the agricultural districts of England. 

Additional historical causes of a low standard of female 
virtue may, perhaps, be found in the injurious influences of 
the bastardy law, which, with a little occasional mitigation 
or change, has been in force in this country from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. Those in- 
jurious influences will probably have been the more deeply 
felt in the more pauperised districts. Greatly, indeed, is it to 
be deplored that, throughout this agricultural district, such 
should be the condition and character of women, among a 
numerous class, in the society of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
among descendants of a people, with whom the domestic 
hearth was something sacred, and who based every legal 
right on the family relations; with whom, as with their 



If London be compared with Paris, or rather the metropolitan district with 
the department of the Seine, there is obtained : 





Total of 
Birtbiinl844. 


Of which To- 
tal the Il- 
legitimate 
were 


Proportion of Births. 


Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


Metropolitan District 


60,240 


1,925 


96-80 


8-20 


Department of the Seine 


40,005 


11,527 


69-80 


40*70 



See the Registrar General's Sixth Annnal Report. 
♦ Moreau de Jonn^s, Elements de Statistique, p. 25S. 
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kindred races, the only crime that Yirtue could not forgive, 
was want of chastity * ; with whom, even freedom itself was 
forfeited by unchasteness t, and whose women could, one and 
all, submit to death rather than to dishonour.} 

A proverb used by our kinsmen in Germany, shows that 
the feeling entertained respecting the value of female chastity, 
by the forefathers of the German race, still prevails among 
their descendants. § 

Another painful characteristic of the pauper classes of Eng- 
land is, the enormous amount of insanity and idiocy which 
is found to exist among them. The proportion of insane 
persons and idiots to the whole population in the favoured 
region of agricultural industry is truly frightful. 

That the physical suffering of the poor exceeds that of the 
other classes of society will be admitted ; and physical suffer- 
ing is a most powerful agent in producing disease of the 
brain and insanity. It is the poor, likewise, who are pecu- 
liarly exposed to the operation of some, at least, of the moral 
causes of insanity. 

Povertv alone directly produces a very large proportion of 
the whole number of cases of insanity which occur among the 

* Tacitus, Germania, xuc ** Septa pudicitia agnnt — publicatas pudicitise nulla 
venia ; non forma, non setate, uon opibus maritum invenerit — plusque ibi boni 
mores quam alibi bonse leges, valent." 

■j" J Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer^ p. 329. "Richilda, quae liber- 
tatem sxxsjn fomicando pollnit, amisit . . . filiae illorum liberae permaneant . . 
nisi forte adulterior vel fomicatione poUuantur.** Here, in England, our old 
Anglo-Saxon laws provided, among other things, on this subject, that anj man 
having illicit intercourse, should forfeit communion with the Church, and that 
foreigners, for such misconduct, should depart from the land, " with their goods, 
and with their sins." Laws of Wihtraed, 3, 4. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 39. 

X All the women who had shared in the danger of the great battle, and 
became captives on the defeat of the Cimbrians, bj Marius, sought of the 
conqueror, to have their chastity respected, and to be assigned as serfs, to the 
Vestal Virgins : on the rejection of their petition, they all put themselves to 
death. Orosius v. 16., Florus, iii. 3., and Valerius Maximus. 

§ "Wer wissentlich eine Geschandete nimmt, ist entweder ein Schelm, 
Oder will einer werden." See Hertius, Ve Paroemiis JuriiSf i. 12. (in his 
Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 273.) A curious Academical Dissertation was published in 
the year 1717, entitled ** Dissertatio Juridica qua Doctrina Vulgaris Maiorem a 
Feminis, quam a Viris, requirens castitatem, sub examen reuocatur.'* 
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indigent poor. The fatal link between poverty and insanity^ 
yrsA noticed long ago, and by no less profound an observer of 
all causes of human happiness and misery, than Shakspeare : 
** My lord, this is a poor mad soul : she hath been in good case ; 
and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her."* A greater 
number of the inmates of the county asylums, at Wake- 
field, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and at Hanwell, 
in Middlesex, says Sir William Ellis f, are sent there from 
distressed circumstances, than from any other moral cause. 
** These cases generally occur amongst married persons. 
Parents, in addition to their own personal sufferings, from 
want of the common necessaries of life, are continually en- 
during the most painful anxiety, from seeing their children, 
who look up to them for support, undergoing the same pri- 
vations, without being able to afford them any relief. It is a. 
lamentable fact, that the most frequent instances of insanity, 
from this cause, are amongst the honest and industrious. A 
poor man, who has been in the habit of maintaining his 
family in respectability, has been, from depression in trade or 
some untoward circumstances, thrown out of employment, or 
not able, with his utmost exertions, to earn what has been 
sufficient for the bare sustenance of his wife and children. 
He has been unwilling to apply to the parish for assistance ; 
or, when driven there by absolute necessity, has received such 
a scanty pittance from a harsh and unfeeling overseer, as 
barely to enable him to drag on a miserable existence with a 
body emaciated from want. The brain, participating in this 
general weakness, is no longer able to endure the high state 
of action into which it is thrown by anxiety, without having 
its functions injured." It appears that exposure to cold, 
which, in most constitutions, produces inflammation of the 
lungs, or rheumatism, is, not unfrequently, the immediate 
cause of insanity, in those who have a great predisposition to 
disease of the brain. " Much of the insanity amongst the 

* Sbakspeare's King Henry /F., part ii. act ii sc. 1. 

f A Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of Insanity, by 
Sir W. C. Ellis, M. D. 8yo. London, 1838* 
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agricultural labourers," adds the same author, ^^ is to be traced 
to their exposure to cold, and to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
combined with their poverty and their indifferent diet Not 
only do we find that the exposure to partial cold, and checked 
perspiration, are causes of insanity, but such a sympathy 
seems to exist between the brain and the skin, that, in some 
individuals, when a cutaneous eruption has been repelled, a 
seton or an issue dried up, or an old ulcer healed too rapidly, 
the disease has been transferred to that organ, and has pro- 
duced insanity in some cases, paralysis in others.** ** This 
state of poverty, too, is not only a source from which the 
disease first originates, but it very frequently is the cause of 
relapses. Removal from the scenes of misery which have 
been so painftdly felt, and occupying the mind with other ob- 
jects, aided by the influence of good diet, have often produced 
very salutary effects in a short time, and ultimately restored 
the patients to sanity. A return to the poverty which they 
had left, has, however, in many instances, brought on fresh 
attacks almost immediately." 

The number of insane and idiot paupers in these agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties respectively will be 
found in the Appendix to this chapter. On the 1st January, 
1847, the whole number in England and Wales was 18,065> 
or 1 in 880 on the population of 15,906,741 ; in the manu- 
facturing counties the number was only 2717, or 1 in 1112 
on the population of 3,031,699 ; while on the same day, in 
the ten agricultural counties, the number was actually 3107 
on a population of 2,330,944, or 1 in 740 ; a proportion far 
above the average of all England, and exceeding that of the 
manufacturing counties by nearly 50 per cent. 

What a picture is this of the social condition of a wealthy 
agricultural region, unrivalled in its fertility I 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwmdles here I 

Again, it will be found, there is a striking contrast between 
the labouring agriculturist in England and in France. In 
the latter country, in the year 1844, the whole number of the 
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insane poor, out of a population of 35,401,761, was 12,286.* 
The six departments of the Seine, Seine Inferieure, Bouches 
du Rh6ne, Rh6ne, Nord and Calvados (including, as they do, 
not only Paris and its neighbourhood, but the chief districts 
of manufacturing and commercial industry), with a dense 
population of 4,714,703 inhabitants, supply no less than 
4124, or nearly one-third of the whole number of the 
12,286 insane poor of all France ; in the remaining depart- 
ments of agricultural industry, with their 30,687,058 inhabi- 
tants, are found only 8162, as the corresponding number of 
their insane poor.f In the region of great cities and commerce, 
the insane are, therefore, nearly as 1 in 1000, while in a like 
region in England, they are only 1 in 1112. But in the 
fields of agriculture in France, the insane poor are no more 
than 1 in 3759, while our corresponding English proportion 
is 1 in 740. It follows, therefore, that a great commercial 
district with us, suffers less from insanity, than a like district 
of France ; but the proportion of our agricultural population, 
as subjected to this greatest of all human sufferings, is five 
times as great as that of the agricultural population of France. 
And yet the physical organization of the human race is much 
the same in France, as it is in England ; and the aspect of 
nature, cultivated by the hand of man here, is, at least, as 
pleasing to look on as it is across the Channel. 

It is impossible not to see, or fear, that the imequal dis- 
tribution of landed property, the progressive extinction of the 
class of small proprietors, the creation of a vast proletarian 
population, and the neglect of the State to make public pro- 
vision for the education of all members of the community, as 
well as the law of settlement of the poor, may have been con- 
nected with the development of pauperism, and the other 
social evils which are so rife in the agricultural districts of 
England. 

* Of this number 10,621 were lodged in public establishments: in ^'asiles 
publics'* 6060, and in ^'quartiers des lea hospices*' 4621; and only 1605 in 
private houses. 

f Sec table in Appendix ; it is founded on figures which have the stamp 
of official authority, and are to be found in the Annuare du Sureau des Lon- 
gitudes for 1851, and De Watteville, Etablissements de Bienfaisance, 
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It must be owned that most of the land throughout these 
ten agricultural counties is the property of a small number of 
proprietors, and is cultivated by farmers, each of whom 
occupies a large holding. In these " happy fields " there are 
nearly nine agricultural labourers for every occupier of land*, 
and "la grande propri^te," throughout the whole district, 
seeks to obtain for itself all the pecuniary benefit which can 
be derived from " la grande culture." These most pauperised 
regions of the land are unquestionably those in respect of 
which it may be said that the consolidation of farms here, 
just like the establishment of great manufactories elsewhere, 
indicates an improvement in the economy of labour ; that, in 
the country of great farms, with a given amount of labour, a 
larger quantity of food and other commodities is now brought 
to market than formerly : and that such economy of labour 
somewhat lessens the cost of production. Be it so. " And let 
the economy of labour be valued at what it is worth ; but '' let 
us not omit to inquire at the same time, whether other and 
higher considerations are not involved in the question." f 

Perhaps it is of little use to look at the condition of the 
labouring classes in other countries, with a view to judging 
of our own. In France, Belgium, and Switzerland, and in 
many other parts of Europe, the peasant proprietor largely 
occupies the place of our labourer as a tiller of the soil. In 
the vast agricultural region of France, our miserable prole- 
tarian class can hardly be said to exist ; for the length and 
breadth of the land is cultivated by its four millions of pro- 
prietors, aided by their families. More self-respect, more 
prudence, later marriages, and a very slow increase of popu- 
lation, are there the characteristics of that great change in their 
social condition, which was eflected some sixty years ago; 

* See the Occnpation Abstract of the census of 1831. Much iiiller informatioi^ 
than has heretofore been given, respectmg the occupation, of land in England, 
and other relations of the land to those who live on it, is to be expected from 
the able hands to which the returns of the census of 1851 are confided. 

f See Mr. Barton's essay, On the Inflxumce of the Subdivision of the Soil on 
the Moral and Physical WeU-heing of the People of England and Wales, pub- 
lished in the ** Journal of the Statistical Society of London," March, 1850. 
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ftnd^ with trifling exceptions, it may be said, that, throughout 
iPrance, it is only in tovms that it has been found necessary 
to organise any substantial administration of public relief to 
the poor. 

. The result of an inquiry into the condition of the labouring 
classes, and the provision for the relief of the poor in Holland 
find Belgium, instituted by direction of the English Govern- 
ment in 1838, threw additional light on the condition of 
peasant proprietors and occupiers of small farms. 

The various duties cast on the small cultivators call for 
the constant exercise of industry, skill, and foresight ; " and 
to these quaUties," says Mr. NichoUs *, " they add a rigid eco- 
nomy, habitual sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its 
chief gratification beneath the domestic roof, from which the 
father of the family rarely wanders in search of excitement 
abroad. It was most gratifying to observe the comfort dis- 
played in the whole economy of the households of these small 
cultivators, and the respectability in which they lived. As 
far as I could learn, there is no tendency to the subdivision 
of the small holdings." Mr. Senior also, in his able and com- 
pendious survey of the provision for the poor, and of the 
condition of the labouring classes f, points out the striking 
contrast between the economical situation of the labouring 
population in England and in most other countries of Europe 
in which the English principle of acknowledging a right in 
every person to support at the public expense has been 
adopted. While, with us, the class of labourers without 
property, as Mr. Senior justly observes, constitutes the bulk 
of English society, it forms the small minority of that of the 
North of Europe. After pointing out that a very large 
portion of the whole labouring population in Norway, Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein, Sweden, Wurtemburg and Bavaria, 
consists of landowners, Mr. Senior concludes (p. 87.), "It 
is probable, therefore, that the class of persons who, in the 

* Third Report of G. Nicholls, Esq., containing the Kesult of Enquiries, &c. 
dated 5th May, 1838, p. 167. 

t Senior, Statement of the Prouision for the Poor and of the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes in a considerable Portion of America and Europe, Lon- 
don, 1835. 

K 
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North of Europe and Germany, would be exposed to the 
temptation of applying for public relief, if it were granted on 
the same terms as in England, would be a small minority, 
and would be, perhaps, a seventh or a fifth, or at most a 
third, instead of three-fourths, or even a larger proportion of 
the whole community/* 

M. Chateauvieux, in his valuable paper communicated to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the poor law in 1833, points 
out very forcibly the wide difference in the condition of the 
French agricultural labourer, generally a proprietor of land, 
and that miserable class of men in England:* 

The late Dr. Channing also seems to have looked on our 
plutocratical institutions as the cause of much of the social 
evil of our present condition. In his " Duty of Free States " he 
dwells largely on the deep-seated evils of English pauperism. 
** To a man who looks with sympathy and brotherly regard 
on the mass of the people, who is chiefly interested in the 
'lower classes,' England must present much which is re- 
pulsive. The condition of the lower orders at the present 
moment is a mournful commentary on English institutions 
and civilisation. The multitude are depressed in that country 
to a degree of ignorance, want, and misery, that must touch 
every heart not made of stone. In the civilised world there 
are few sadder spectacles than the contrast now presented in 
Great Britain, of unbounded wealth and luxury with the 
starvation of thousands and ten thousands, crowded into cellars 
and dens without ventilation or light, compared with which the 
wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, brutal de- 
gradation in the neighbourhood and presence of stately man- 
sions, which ring with gaiety and dazzle with pomp and un- 
bounded profusion, shock us as no other wretchedness does ; 
and this is not an accidental, but an almost necessary, effect of 
the spirit of aristocracy and the spirit of trade acting intensely 
together. It is a striking fact that the private charily of 
England, though almost incredible, makes little impression 
on this mass of misery; thus teaching the rich and titled to 

. * 'F.'L. dQ Chateauvieux, Becherches sur la Situation, Compar<Uive des Pauvres 
en France et en Angkterre. Foreign Communications, p. 21. F. 
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be 'just before being generous/ and not to look to private 
munificence as a remedy for the evils of selfish institutions." 

Nothing certainly can be more utterly desperate than the 
condition of the English agricultural labourer : to him, ^^ hope 
never comes, that comes to all." Mr. Twisleton, an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, says of him, ^* Even if he has tran- 
Bcendont abilities, he has scarcely any prospect of rising in the 
world, and of becoming a small farmer. He commences his 
career as a weekly labourer, and the probability is, whatever 
may be his talents and industry, that as a weekly labourer 
he will end his days. If he cherishes the ambition of becom- 
ing a small farmer, his wisest course is to emigrate to Canada 
or New South Wales, or some other of the colonies, where 
alone he can put forth his energies, for the attainment of that 
object, with a reasonable prospect of success." * 

The writer of an able article in a leading periodical, hope- 
ful enough in his view of the condition and prospects of the 
rest of our society, admits and deplores the distressed and 
impoverished condition of the agricultural labourer over 
many parts of England ; and justly looks upon this feature in 
our social state " with almost more anxiety than any other," 
because ^*an air of wretchedness and of inability to rise 
would here appear to be a characteristic of a whole section of 
our population." t 

There is an utter want of all provision for a rainy day 
among the whole of this unhappy class of our community; 
they live literally from hand to mouth ; their immediate and 
general recurrence to the poor-rate equally arises with a 
season of drought in the summer and with one of frost in the 
winter. On the 1st May, 1845, the Poor Law Commissioners 
state, ^^ The year since the 1st May, 1844, has, on the 
whole, been favourable to the poorer classes of this country. 
In the manufacturing districts, the demand for labour has been 
extensive and constant; and even the iron and coal districts, 
which were the last to recover from the general depression, 
were prosperous during the last twelve months. The drought 

♦ Sanitary Inquiry, England, « Local Reports," 1842, p. 142. 
f Edinburgh Review, vol. xciii. p. 323. 

K 2 
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of last summer, and the length and severity of the cold during 
the last winter, were unfavourable to the employment of agri- 
cultural labourers ; but we rejoice to say, that the number of 
rural unions in which difficulty arose from the applications of 
unemployed able-bodied men, was not considerable." * Though 
the difficulty alluded to was not considerable, and though 
the relief of the poor throughout England and Wales for the 
parochial year, 1845, scarcely differed from that of the 
previous year, yet there was a wide contrast in the effects of 
the excessive heat and cold on the working classes of the 
manufacturing and the agricultural counties. A table con- 
taining six manufacturing and twelve agricultural counties, 
published in the Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, exhibits some of the results of the season, 
1844-5. 

The decrease in expenditure, for the second year, in the 
manufacturing counties, varies from 5 to 12^ per cent, and 
the corresponding increase^ in the agricultural counties, was 
just as great. 

The Poor Law Commissioners observe f, **It will be per- 
ceived, upon an inspection of this table, that the diminution 
has chiefly occurred in the manufacturing, and the increase in 
the agricultural districts. Thus, whilst in the West Riding 
of York, an important seat of manufacture, there was a de-r 
crease of 1 1 per cent, in the East Riding, which is purely 
agricultural, there was an increase of 1 per cent. This 
difference was mainly owing to the fact stated in our last 
Annual Report (par. 23.), that whereas the demand for labour 
in the manufacturing districts was extensive and constant 
during the parochial year, 1845, an interruption in tjie em- 
ployment of the agricultural labourers was caused by the 
drought in the summer of 1844, and the length and severity 
of the cold during the winter of 1844-5." 

A subjoined table J exhibits the contrast between the paro- 
chial years 1844 and 1845 in our ten agricultural counties, and 

* Eleventh Anonal Keport of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1845, p. 9. 
t Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor Law Conunissionerp> 1846, p. 2. 
J See Appendix. 
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shows the effect produced there, under the influence of these 
alternations of excessive heat in the summer, and cold in the 
winter, in the latter year. It is distressing to see how soon 
the wretched agricultural labourer is withered up by the 
drought, and frozen by the cold. 

Assuming that the laws preventing the alienation and divi- 
sion of real property, have had some share in inflicting on 
England the evils of its existing pauperism, there is no doubt 
on my mind, and I think it may be shown to demonstration, 
that all those evils have been greatly aggravated by the law 
of settlement and removal of the poor, and will be greatly 
mitigated by the repeal of that law. 

My reader has now before him the whole of a very im- 
perfect sketch of the pauperism of England, as it exists in 
th6 middle of the nineteenth century, and of some of the 
causes by which it has been produced. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL FBOVISION FOR THE POOR TILL THE 

BEFOBMATIOli. 

Est dives, inquit, non nego^ 

Habetque nostra Ecclesia 

Opomque et anri plurimum. 

Nee quisqnam in orbe est ditior — 

Yentom ad sacratam janoam : 

Stabant catervas paupenun, 

Inculta visa examina : 

Fragor rogantnm toUitnr. Prudentius. 

Among the many great changes^ which the spread of Chris- 
tianity^ introduced into the manners and laws of the Roman 
world, that which concerned the relief and support of the 
poor, holds a prominent place. What is now emphatically 
called Christian charity, man's love of his neighbour, may be 
said to have been unknown, in ancient Rome, until Chris- 
tianity became, under Constantino, the avowed public religion 
of the State. The light so long shining in darkness, that Ut 
first comprehended it not, at length enabled men to see the 
deformity of some parts of that system of law and manners, 
which prevailed. Scarcely had Constantino assumed the 
imperial purple, when he issued the first of a series of 
legislative provisions, destined soon to form the poor law of 
the empure/ 

* The earliest poor law of ancient Borne may be said to have been the lex 
frumentaria of the younger Gracchus, which lasted much longer than the 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, but, as it seems, was ultimately repealed, and 
a more limited provision made, by a law of M. Octavius, passed a. u. c. 687. 
Great abuses, however, crept into the administration of this latter law, as is 
likely to be the case with any national provision, and as was found to occur, on 
a grand scale, under our own irnmentarian law, passed a few years ago, for the 
relief of starving Ireland, and in the ateliers natimaux of 1848, in Paris. It is 
only after the accession of Constantine that the provision for the relief of the 
poor, at Home, becomes fit for comparison with modem legislation on the 
subject. The previous Boman poor law had merely ensured rations of food to 
idk citizens^ who looked down on all industrial pursuits, and left them to be 
followed by slaves. 
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This duty of providing and administering relief for the 
poor, was, in the first instance, undertaken by the Christian 
State ; but was soon transferred to the Church ; and the very 
ample endowment of the clergy seems, to a great extent, to 
have been bestowed for the purpose of enabling them to per- 
form this primary and paramount duty. The administration 
of relief to the poor, which, at first, had been superintended 
by the civil oflScers of the State, was now placed wholly 
in the hands of bishops and priests. In this transfer is to be 
found one of many sources of that immense wealth, which, 
in the course of a few centuries, the clergy accumulated 
throughout both the Eastern and the Western Empire ; and 
in this source, too, appears also to be found the chief origin 
of that payment of tithes which, after being received for a few 
centuries, by the clergy, as a gift, was ultimately converted 
into a legal burden on the laity ; and which, at one period, 
was claimed not only in respect of land, but of the annual 
income derived from every art, trade, or profession, that man 
or woman could exercise. * 

From the age of Constantine, we find an organisation of 
public charity, in which Church and State united their efforts, 
to provide for pauperism ; hospitals, poor-houses, oi'phan- 
houses, and other similar establishments, were erected, and 
richly endowed, in all the chief cities of the empire, and the 

♦ " De militia, de negotio, de artificio redde decimas," were the words of 
St. Augustine (see below, p. 143.) ; and, according to Fra Paolo, in his Treatise 
delle Materie Beneficiarie, the Canonists say that the beggar is bound to pay 
tithe of all that he receives : ** e che la meretrice d tenuta a pagar la decima del 
gnadagno meretricio ! " So much for clerical aggression, as manifested by the 
Canonists. The attempt of the clerical titheowner to tax mere income, was 
never generally allowed. A somewhat similar claim has been brought forward 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, on behalf of the lay landowners, for 
whom it is sought now, in England, to throw the burden of maintaining their 
poor &om off their own shoulders. Impotent and miserable is this endeavour, 
to convert local poor-rates into a general burden ; and by imposing a new tax 
on the industry of the producing classes of the conmiunity, to keep up, on a 
level with war prices, the rental of landowners. Such a scheme for relieving 
landowners from the burden of pauperism (to whatever extent the proposed 
change of system might increase the absolute amount of that burden), needs no 
refutation or comment. Its advocates have chosen their position. 

** Non ragionam di lor, ma goarda e passa ! " 

K 4 
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clergy everjrwhere became overseers and relieving officers of 
the poor. 

To write the history of the poor, to give an account of the 
mode of their support, for about a thousand years after the 
establishment, under Constantine, of Christianity, as the 
public religion of the State, would be little less than to write 
a continuous chapter in the history of the Church itself. Such 
a chapter would show how constantly it was deemed to be the 
duty, and was the practice of the Church, to administer all the 
relief, that was administered to the destitute poor during this 
long period. 

An attempt will be made to state some of the more promi- 
nent facts of this history, in itself highly interesting to the 
student, both of ecclesiastical and legal antiquities : and the 
attempt, it is thought, will also serve to give a clearer idea of 
the principle which lies at the basis of all our pauper legisla-' 
tion.* 

The two constitutions of Constantine, with which the im- 
perial legislation on this subject commences, are contained in 
a title of the Theodosian Code, " De alimentis qusB inopes 
parentes de publico petere debent." They are deserving 
of consideration. The first, promulgated A.D. 315, relates 
to Italy ; the second, promulgated seven years later, relates 
to Africa. Shortly before the issuing of each law, cala- 
mities, likely to have produced much poverty and distress in 
those respective regions, had occurred. The prevalence of 
unusual destitution and suffering in Ireland a few years ago, 
facilitated, if it did not cause, the adoption of a poor law for 
that country. Similar destitution and suffering, caused or 
aggravated by bad harvests and a high price of com, led ta 
great changes in the poor law of England, first under 
Charles II., in 1662, and, afterwards, under George III., 
in 1795. 

The first of these imperial provisions was limited to the 

* The familiar provision of the statute of Elizabeth, under which, in England, 
churchwardens are, by virtue of their ofiSce, overseers of the poor of the eccle- 
siastical district, the parish, and the common application of statutoiy penalties 
to the relief of the poor, are existing effects of this principle. 
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Case of parents whose children were a burden to them. 
In the downward progress of the Empire, indigence, which 
became very general, and often made it difficult, and some- 
times impossible, for the parent to support bis child, had led 
to the continuance of that practice of infanticide, which, 
before the spread of Christianity, so largely prevailed in the 
ancient world. * The State now provided food and clothing 
for the child, which its parent was unable to bring up.f 

An absolute state provision was thus made, for saving 
the life, and ensuring the maintenance, of every poor and 
helpless infant, that, but for the humanity of the law, would, 
in the then degradation and pauperism of the proletarian 
class, have been put to death, or exposed on the soil of 
a wealthy territorial aristocracy. The learned Gothofredus 
reminds his reader that the practice against which provision 
was then made, is earnestly denounced by Christian writers, 
especially by Tertullian ; and appropriately adds, that Lac- 
tantius, the preceptor of the heir-apparent to the empire, was 
inscribing to Constantine, at the very time of the publication of 
this law, the work which has come down to us. In the sixth 
book of that work, we find a passage deserving of being com- 
pared with the very words of the Emperor. J 

* Perhaps the infanticide which so long prevailed in ancient Borne was in. 
the mind of the poet when he described the voice and cry which first attracted 
the attention of ^neas on his descent into the pagan Orcus : 

" Continuo audit® voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animse flentes in limine primo, 
Quos dulcis vitee exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo." 

f Cod. Theod. xi, 27. 1. **Per omnes civitates Italise proponatur lex, quas 
parentum manus a parricidio arceat, votumque vertat in melias — ut si quis 
parens adferat subolem, quam pro paupertate educare non possit, nee in 
alimentis, nee in veste inpertienda tardetnr, cum educatio nascentis infantia 
moras ferre non possit : ad quam rem et fiscum nostrum et rem privatum indiscreta 
jussimus prcebere obsequia** 

^ Laetantius, Div. Inst. vi. 20. "Ergo, inquit, ne illud quidem concedi 
aliquis existimet, ut recens natos liceat oblidere, quae vel maxima est impietas.^ 
Non possunt innocentes existimari, qui viscera sua in praedam canibus objiciunt, 
et quantum in ipsis est, crudelius necant, quam si strangulassent. — Tarn igitur 
nefarium est cxponere quam necare. At enim Parricidte facultatum augustias 
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In the year 322^ the'aame Emperor extended hia benerolent 
soKcitude to the cause of children of more mature age, and 
provided, for such as were in danger of being sold by their 
parents, that those who had no property, and could not 
support their children, should receive, from the local au- 
thorities, such on allowance as might be requisite. The 
Emperor thought it repugnant to Christian morals that any 
man should be permitted by the State either to die or to 
commit a crime from starvation.* 

It is greatly to be feared that in the present day, in our 
own country, the practice of infanticide, so justly denoimced 
by the first Christian emperor as repugnant to every Christian 
principle and feeling, has again, from the degradi^on and 
poverty of our poorer classes, become a very prevalent crime. 
It occurred to me to be engaged as counsel, at the York 
assizes, a few years ago, in prosecuting a man charged with 
the murder of his infant child ; the only motive for the deed 
was the prospect of obtaining, on the child's death, a small 
sum of money &om a burial club. The death of two other 
children, of the same unhappy father, had been previously 
brought about, probably in a similar way and from a like 
motive, without any suspicion being excited against him. 
Within the last few years, similar cases have been the sub- 
ject of criminal prosecution in other counties. It appears 
also to be quite clear that, at the present day, the average 
mortality of such children of the poorer classes, as are 
members of burial clubs, is decidedly higher than the 
average mortality of all other children in their neighbour- 
hoods. A mournful proof this of the necessity of some 
provision in England for imparting the blessings of education 
to the now wholly uneducated classes of the community, and 

conqneruntar, nee se pluribua liberis educandis sufficere posse prsstendont, 
quasi yero aut facilitates in potestate sint possidentium, aut non qnotidie Dens 
ex divitibus panperes, et ex pauperibus diyites faciat" 

* Cod. Theod. xi. 27. 2. ''Uniyersis qaos adverterint in egestate miserabili 
constitutos, sHpem necessariam largiantur : atque ex horreis substantiam protinus 
tribuant conpetentem. Abharret enim nostris morihus ut quemquam fwfne confici, 
vei ad mdignum f acinus prorwnpere, concedamus** 
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for doing something, at the same time, towards improving 
the physical conditions of their existence. ""^ 

The Roman jurispradence regarded, with some jealousy, 
the acquisition of property by ecclesiastical and other cor- 
porations f; and, in the case of dispositions to take effect 
after death, it was only the privileged priesthood of certain 
pre-eminently honoured gods and goddesses, to whom the 
piety or superstition of a dying man was permitted to 
make any bequest of his property.:): As early as the 
year 321, the Emperor Constantine granted a similar per^ 
mission in favour of the Church : it could hardly be thought 
unreasonable to grant to the Christian clergy the same 
privilege which had been long enjoyed by a considerable 
class of the heathen priesthood. § But when the ancient 
temple of Didymean Apollo, or Ephesian Diana, was now 
replaced by the church of St Sebastian, or the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the Christian ecclesiastics became mere stewards of their 
temporal possessions ; all of which were intended by the State 
to be administered in relieving the poor. And if a clergy- 
man, either by the exercise of parsimony, or industry of his 
own, or by any other provision, became possessed of property, 

* Dr. Ljon Flay&ir's valuable Beport on the Sanatoiy Condition of large 
Towns in Lancashire, contains ample evidence of the general prevalence of 
practical infanticide among the large class of children, whose deaths ensure 
payments from borial clubs. A great part of the present excessive low average 
of duration of the life of our working classes, is owing to the vast number of 
deaths, in infancy, which occur among their children. In the town of Liverpool 
alone upwards of one thousand coffins are provided yearly for the pauper burials 
of young children: see Dr. Flayfair*8 Beport, p. 76.; Appendix to Second 
Beport of Commissioners for Inquiry, &c. 184S. 

t Diocletian and Maximian, L 8. C. vi 24. '* Collegium, si nullo special! 
privilegio subnixum sit, hereditatem capere non posse, dubium non est." 

X Ulpian, Fr. Tit xxi. 86. ** Deos heredes instituere non possumus, prsster 
eos, quos senatusconsulto, ccmstitutionibus principum, instituere concessnm est r 
sicuti Jovem Tarpeium, Apollinem Didymsum, Martem in Gallic^ Minervam 
Biensem, Herculem Gaditanum, Dianam Ephesiam, Matrem Deonim Sipy- 
lensem, quae Smynse colitur, et Cselestem Salinensem Carthaginis." 

§ Constantinus, 1. i. C. de Sacrosanctis EoclesiiB. *' Habeat unus qnisqne 
licentiam sanctissimo venerabilique concilio, decedens bonorum quod optaveiit 
relinquere, et non sint cassa judicia ejus." The same law is preserved in the 
Theodosian Code, xvi 2. 4., where see the judicious and learned commenta- 
tions of Gothofredus. 
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the law expressly required it to be applied to the we of tiie 

poor,* 

In the legislation of the Christian emperors, strictly eccle- 
siastical institutions were soon associated with poor-houses 
(ptochotrophia, ptochia), hospitals (xenodochia), infirmaries 
(nosocomia), and orphan-houses (orphanotrophia), as objects 
of the imperial solicitude; and it appears, by the Code of 
Justinian, that the charitable provision for the poor, and for 
orphans, under ecclesiastical management, was invested with 
the same privileges, as guarded bequests, or endowments, in 
favour of Holy Church herself, f The immediate govern- 
ment of all such institutions being entrusted to the inferior 
clergy, the due performance of the resulting duties, which 
must have been both varied and important, was provided for 
by the control of the bishop, to whom the administrators of 
every form of public charity were made accountable by Jus- 
tinian.:!: 

The claims of charity, when its administration was thus 
wholly confided to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, could hardly 

* This was established, a, d. 357, bj Constantius and Jalian : the imperial 
constitution, addressed to ** Felix, Bishop of Borne," is preserved in the Theo- 
dosian Code, xvi. 2. 14» " Si quid enim, yel parsimonia, vel provisione, vel 
mercatur^, honestati tamen conscia, congesserint (clerici), in usum paupertmi 
atque egentium ministrari oportet: ant id quod ex eomndem Ergasteriis, vel 
Tabemis conqoiri potuerit, et coUigi, coUectum id religionis sestiment lucrum." 
Another Constitution (I 10. of the same title) provides, that the clergy should 
not cany on any gainful trade : " Cum cerium sit, qutestus, quos ex tabemacnlis 
atque ergasteriis colligunt, pauperUnu profuturos,** 

f C. i. 3. De Episcopis et Clericis, 1. 35. " Omnibus privilegiis, quae eadem 
sancta ecclesia, vel nunc adipiscitur, vel postea merebitur, perpetuo potiri pietatis 
intuitu decemimus." A constitution of the Emperor Justinian, authorises certain 
donations to be made in favour of Holy Church, and of poor-houses, orphan- 
houses, foundling hospitals, infirmaries, and the indigent poor, without the 
observance of those legal forms which were needed in other cases. Cod. i. 2. 
De Sacrosanctis Ecclesiis xix. ** Vel in sanctam ecclesiam, vel in xenodochiunif 
vel in nosocomiuMf vel in orphanotrophium, vel in ptochotrophium^ vel in geronUh 
corinitim^ vel in brephotrophittm, vel in ipsoa pauperes,** 

X Justin. Novell, cxxxiv. De Sanctissimis Episcopis, c. 23. ** (Economos autem, 
et xenodochos, et nosocomos, et ptochotrophos, et aliorum venerabUium locorum 
gubcmatores, et alios omnes clericos jubemus, pro creditis sibi gubemationibus, 
apnd proprium episcopuni, cui subjacent conveniri, et rationem suae gubema- 
tionis facere," &c. 
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fail to acquire some additional influence on the feelings and 
liberality of the public ; and the Church probably found its 
power increased in various ways by the great addition to its 
temporal possessions which this trusteeship soon facilitated. 
The Novels of Justinian show, that the State was willing 
to open the door as wide as possible to the influx of wealth 
into the Church. If any pious testator left all his worldly 
possessions "to Christ," without designating who, in the 
world, was to enjoy their temporal proceeds, the imperial 
legislator provided that the bequest should belong to the 
church of the testator's place of domicile. But here, again, 
we are reminded of the condition on which Church property 
was held, namely, that the proceeds should be distributed 
among the poor, " ea tamen lege, ut totum illud, quod inde 
consequatur, pauperibua erogeV^ 

The Emperor Anastasius imposed restrictions on the 
alienation of real property or income, by churches, monasteries, 
and the various establishments for the relief of the poor.* 
These provisions show that such establishments had not only 
grown up along with the Church, by which they were pro- 
tected and governed, but had acquired fixed property, suffi- 
cient to make them, equally with the Church itself, an object 
of legislation. 

According to the law of the Roman Empire, as it seems to 
have existed for many centuries after Christianity became 
the established religion of the State, all fines imposed on the 
clergy, and even on lay offenders in causes ecclesiastical, were 
applied exclusively to the relief of the poor. The first 
occasion which appears to have given rise to the general pro- 
vision, substituting the poor in the place of the imperial trea- 
sury, was that of an appeal by the Bishop Chronopius, imder 

* Anastasius, C. i. 2. De Sacrosanctis Ecclesiis, xvii. In the case of monas- 
teries, the alienation could not be allowed without the consent of the abbots and 
the monks ; thej were to be present (irdpctyat) ; and in the case of the poor-> 
houses, the governor, officials, and the poor were to be present, so that that might 
prevail which pleased the majority, fiore KparMf rh rots irKtioaiv ApeffKoy^ with the 
consent of the bishop, ffwcuvovvros icol tow lwt<rK6nov rS»v rdwwy, iy oTs toDtq 
crvmjdes iari yiv€<rdai. 
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Valentinian, Valerius^ and Gratian^ a.i>. 369. The bishop 
failed in his appeal^ and was condemned in the ordinary fine ; 
and ** Chronopius's case " gave rise to the general law, which 
is still preserved in the Theodosian Code*, and which was 
also inserted, in a mutilated form, by Tribonian, in his com- 
pilation nnder Justinian-f 

The collection of ecclesiastical constitutions, published by 
Justellus, contains several Greek texts, which show the pre- 
valence, throughout the Eastern Empire, of this application 
of fines imposed on the clergy. X And the poor appear to 
have received the proceeds of such fines under barbarian 
kings in the West of Europe, as well as under the emperors 
in the East Athalaric, remitting to ecclesiastical authority 
the decision of all causes in which a clergyman was concerned, 
and visiting the contempt of that authority by a heavy pe- 
nalty, expressly subjoins that the penalty is to be distributed 
among the poor. § 

Enough has been said to give a general notion of the course 
of the imperial legislation, both in the West and in the East, 
during many centuries. Let us now turn, fi)r a moment, to 
the origin of tithes, and see to what extent, according to the 
language of fathers and councils of the Church, the receipt of 
tithes by the clergy, was intended, throughout all Ohristen- 

* Codex Theodos. xi 36. 20. *' Qaoniam Chronopitis, ex Antutite idem 
ftiit in tno, qui fuerat in Septuaginta Episcopomm ante judicio, et eilm sen- 
tentiam provocatione saspendit, a qua non oportuit provocare, argentariam 
multam, qoam hnjusmodi facto sanctio generalis inponit, cogatur expendere. 
Hoc autem, nonJUco nostra vdimus accederef sed his qui indigent fideliter erogarL 
Qaod in hac causa, et ceteris Ecclesiasticis, fiat." 

f C. L 4. (De Episcopali audientia) 2. 

I Justelli, Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Veteris, torn. iL p. 1273. 'E^ np6 
reKeias \^<pov icKripuchs iKKa\4<rertti, tV 6>pi<rfi,4yiiy roirou iroafijy 6 <pi<rKos ob 
Aa^$(£yc( trap* airov 'iXKd to7s vivnat Utavifitrai: the fisc does not receive 
the fine from him (the clergyman), but it is distributed to the poor. The other 
passages are at p. 1270. and p. 1273. of the same volume. They are all indi- 
cated by Gk)thofredus, in his commentary on the text above cited fnm the 
Theodosian Code. 

§ Cassiodorus, Yar. viii. 24. p. 136. ''Decem librarum auri dispendio 
feriatur ; qu» a Falatinis Sacrarum Largitionum protinns exactse, per manns 
ssepe memorati Antistitis pauperibus erogentur." 
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dooky to be snbseryient to the perfiurmance of thdr office of 
TeUeying the poor. 

Tithe, itself, in its original institution among Christians, 
appears to have been, not so much a tribute to tbe dergj, as 
a charitable offering to the poor. St. Jerome, writing from 
Palestine to Pope Damasos at Rome, about the year 382, 
speaks of the possessions of the dergj as belonging wholly 
to the poor ; and shows that tithes and oblations were, in 
part, appropriated to maintaining hosptals, xenodoehku He 
says, expressly, that such deigymen as cannot support 
themselves, from property of parents or relations, may be 
maintained out of the property of the Church; but that 
those clergymen who are under no such necessity, are guilty 
of sacrilege, if they consume the substance of the poor, for 
whom the Church seems to have been considered as a mere 
trustee.* 

Another father of the Church, St. Augustine, more than 
once makes the clear and undisputed duty of the Church to 
relieve the poor, the ground of his earnest appeals to the laity 
to give tithes to the clergy. The misery and starvation of 
the poor, sure to ensue from any failure in the relief fund, 
which the Church administered, are sometimes put forward 
by St Augustine, as the only ground of his appeal to the 
laity for the payment of tithe, f 

* K Hieronymiis. ** Qaoniam qttit^piid habent clerici, pauperwn egt^ et domos 
illomm onmibos debent esse commaiies ; snsceptioni peregrinonixn, et hospitam 
invigilare debent ; maxima cnrandnm est illis, ut de decimia, et obkUkmUmM, 
Coenobiis et Xenodochns^ qnalem yoluerint, et potuerint, auataUaHcitem un- 
pendant Clericos aatem iUos convenit Ecdesiie stipendiis snstentari, quibas 
parentmn, et propinquoram nulla saffiragantnr. Qvi autem bonis parentum et 
qpihus sustentari possitU si quod pauperum est accipiunt, sacrUegium profecio 
committuntj" 

f St. Angustine's homily on the subject is referred to, and cited, bj Selden, 
History of Tythes, c. iv. s. 4. The saint says : " DecinuB tributa sunt egentinm 
animamm, redde ergo tributa />aiipm&ti«^ ofier libamina sacerdotibus ;" and he 
admonishes that if the/ haye no fruit of the earth, thej should pay tithe ot 
whatsoever they lire by, ** de militia de negotio de artificio redde decimas.** Again i 
"Decimse ex debito requiruntur, et qui eas dare noluerit, res alienas invasit, et 
quanti paupereSf in locis ubi ipse habitat, illo decimas non dante, fame mortui 
fuerint, tantorum homicidiomm reus, ante tribunal sstemi judicis apparebit ; 
quia a domino pauperibus ddegcUum suis usibus reserrayit.*' ^ 
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Such solicitation by pious fathers^ bishops, and priests, 
urged in the name of the poor, produced its natural effect on 
the Isitj* The demand of the Church, made on behalf of 
suffering humanity, and in the very words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, was liberally complied with. Ample funds were hence- 
forward bestowed on the clerical trustees of the poor, and in 
a little while, even before the end of the sixth century, the 
true origin of the layman's charitable offering was forgotten, 
or denied ; and the Church took upon itself to claim as a 
right, what had been a mere gift on the part of the laity. 
Still, even the very canon which thus claims the tithe as 
due by ancient custom, and divine right, expressly states the 
object of the payment to the clergy, which is ** for ^ use of 
the poor, for the redemption of captives^ and that the clergy 
may not, by any necessity of labour, be prevented from per- 
forming their spiritual ministrations at the lawful hours." f 

It was not until the year 779 that the union of " Church 
and State " was close enough to produce the fruit of a capi- 
tulary, by which the State imposed a legal duty of paying 
tithes to be distributed " per jussionem pontificis," J a phrase 

* Other instances of the precepts or practice of the Fathers, in receiving 
and distributing alms, are fonnd in Erasmus, and in ^Pascal, Provinciales, the 
12th letter, ** Refutation des Chicanes des Jesuites sur FAumdne et sur la 
Simonie." The passage of Erasmus, De Ratione Concionandi, lib. i p. 843. 
(0pp. voL V. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1 704), is as follows ; ** Inslgnis ille Evangelista qui 
dicit : Yolo omnes vos esse sicut ego sum ; qui toties gloriatur quod manibus 
suis sibi pararit victum ut gratuito diceret Evangelium, vix ullum reperit imita^ 
torem. — Fosterioribus saeculis Episcopi quidam accipiebant quse offerebantur, 
fied ut dispensaiuri in subsidium egenorum, quod sobrio victui superesset. At D. 
Cyprianus de suo jubet subveniri pauperibus ; D. Basilius e proprils ikcnlta- 
tibus aluit pauperes. Augustinus ab apostolica libertate minime recessit^ nihil 
sibi ferens obtrudi, nisi quod in communem rerum transire non posset. Qnibus 
porro verbis mendicat a populo ? Fratres, non habeo quod dem pauperibus^ suIh 
veniat illis caritas vestra." 

f The words of the Canon are v ** XJnde statuimus et decemimus, ut mos anti- 
quus a fidelibus reparetur, et decimas ecclesiasticis famulantibus ceremoniis 
populus omnis inferat ; quas sacerdotes aut in pauperum ustauj aut in captivomm. 
tedemtionum prserogantes, suis orationibus pacem populo et salutem impetrent. 
Si quis autem contumax nostris statutis saluberrimis fuerit, a membris ecclesias 
Omni tempore separetur.** 

^ X Capit. a. 779. cap. 7« **De decimis, ut unusquisque decimam donet, atque 
per jussionem pontificis dispensentur." See Eichhom, Deutsche Stoats- und 
Rechtsgeschichtey vol. i. 8. 186. 
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which^ perhaps^ indicates a little of clerical as well as of papal 
aggression. 

That during the whole period of middle-age barbarism and 
oppression, the clergy were hound to relieve and provide for 
the poor, may be satisfactorily established. In the lists of the 
children of misfortune, whom it was the especial duty and 
practice of the Church to relieve, the impotent, whether old 
or young, as well as widows and orphans, formed as large a 
proportion as they do in the relief lists of our modem poor 
law. It was the province of the clergy, also, to extend the 
administration of their charitable funds far beyond the limits 
within which the reason of modem times justly restricts relief 
of the poor, when its means are provided from year to year, 
not from ample endowments of land and tithes, but by con- 
stant taxation of almost all the non-pauper classes of the 
community. Immense sums were frequently applied by the 
Church to effecting the redemption of ^^ prisoners and cap- 
tives." Such redemption was expressly enjoined on the 
clergy by the canons of several councils, and for this purpose 
it was allowed to pledge even the sacred vessels of the 
Church. * Charity, in all its forms, was ever one of the 
leading characteristics of those great and numerous retreats, 
which the Church, in its ample wealth, possessed in England 
and throughout Europe, scattered here and there " among the 
huts of a miserable peasantry, and the castles of a ferocious 
aristocracy ; " and without which society would, for many 
centuries, have consisted merely ^^ of beasts of burden, and of 

beasts of prey." f 

By the Apostolical Canons, every bishop is to have the 
management of the pecuniary affairs of the Church, *^for 
when the souls of men are entrusted to him, much more may 
their moneys be committed to him;" and is, by his priests 



* Concil. Aorel. ann. 511. c. 5. ConciL Aquisgran, ann. 816. c 13. The 
canon of the Church became a capitolary of the temporal power, and is found in 
the collection of Baluze. ** De sacris yasis EcclesisB, quse in pignus ^ nonnullis 
in quibusdam locis dari comperimus, inhibitum est ne deinceps a quoquam fieri 
prassumatur, nisi sdummodb necessitate redimendorum captivorum compellente.* 

f Macaulay, History of England, vol. i. p. 8. 

L 
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and deacons, to administer relief to those who are destitute ; 
and, so far as is requisite, may also take a portion for his 
own necessities, and for the purposes of hospitality.* The 
Council of Antioch, held A. D. 341, seems to show that 
bishops had proved unfaithful stewards of the fiind for the 
relief of the poor, and the necessity for an oflScial audit of 
the episcopal accounts, was admitted. Although a bishop 
was concerned ia the abuse, yet the democratical character of 
the ancient organisation of the Church, did not fail to provide 
a remedy for such an evil. In more recent times, abuses of 
a similar character in the administration of funds intended, 
like those of the Church in ancient times, to relieve the poor, 
had become general, in this country, in the reign of William 
and Mary. And as the statute, passed in the year 1691 1> 
shows that the modern administrators of relief for the poor 
had misappUed theur funds, " chiefly for their own private 
ends," and proceeds to provide a small measure of redress 
for a great ofience, so the Council of Antioch, in the year 
341, provided that in the case of like misapplication, by any 
bishop, of the then pauper relief fund, " to his private uses," 
he should render an account to the synod. $ 

The fifth canon of the Council of Orleans, A.D. 511, 
enumerates, as the objects to which the property of the 
Church was applied, " the reparation of churches, the main- 
tenance of the clergy and the poovy and the redemption of 
captives." The general control of the bishop, over every 
source and application of ecclesiastical income, is confirmed 
(Canon XV.): and by an additional Canon (XVI.), the bishop 
is required to supply food and clothing to the poovy or infirm, 
who were unable to work. 

* Can. ApostoL xli ** Ut in ejus sit facilitate omnia administrare, et iis qui 
egent per Fresbyteros et Diaconos subministrare cum Dei timore et omni 
Religione ; etiam (jsi sit opus) in necessarium suum nsum acciperei et fratnun, 
qui hospitio excipiuntur, ita at ipse nuUo modo egeat*' 

t 3&4 W. &M.C. U.S. 11. 

X ConciL Antioch. Can. xxv. ** Episcopus si non sit contentus iis qusd illi 
sufficiunt, verum res ac redditus ecclesise, absque cleri consilio, in alienos usus 
transfert, poense ab eo coram synodo exigantnr. Si vero qnsd pauperibns debita 
sunt, in proprios usus converterit, sic edam synodo rationes reddat.** 
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A fourfold appropriation of the income of the Churchy one 
part for the maintenance of the bishop^ another for the main* 
tenance of the clergy, a third for the maintenance of the poor, 
and a fourth for repairing the fabric of the church, was, 
during many centuries, a matter of frequent precept by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. * The language used by one 
of these authorities, directing the division among the four 
classes according to the claims of each, pro singulorum meritisy 
shows, plainly enough, that the division was not into four 
eqital shares ; and shows also how completely the mainte- 
nance of the poor was provided for out of the revenues of the 

Church, t 

It is said that the resident or settled parochial poor were 
entitled to the above share, and that casual relief to wayfarers 
fell on the episcopal fiind. $ 

Theological writers trace this practice of the Church, in 
taking upon herself the relief of the poor, up to the time of the 
Apostles, by whom distribution was made unto every man 
according to his need. § 

By the general law of the Church, therefore, as well as by 

♦ One of them is Pope Gelasius, c. vobis 23. c. 12. q. 2. "XJnam sibi toUat 
Antistes, aliam clericis, pro suo jndicio et electione, faciat erogari, tertiian pavpe^ 
ribus, sub omni consdentia, faciat erogari ; fabricis yero quartam.'' See J. H. 
Boehmer, Jus Parochialef vol. ii p. 11. ; Selden, Works, voL iii p. 1120. 

t Fra Paolo has made the observaticm, Trattato deUe Materie Beneficiarie, 
s. viii. " Non si del pero credere che questa divisione fosse in quattro parti arit- 
metiche, e nguali, ma con proporzione, poich^ in alcune chiese il numero de 
Cherici ricercava che piu fosse speso pOT loro, che per i poyeri : in altri, il gran 
numero de' poveri e picciolo de* Cherici, ricercava altrimentL** 

\ Fra Paolo, Trattato deUe Materie Bemficiarie, s. vii. "La quarta (parte) 
per li poveri, ma questi poveri nella maggior parte delle chiese, come S. Gregorio 
narra, non ^ intendevano se non i poveri del luogo ; imperocche 1* ospitalitii tntta 
toccava al Yescovo, che a spese della soa porzione era obbligato ad alloggiare i 
clerici forestieri, e spesare i poveri che difuori venivano" 

§ Acts, iv. 35. See Boehmer, Jus ParochiaJe, vi. 1. 5. and Sarpi, uhi sup, s. iii. 
A Koman Catholic prelate, D. Carlo Lnigi Morichini, DegP Instituti di Pnbblica 
Carita, etc., in Boma, voL i. p. 239., sajs, ** Cessata la comonion de' beni che 
ebbero i primi fedeli quando la chiesa.era nascente, furono le offerte de' pii fon- 
datori che alimeniavano i poveri, e si ammmistravano nUste e confuse ai beni del 
clero e della chiesa stessa" He refers to a work which I have not seen, Richercke 
sulle pie fondazioni, e suit ujfizio loro a soQievo de* poveri, ec, del cav. P. Magenta ; 
Pavia, 1838. 

L 2 
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that of the State^ each Christian bishop^ throughout the chief 
part of Europe, was emphatically the overseer and relieving- 
oflScer of the poor of the diocese, or parish, as dioceses were 
for some centuries usually called. The Council of Orleans, 
A.D. 511, enforced on all bishops the duty of relieving the 
impotent poor * ; and such duty was frequently recognised and 
enforced by the sanction of other Councils. The Canon Law 
adopted, in its fullest terms, the principle, that it is the duty 
of bishops to provide needful maintenance " for the poor, and 
for those who are unable to work." f And we find, even in 
the sixteenth century, that a decree of the Council of Trent 
still imposes on every bishop, by virtue of his o£Sce, the over- 
sight and control of the administration of relief to the poor. % 

The Penitentials, Confessionals, and other compilations of 
the Anglo-Saxon prelates, afibrd ample testimony to the fall 
and unvarying recognition by the Church of England, from 
the earliest times, of its duty to provide for the poor. 

The Confessional of Archbishop Ecgberht, directs the 
priest to exhort his penitent, to be ** gentle and charitable to 
the poor, zealous in almsgiving, in attendance at church, and 
in the giving of tithe to GocTs church and the poor,^^ ^ And in 
the canons enacted under Eadgar, it is said to be right ** that 
one part be delivered to the priests, a second part for the 
need of the Church, and the third part for the poor." 

It has been seen that hospitals, aenodochia, before the time 
of Justinian, were placed wholly under the care of the 
clergy ; we find them in the same hands in England, as early 
as the seventh century. An ecclesiastical regulation is found 
in the " Capitula et Fragmenta " of Archbishop Theodore, re- 
specting those who administer the xenodochia of the poor, or 
receive tithes, and convert any portion thereof to their own 
use. 

'*' *' Episcopas pauperibus vel infirmis, qui debilitate faciente non pofisniit suis 
manibus laborare, victum et vestitum in quantum sibi possibile jpuerit largiatnr." 

t Gratian, Decret. i Pars. Dist. IxxxiL 

^ ConciL Trident, seas. 22. cap. viii "Episcopi omnia quae ad Dei cnltum aut 
animarum salutem sen pauperes austentandos instituta sunt, ipsi ex officio sua 
juxta Sacrorum Canonnm statuta cognoscent et exequantur.*' 

§ Confessionale Ecgherhti. Thorpe, voL ii. p. 132. 
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The practice of the Anglo-Saxon Church seems to have 
fully carried out the principle, already mentioned as sanc- 
tioned by the authority of St Jerome.* Every clerk was 
required, under the penalty of excommunication, to bestow 
all his superfluous possessions on the poorf; the laity were 
counselled by the Church to do the same thing, but the Church 
could not, even in the plenitude of its authority, denounce 
against the layman, who declined so to abandon his super- 
fluities, the same penalty of excommunication as enforced 
clerical obedience to the ecclesiastical decree.^ 

The ecclesiastical institutes of the early Anglo-Saxon 
Church, show that the clergy were required " at the hours 
when they left ofi^ the reading of holy books and prayers," to 
undertake some useful secular work. "By handy work," 
says the law, addressing the clergy alone, " ye may control 
your bodies, that they be the slower to vices, and also ye 
may provide so, by that work, that with your goods ye may 
help poor men, who have not themselves, and have not the 
power to work." § 

Fasts and penances, prescribed by the Church or the 
clergy, were made subservient to the relief of the poor. The 
canons of Eadgar provide that, ** When a man fasts, then let 
the dishes that would have been eaten be all distributed to 
God's poor; and the three days that a man fasts, let him 
abandon every worldly occupation, and by day and by night, 
the oftenest that he can, let him remain in church, and then 
feed, those three days, as many of God's poor as he possibly 
can ; and, on the fourth day, bathe them all, and shelter 
them, and distribute money." And, according to the Eccle- 
siastical Institutes, " Holy writings inform us, that sins are 

» Above, p. 143. 

f Pcsnitentiale Theodori, xxv. 6. " Clericus habens superflua, donet ea pauper i' 
bus; sin autem excommunweturJ" 

X Ibid. xxv. 7. " Si qnis laicus thesaari2at sibi superflua in crastinum tempus, 
tribuat ilia pauperibus ; si autem hoc non Tult, audiat quod scriptum est : * The- 
saurizat, et ignorat qai congregabit ea.' Talis, si ad pcenitentiam conversos 
fuerit, primitus ea quae thesaurizavit pauperibus tribuat, deinde, judicio sacerdotis 
iii. annos poeniteat." 

§ Eccles. Institf voL ii. pp. 404-5. ed. Thorjic. 
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forgiven in seven ways : " the third of which is, that ** they are 
redeemed by alms, of which Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar 
the king, * Redeem thy sins with alms in money to the poor ; ' 
and that, ^ as water extinguisheth fire, so alms extinguish 
sin.' And the Lord said in the Gospel, * Give your alms^ 
that ye may through that be pure.' " Again, ** It is daily 
needful for every man that he give his alms to poor men ; 
but yet, when we fast, then ought we to give greater alms 
than on other days, because the meat and drink which we 
should then drink, if we did not fast, we ought to distribute to 
the poor; — many men, when they fast, as soon as they hear 
the none-bell, take to meat, but it is right that after none-^ 
song, mass be heard, and after the mass, even-song at the 
time, and after the even-song, let every one give his alms, so 
as his means will permit him, and after that take to meat." 

Several express provisions of the Penitential of Theodore *, 
require such persons as, through infirmity, cannot fest, to 
give, by way of commutation, alms to the poor ; and a third 
part, even of the spoils taken in war, is appropriated to the 
same purpose.! 

Some centuries later, when an indulgence not to fast was 
obtained from a ^* foreign prince, prelate, or potentate," 
the poor seem to have been remembered. In the reign of 
Henry III., the festival of St. Edward, king and confessor, 
used in London to be ushered in by a great procession, in 
which the City magnates were included, and which seems to 
have far outshone the magnificence of lord-mayor's day of our 
own age. This festival was solemnly celebrated in the two 
halls of Westminster ; the king himself usually attending, 
and partaking in a banquet on the occasion. Now King 
Henry III. had made a vow never to eat meat on a Saturday, 
and, with the revolution of years, an approaching St. Edward's 
day was, in the year 1255, to fall on a Saturday. The king 
knew not how to abstain from honouring such a day by feast- 
ing, but still he must keep his vow. He turned, like a dutiful 
son, to him whom he looked up to as his spiritual father and 

* Paenitent. Tkeodor., ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. pp. 61. 68. 
t Pasnitent. Ecgb., ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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guide, and was relieved from his conflict of duties by a papal 
bull, in which *^ the servant of the servants of God," per- 
mitted ** his Excellency, the illustrious King of England," to 
eat meat on St Edward's day of that year ; but only on con- 
dition of the king's feeding one hundred poor on the same 
day.* 

It appears to have been the usual custom for the king's 
** two halls of Westminster," on the celebration of the festival 
in question, to be filled with poor people, who were there fed. 
On one occasion Henry III. was absent in Scotland, and 
feared that he should not be able, personally, to be present 
at the metropolitan celebration of St. Edward's day. He 
therefore invited and commissioned the lord treasurer, and 
the bishops of Salisbury, Norwich, Bath, and Chichester, 
with neighbouring abbots and priors, to celebrate the festival 
in his absence, and expressly requires them to take care that 
his two halls at Westminster be filled with poor people, who are 
to be there fed, ** as had been accustomed" on the occasion. f 
Such instances as these show how relief of the poor, whether 
for good or for evil, was wrought into the daily habits of 
society, and was the never-ceasing theme and object of the 
ministration of the Church. 

Other instances of royal and episcopal almsgiving, on a 
grand scale, are recorded. St. Louis of France, the celebrated 
contemporary of Henry III. of England, seems always to 
have made it his especial care liberally to give alms to the 
poor. It is said, that by doing so, he showed an especial 
regard for the interests of agriculture ; he caused relief lists 

* Rymer, Foedera, torn, i par. xL p. 16. ed. Hag. Com. prints the bull: 
"Alexander Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, carissimo in Christo filio Henrico, 
illustri Begi Angliae, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. Cum, sicut ex 
parte tua nobis extitit intimatum, tu abstinere a camibus, diebns Sabbati, tenearis 
ex voto ; nos tuis precibus annuentes, Excellentiae Tuae, ut, si contigerit Festum 
translationis Sancti Edwardi in die Sabbati celebrari, liceat tibi (non obstante 
voto hujusmodi), necnon et convivis tuis, qui tali voto se nullatenus obstrinxeiiint, 
carries comederef auctorit^te prsBsentium indtdgemus, Yolumus autem quod prop- 
ter hoc centum pauperes eodem die pascere tenearis," 

f Rymer, Foedera, tom. i. pt. 2. p. 4. "Et duas aulas Regis Westm. impleri pau- 
peribus in dicto Fcsto, et eos pasci faciant, sicut fieri consiicvit." 
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to be prepared of the agricultural labourers, who, in each 
province of France, were unable to work, whether from dis- 
ease or age, and charged himself with their maintenance.* 
Joinville speaks of St. Louis as having been more fortunate 
than Titus, in having never passed a day without bestowing 
such frequent alms on the poor, who, by old age or sickness, 
could not work, that the number could hardly be told, f 

Prelates rivalled kings in this display of eleemosynary mu- 
nificence. Contemporary history has recorded such acts of 
St Eloi, of St Epiphanius, and of Gregory the Great At one 
time 2000 modii of wheat were distributed to the poor ; at 
another, 6000 captives of war were redeemed from slavery ; 
and an English archbishop, Robert of Winchester, when 
filling the see of Canterbury, used, on Sundays and festivals, 
to distribute food to poor people, to the number of 3000 ; and 
in times of scarcity, even to the number of 4000. % 

It appears, by the Excerpts of Ecgberht, Archbishop of 
York §, and by the laws of King Ethelred ||, that the obli- 

'*' Chroniqttes de France, torn, ii f. 80. Beugnot, JEssai sur Us Institutions 
de Saint Louis, p. 261. M. Bengnot says, ** Ce qui preuve le mieiix, tout Tin- 
ter^t que Saint Louis prenait k Tagriculture, c'est," &c 

f Joinyille, p. 151. cited by M. Beugnot, Essai sur les Institutions de ScUnt 
Louis, p. 261. '* Far dessus toutes choses, le Koj donnoit chascun jours si grans 
et si larges aumosnes, aus poures qui par yieillesce ou par maladie no pooient 
labourer ne maintenir leur meistier, que k peinne porroit Fen raconter le nombre; 
dont nous poon bien dire que il fu plus bienaeureus que Titus Tempereur de 
Borne, dont les anciennes escriptures racontent que trop se dolut, et fu descon- 
forte, d'un jour que il n'avoit donne nul benefice." 

{ Wharton, Anglia Sacra, p. 12. ^* In eleemosynse largitione pauperibus hos- 
tiatim mendicantibus debilibus et segrotis, tantum tribuit quod predatos alios 
excellebat; unde quolibet die Dominico, et feria quinta, per annum cuilibet pau- 
peri venienti fecit dari, quorum numerus, tempore carestisQ quatuor miUia vel 
drciter, et fertilitatis tempore, ad tria miUia extendebat." 

§ Ecgberht, Excerpt v. '* Ad omamentum ecclesisQ primam eligant partem ; 
secundam autem ad usum pauperum atque peregrinorum, per eorum manus cum 
lomni humilitate dispensent ; tertiam vero sibimetipsis sacerdotes reservent.'' 
Ibid. Iyl Canon Aurelianensis. ** Episcopus pauperibus et infirmis qui, debi- 
litate faciente, non possunt suis manibus laborare, victum et vestimentum, in 
quantum possibilitas fiierit, largiatur." 

II Ethel. bL 6. "And respecting tithe, the king and his * witan' have chosen 
and decreed, as is just, that one-third part of the tithe which belongs to the 
Church go to the reparation of the church, and a second part to the servants of 
God J and the third to God's poor, and to needy ones in thraldom." The bishop's 
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gation of the Church to maintain the poor, in this country, 
did not rest solely on the doctrines of theologians, whether 
contained in precepts of the early fathers, or in decrees of 
popes or general councils ; but was expressly adopted by the 
Church, and established by the State of England, at a very 
early period, as an absolute duty of the Anglican clergy. 

The free barbarians of the west of Europe seem to have 
adopted provisions like those of our own Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, in respect of the fourfold division of tithes. Every- 
where the poor were to have one of the portions. The law of 
the Lombards required four parts : " the first for the bishop, 
the second for the clergy, the third for the poor, the fourth 
for the fabric of the church."* 

Similar, and equally absolute, provisions were made by the 
early rulers of the Frank monarchy f ; and it is laid down in 
the Capitularies, that those who rob the Church of any of her 
possessions, are to be considered as homicides in the sight of 
God, for they deprive of needful sustenance the poor, whom 
the Church ought to feed.J Again, the clergy are not to 

share is not mentioned in this threefold division. The fourfold division was earUer 
in point of time. Selden, Works, vol. iii. p. 1120. ** Neither had the parochial 
priests at first such a particular interest in the profits received in ohlations, as of 
later time. All that was received, wheresoever in the bishopric, was as a common 
treasury, to be so dispensed. One part was allowed to the maintenance of the 
ministery, out of which every parochial minister had his salary; — another to 
the relief of the poor, sick, and strangers ; a third to the reparation of churches ; 
and a fourth to the bishop." See also Phillips, Angel- Sachsisches JReckt, p. 251. 

* Canciani, Barbarorum Leges Antiquce, tom. L pp. 160 — 161. **Ut decimss 
populi in quatuor partes, dividantur. Prima pars Episcopis detur ; alia Clericis ; 
tertia Pauperibus ; quarta in fabrica ipsius ecdesiae." 

t Baluze, Capitular, Reg. Franc, tom i. p. 1 105. (lib. vii c. 375.). " Instruendi 
sunt presbyter! pariterque admbnendi qnatenus noverint decimas et oblationes quas 
a fidelibus accipiunt, paupemm et hospitum et peregrinorum esse stipendia, his 
non quasi suis sed quasi commendatis uti debere ; de quibus omnibus sciant se 
rationem reddituros in conspectu divinss majestatis, et nisi eas fideliter pauperi- 
bus, et his quibus prsemissum est administraverint, condemnationem patiendos. 
Qualiter vero dispensari debeant, canones sacri instituunt: scilicet ut quatuor 
partes ex onmibus fiant, una ad fabricam Ecclesise relevandam, altera pauperibus 
distribuenda, tertia Presbytero cum suis Clericis habenda, quarto Episcopo reser- 
vanda. Et quicquid exindd Pontifex jusserit, prudent! consilio est faciendum." 

\ Baluze, Capit, Reg. Franc, tom. i p. 1009. (lib. vL c. 430.). " Volumus 
omnes scire quod qui Christi et EcclesisB pecunias auferunt, resque ejus fraudant. 
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presume to sell tithes, bestowed for the use as well of the 
poor as of the Church. It is stated that the clergy had some- 
times sold the tithes of a former year, when stored in bams ; 
and the law alleges, that many poor who died on such occa- 
sions, would be required at the hands of the clergy.* 

Louis the Debonnaire made a somewhat different provision 
in certain cases. His law, issued in the year 818, directs 
that, of all voluntary gifts to the Church, two-thirds, in rich 
places, should be applied to the use of the poor, and the third 
part only should be retained by the clergy ; in lesser places, 
the division was to be equal between the poor and the clergy, f 

In France, even during the eighteenth century, and so late 
as shortly before the revolution of 1789, cases occasionally 
occurred of great ecclesiastics being compelled, by legal pro- 
ceedings, to apply, to their original purposes of relieving the 
poor, a part of the revenues of their lands. :^ 

At the end of two centuries after the Conquest, we find, 
in the language of the Church in England, a strong recog- 
nition of that duty of the clergy in respect of relieving the 
poor, which in the Anglo-Saxon age had been so fully 
recognised and perfonned. It is required, bj a canon of 
the year 1281 (9 Edward I.), that non-resident rectors should 
at least provide for the necessities of pauper parishioners; 
and many archbishops of Canterbury appear to have inserted 
in dispensations for non-residence, an express provision for 
distribution of a portion of the proceeds of the benefice among 
the poor, ^ 

rapiont, vastant vel diripiunt, homicid^B ante Deuiu deputantur, quia res pua- 
perum, quas Ecclesia pascere debet, diripiont. 

♦ Baluze, voL L p. 1212. Addit 4ta. c. 89. "Ut non praesumant presbyteri 
decimas vendere, quae in pavperum et in Ecclesiarum usibus dantur, sicut hac- 
tenus mirabile dictu, in horreis veteratse, ad thesaurorum cumulum. In cujus 
rei testimonio multi pauperum de manibus sacerdotum requirendi moriuntur." 

f Capit Beg, Franc, voL i. p. 718. ed. Baluze (lib. i c. 80.). **Statutum est ut 
quicquid tempore imperii nostri a fidelibus Ecclesiae sponte conlatum fuerit, in 
ditioribus locis duas partes in usus pauperum, tertiam in stipendia cedere Cle- 
ricomm aut Monachorum, in minoribus vero locis aeque inter clemm et pauperes 
fore dividendum ; nisi forte a datoribus ubi specialiter dandsB sint, constitutum 
fuerit." Found also, ib. tom. i. p. 564. 

X Merlin, Dictionnaire de Juri^ritdence, v. Aumone. 

§ Lyndwood, p. 132.; Bishop Gibson's Codex, vol. ii. p. 885. Archbishop 
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When tithes and oblations became payable to rectors of 
parishes, the relief of the poor, continuing an ecclesiastical, 
became a parochial burden ; and hence it is that an ancient 
ordinance, preserved in the ** Myrror of Justice," expressly 
lays down that the poor are to be sustained " by the parsons, 
rectors of the church, and by the parishioners, so that none 
of them die of default of sustenance."* The ** parishioners" 
would sustain the poor by paying their tithe, and making their 
oblations to the Church. The duty of providing for parochial 
poor was, moreover, enforced by an act of parliament, passed 
in the reign of Richard II. f, which requires that in every 
Kcense of impropriation of any parish church, it should be 
expressed, that the diocesan shall ordain, according to the 
value of such church, a convenient sum of money to be 
distributed yearly of the fruits thereof to the poor. 

The word used in middle-age Latin to denote the giving^ 
in alms, when the proceeds of land were to be applied for 
the benefit of the poor, is " eleemoaynare ;^^ and the appropriate 
explanation of the word by Ducange, is " Dare in eleemosy- 
nam, ecclesice, monasterio, vel pauperi:^^ the giving to the 
Church was equivalent to a giving directly to the poor. Cer- 
tainly the very tenure by which the monasteries in England 
held their land, in frankalmoigne, or free alms, sufficiently in- 

Hubert gives a dispensation " Taxatione tamen moderatse distribntionis inter 
Egenos Parochianos annaatim, prout in absentiam Paxochiis nostrse Dioeceseos 
secundum Juris Exigentiam et anUquam consuetucUnem obseryatur, communiter 
faciendfle, nobis specialiter reservata.** In the time of Archbishop Reynolds, 
the non-resident's oath was to make a distribution "inter pauperes parochi" 
anos;" and the Langham Register contains a dispensation with the clause, "Quod 
absentiae suae damnum recompensetur, EUemosynarvm largitione in Parochid sud 
facienda ; de qua fiet fides Domino (Archiepiscopo) in eventu." 

* Myrror of Justice, cap. i s. 3. "Ordeine fuit que les povres Aiissent 
sustenus par les persunes, rectors de Esglise, et per les parochians, cy que null 
ne morust per defaut de sustenance.*' The duty of the Church, or St-ate, to 
prevent its members from dying of starvation, when once acknowledged, seems 
to give a right to enact laws for repressing vagrancy. Lord Coke places in jux- 
taposition, without comment, the ordinance of the Myrror, and " an ancient ordi- 
nance of 50 Edw. m. concerning ribands and sturdy beggars, that they be driven 
to their occupations or services, or to the place fh^n whence they came.** 3 
Inst. 103. 

t 15 R. II. c. 6. 
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dicated the share of the poor in the grant* Each monastery 
appears, in the various parts of Europe, to have had a poor- 
house or almshotisey in or adjoining to the building of the monas- 
tery.f Each monastery had also a relieving oflBcer, the elee- 
mosinarius or almoner, and his duties have been defined by 
middle-age writers with as much precision as could be desired 
in a document emanating from a Poor Law Board in our own 
days4 He was not obliged to apply the almshouse test by 
refusing out-door relief, but was to visit the sick and infirm 
at their houses, and to relieve them there. § Nor was this 
duty and practice of relieving the poor confined to the regular 
clergy. The Council of Oxford directed every bishop to 
have almoners || ; ** for reading and prayer sufiSceth not in a 
bishop, unless he also give alms."ir 

Even the king had his almoner, like the abbot and bishop, 
and the unportance of the duties of the o£Sce of king's 
ialmoner, or, perhaps, his constant o£Scial attendance on the 
king's person, may have been a reason why tiie grand aumonier 
of the king of France became so great a functionary, and ac- 
quired the command of such enormous wealth and patronage. 
With us, the more modest king's almoner, the " lord almoner" 

* Scriptor ap. Ducange, y. EUemosyna, ** Res Domino jure Eleemosynarum 
legitime conservats sont ; Ecclesiae ejus sunt, quia aula pavperibus et specialiter 
sibi servientibus datse sunt." 

t Ducange, 3 Eleemosyna. ^ Domus monasterio vel ecclesiis adjuncta, in qua 
eleemosynae paupeiibus erogabantur ab eleemosjnaria** 

^ Ducange, y. Eleemosynarius, wbo transcribes a long fragment of a chapter, 
De Officio Ekemosynarii, In the register of Spalding Frioiy is a short ac- 
count of an almoner in the thirteenth century. '*Non est autem silendum qua- 
liter se gesserit in officio Eleemosinarii permissione Prions emit terras, ssdificavit 
domus et capellum, fecit ortum, plantavit yineam et pomaria, congregavit miaeros, 
prebeM eis necessaria alimenta." MS. Cole, Brit Mus. yoL xliii. p. 93., and Sir 
H. Ellis, General Introduction to Domesday Book, yoL i p. 120. note (2). 

§ Lanfrancus in Decretis pro Ord. S. Benedict!, c 8. s. 5. (ap. Ducange, L c). 
« Eleemosynarius aut per se perquirat, aut per yeraces et fideles homines cum 
multa sollicitudine perquiri faciat, ubi segri et debiles jaceant, qui non habeant, 
unde se sustinere yaleant, et ingressus domum blande consoletur segmm, et 
offerat ei, quod melius habet, et sibi intelligit esse necessarinm," &c 

II Lyndwood, yoL i p. 12, Ducange, y. Eleemosjnarii Episcoporum. 

% Lyndwood, ubi sup. " Non enim sufficit episeopo lectio et oratio, nisi 
adsit eleemosyns largitio." 
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as he is sometimes called^ still exists ; and the duties of his 
place in distributing relief, both in money and kind, to the 
poor, have not been transferred to any other overseer, but are 
still performed by himself, and exhibit yearly a trace of that 
almsgiving which, in former times, was of daily occurrence.* 

* It is said by Sir Edward Coke (1 Inst. 94 a.), that the duties of king's almoner 
are excellently described in ancient authors. Fleta (ii 23.) is the chief of those 
ancient authors. The almoner was to collect, daily, the fragments from the 
royal table, and to distribute them to the poor : he was charitably to visit the 
sick and lepers, prisoners, and poor widows, and other indigent poor persons, 
and wanderers ; and whatever the king gave, whether in horses, clothes, or 
money, the almoner was to receive, and faithfully to distribute in alms. He was 
also, by frequent admonitions, chiefly on saints* days, to stimulate the king to 
give alms ; and he was to ask of the king to order that the contents of the royal 
wardrobe "quae magni sunt pretii," should be given, not to stage-players, 
flatterers, or minstrels, but to the increase of the alms which the a]moner ad- 
ministered. 

A contrast between the ancient duties thus described, and their modem dis- 
charge, will be furnished by the following, which is the substance of a contemporary 
account of the lord almoner's distribution of relief to the poor in 1851. Pcusion 
Week. — On Monday and Tuesday in this week the customary bounties were 
issued to the aged and meritorious poor, at the Almonry in Whitehall, under the 
direction of the Lord High Almoner and the Sub- Almoner. The recipients in- 
cluded numerous cases of blindness and other infirmities. Maundy Thursday, 
— These ancient and royal charities were distributed yesterday to 32 aged men 
and 32 aged women, with the usual formalities, in Whitehall ChapeL At two 
o'clock in the afternoon a procession proceeded to the chapel. The procession 
was joined by the Rev. Dr. Wesley, sub-dean of the Chapels Boyal ; also by 
the priests, gentlemen, and choristers. The Church service appointed for the 
afitemoon was read. The 41st Psalm (the grand chant) was sung, and was 
followed by the first lesson. Then followed the first anthem (4l8t Psalm) — 
" Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble." The sum of \l, lbs. tpos then distributed to each woman ; 
and to each man was given shoes and stockings. The second anthem (a prayer) 
was then sung. Woollen and linen chths were then distributed. After which the 
third anthem (61st Psalm and the 18th verse of the 132d Psalm) were sung. 
The purses, containing the Maundy money, were then distributed. The second 
lesson was then read, which was followed by the 4th antheuL Two prayers, 
composed for the occasion, followed, the first of which was : ** O Lord, the 
Sovereign of the world, we acknowledge that Thine is the greatness, the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine. Thine is the kingdom, Lord, and thou art exalted 
as Head above all; both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over all. In Thy hand is power and might, and in Thy hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we thank Thee 
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During several centuries, it was usual, in England, for the 
king to grant all goods of persons felons of themselves, and all 
deodands (both which matters were regarded as of an eccle- 
siastical nature), to his almoner.* The grant was by writ 
of privy seal. Henry VIIL, in the first year of his reign, on 
8th November, 1509, so grants " to our dear clerk and coun- 
cillor. Master Thomas Wolsey, our almoner," this augmen- 
tation of the almoner's means of relieving the poor.f 

Moreover, lands appear, in some cases, to have been held 
directly of the Crown by its eleemosynary oflBicers, for the 
purposes of their oflBce. Among the tenants in capite, whose 
names are preserved in Domesday Book, are several ** king's 



imd praise Thj glorions name, that Thou hast not only bestowed greatness and 
majesty npon oar Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, but hast given her a heart 
also to take compassion on them that are below her, and show mercy unto the 
poor and needy. Accept, Most Gracious God, of this tribute, which she pays 
unto Thee, the giver of all good things, and make her stiU more firuitful and 
abundant in these, and all other good works, that, by mercy and truth she may 
be preserved, and her throne upholden by mercy. And stir up the hearts of all 
those who have now been partakers of her bounty, to be truly thankful unto 
Thee for it, and both to bless and praise Thee continually for setting such 
a pious princess over us, and also pray most earnestly that Thou wouldst 
reward her charity with a long and prosperous reign in this world, and with a 
heavenly kingdom in the world to come ; through Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
<Mily Saviour. Amen.** The usual prayers followed, which concluded the ser- 
vice. The Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord High Almoner, who usually officiates 
in person, was this year unavoidably absent through indisposition. Sir George 
Smart presided at the organ. 

* Many instances of these grants are found in Bymer*s FoederUf and are col- 
lected in the Index rerum pracipuarum, tinder the title '^Eleemosynarius regis ; " 
in the Hague edition of 1741. 

f Bjrmer, Fcedera, tom. vi. par. i p. 8. ed. Hag. Com. 1741. **Bez. omnibus 
ad quos &c. salutem, Sciatis nos concessisse Dilecto Clerico et Consiliario nostro 
Magistro Thomse Wolsey Eleemosinario nostro, in Augmentationem Elimosinse, 
tarn omnia et onmimodo Bona et Catalla quarumcumque personarum Felonum 
de Se et cujuslibet Personte Felonis de Se, infra Begnum Nostrum Anglise 
inventa et invenienda, forisfacta et forisfacienda, aut Nobis tarn nunc quam in 
futurum quovis modo pertinentia, qufUn omnia deodandia quss Nobis infra Beg- 
num nostrum Anglic prsddictum tam infra Libertates qukaa. extra pertinent, aut 
unquam post primum Diem Begni, nostri Nobis pertinuerunt aut pertinere debe- 
bnnt aut contingent uUo modo, quamdiu ipsum Thomam Elimosiniarium fore 
•contigerit.* 
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almoners," some of whom appear to have so held their lands 
&om the time of Edward the Confessor.* 

Still further provision of this kind was made in ancient 
times. Many branches of the king's revenue were charged 
with alms. " This alms was called eleemosyna constituta, the 
settled alms. To this may be added the dedmce constitutce. 
These the accountant constantly paid out of the revenue 
within his receipt to which they were affixed, and had an 
allowance thereof upon his accoimt." f 

Substantially, however, provision for the poor seems to 
have been a charge on the revenue of the Church from very 
remote times till the reign of Henry VIII. 

The early fourfold division, which has been mentioned^ 
extended to the oblations, or offerings, of the parishioners as 
well as to their tithes % ; and the Church of England has 
retained, both in her Book of Common Prayer and her 
Rubric, manifest traces of the ancient right of the poor to a 
share in this part of the parochial income of the clergy. 

The Sentences exhort us to relieve the poor : " Give alma 
of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor man ; and 
then the face of the Lord shall not be turned away from 
thee." ** He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord." ** Blessed is the man that provideth for the sick and 
needy ; the Lord shall deliver him in the time of trouble."^ 
And, according to the Rubric, " while these sentences are in 
reading, the deacons, churchwardens, or other fit persons, are 
to receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the 
people." By " other devotions of the people " is supposed Uk 
be indicated the share of the clergy in these offerings. § 

The Church in England, therefore, from the first conversion 
of the pagan Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, during a long 

* Domesday Book: Elemosmse Regis, Midd. 130 b., Leic. 231., Warw. 244. 
Elemosinarii Regis, Dors. 79., Midd. 130 b., Bedf. 218 b., Northampt. 222 b. 

f Madox, History of the Exchequer, voL i. p. 348. ed. 1769. 

\ Such a division is confirmed by Innocent IIL, in 1199, ap. Harduin, torn. ii. 
ConciL p. 1010. "Decemimus ut decimsB sen oblatUmes fidelimn tarn pro vivis- 
quam pro defiinetis in quatnor partes dividantur: quorom una sit episcopi, alia 
ecclesiarum, tertia paupervm, quarta clericorom." 

§ Wheatly on the Common Prayer, vi. 10. 1. 
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course of centuries, was not only accustomed, but bound, 
to provide for the maintenance of the poor. Although, by 
some means or other, the Church of England, at an early 
period, was relieved from the duty of repaying the fabric of 
the church, and that burden thrown on the laity, yet, for 
centuries, both before and after the Conquest, ample provision 
for the poor was still foimd in the rich and splendid en- 
dowment of the clergy. It was only when the country had 
made great progress towards emancipation from feudal servi- 
tude and oppression, and when great changes in population 
had already taken place, accompanying the growth of new 
towns and boroughs, and the decay of old ones, that the 
** patrimony of the poor," as the Church revenue was called, 
failed to eflFect the great object of charity which it was origi- 
nally intended to falfil. The pauperism and vagrancy which 
thus spread throughout England, had frequently, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth, and the early part of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury, attracted the attention of the legislature, before the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. To whatever extent the secular 
clergy may have ceased to administer any definite part of 
their income as relief for the poor, there can be no doubt that 
the suppression of the monasteries would add greatly to the 
claims made on the laity, charitably to contribute to the relief 
of destitution. And it is equally certain that provision for the 
maintenance of all the sick, aged, and otherwise impotent poor, 
was still largely made out of the vast possessions of the 
monasteries, down to the very day of their confiscation by an 
arbitrary and rapacious monarch. 
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CHAP. V. 

PAUPER LEGISLATION BEFORE THE REIGN OP ELIZABETH. 

II 7 a deux sortes de penples pauvres : ceox que la durete du goayernemeiit a 
rendus tels ; et ces gens-U sont incapables de presqne aucune vertu, parceque 
leur pauvrete fait une partie de leur servitude : les autres ne sont pauvres que 
parcequ'ils out dedaigne ou parcequ'ils n'ont pas connu les commodltes de la 
vie ; et ceux-ci peuvent faire de grandes choses, parceque cette pauvrete fait une 
partie de leur liberte. — Montesquieu. 

It is highly probable that, from the time of the Conquest till 
the reign of Edward III., England was little troubled with 
either vagrant beggars or paupers. The ^* patrimony of the 
poor " was found in the possessions of the Church ; and each 
lord maintained his serfs or villeins much as each proprietor 
of a West India sugar plantation, in more recent times, has 
maintained his slaves. It is not till after Edward IIL's 
wars in France, and after the industry and wealth of towns 
came into existence, that we first notice traces of any consider- 
able class of free labourers. 

The destructive plague, which ravaged Europe in the year 
1348 *, greatly thinned the ranks of these free labourers in 

* This pestilence is mentioned in a poem, entitled Les Adventures advenues 
en France : 

^ En Fautre annee advlnt si grant mortalite 
Qu'il mouru bien le tiers de la Crestiente ! — 
Apr^s le mortuaire, fu le temps si trds chier, 
Que poures gens n'avoient pas grantment h, mengier." 

Probably the number, " there died at least the third of Christendom," is not a 
poetical exaggeration, at all events, so far as the labouring 'population is con- 
cerned. We are told, in more recent times, that an ordinary visitation of the 
plague used to carry off one-fifth of the inhabitants of a great city : see Sir 
William Petty, Political Aritfmeticj p. 118. ed. Dublin, 1769. And Boccaccio's 
immortal description of this very plague of 1348, as it devastated Florence, 
shows that it visited the poor ^vith far greater destruction than fell on any other 

M 
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England, Hence the demand for labour became greater 
than the supply, and the result was that its wages rose. 
This was natural and just, but between the lords and their, 
villeins, very shortly before, there had been " no judge but 
God ; " and the lords seem now to have determined to retain 
the free labourer in a state of permanent subjection, which 
would render his condition not a whit better than that of the 
slavery from which he had been freed. The Statute of 
Labourers, promulgated in 1350 (25 Edward III.), and fre- 
quently confirmed and extended by subsequent statutes, fur- 
nished the machinery by which the wages of labour were 
arbitrarily defined for upwards of two centuries. 

The excess of demand over supply in the labour market, 
the natural consequence of pestilence and depopulation, pro- 
duced inconvenience to the employers of labour ; and they 
obtained a very full measure of protection to their own 
interests, at the expense of the interests of others, by an enact- 
ment that every one should serve " at the wages which were 
accustomed to be given, in the place where he cometh 
to serve," in the twentieth year of the king's reign, or five 
or six common years next before. The " lords " were to be 



class of society. ** Ddla minuta gente^ — era il raggnardamento di mdlto magghr 
miseria pieno : perciocch^ essi ilpiu — ritenuti nelle lor case, — a migliajapergiomo 
infermavano ; e non essendo n^ serviti, n^ atati d'alcunacosa, quasi senza aJcuna 
redenzione tutti monv&no : ed assai n* erano, che neOa atrada pttbblica, o di di, o di 
notte Jinivano/* De Foe, in his History of the Plague of Londoriy tells us that 
** it was chiefly among the poor," and that, where the poor could get employ- 
ment, ^ they pushed into any kind of business, the most dangerous, and most 
liable to infection ; and if they were spoken to, their answer would be, — I cannot 
starre, I had as good have the plague as perish for want. — This adventurous 
conduct of the poor, was that which brought the plague among them in the most 
furious manner ; and this, joined to the distress of their cucumstances, when 
taken, was the reason why they died so by heaps,** A parallel to the proportion of 
one-third, as given by the middle-age poet, is furnished by statistical investiga- 
tion of the recent diminution in the population of Ireland. During the latter 
half of the decennial period ending in 1851, about one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of the province of Connaught has been swept away ; and a large proportion 
of that desolation has been due to the ravages of famine, and the disease which 
followed in its train. This has happened notwithstanding the gigantic benevo- 
lence of the imperial legislature, and the noble efforts of Christian charity, to 
relieve' Irish suffering, made by the British people. 
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preferred before other claimants for such services, and a re- 
fusal, &c. to serve, was punished by imprisonment till surety 
was found to serve as required. 

Wearisome and painful would be the task of examining the 
oppression exercised over the whole class of labourers from 
the early part of the fourteenth century till the end of the 
fifteenth. The legislation on the subject of these poor helots, 
seems throughout to be selfish and unjust. The labourer 
was never to better his condition. Imprisonment and brand- 
ing on the forehead with a hot iron was the lot of the fugitive 
servant, although he had never consented to enter into the 
service of his lord, and had been compelled to do so for wages 
less than he was justly entitled to receive. Even " artificers, 
and people of mysteries," were liable to he pressed by the lord 
to get in his harvest*, and if a poor labourer's unmarried 
daughter of eighteen or twenty years of age, had been *^ re- 
quired to serve " any master, she must, under the statutory 
provisions, either have gone into the service, or have been 
committed to gaol for refusing. No child could be ap- 
prenticed to any useful craft, imless its parents were owners 
of land yielding a certain amount of yearly rent ; and the 
compulsory service, such as has been described, paid for by a 
rate of wages below the just level, would be a perpetual cause 
why servants should have endeavoured to free themselves 
from their bondage, and why the "valiant beggars," of whom 
we read, should have so greatly increased throughout the 
country. 

It has been observed f* that we cannot be surprised, that 
the lords should have endeavoured to preserve some aflinity 
between the new class of villeins, whose earnings they tried 
to limit, and the old ones, whose persons they had before 
controlled. " All the restrictions of the legislature on per- 
sonal industry, evince a disposition of this kind ; and various 
statutes to regulate wages, dress, and apjparel, seem to have 
been framed with the same view, namely, to curb the aspiring 
exertions of industry and independency." J 

* 13 Rich. XL c. 3. f ^<ien, State of the Poor, toL i. p. 41. 

X Eden, vol. 1. p. 42. 
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Spread of commerce and increase of towns, ultimately ex- 
tinguished the predial slavery, which had so long pressed 
down the agricultural population. As the development of 
our manufacturing industry, in more recent times, has served 
to attract to its great centres, the ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-lodged agricultural labourer and his family, and has 
thus absorbed a considerable portion of the increasing agricul- 
tural population, so in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
an analogous, but much more active movement, must have 
been going on, in the same direction. We see the jealousy 
with which it was then regarded by the landowners, and it 
must be remembered that they were likely to lose their pro- 
perty, by the then change. If the villein fled into any pri- 
vileged town, " or other place enfranchised," and remained 
tliere a year and a day, without being seized by his lord, the 
lord could not, after that time, enter the franchise to retake 
him* 

Leases for life, and for terms of years, frequently reserving 
a fixed money rent, had become common, even during the 
thirteenth century, and numerous instances of such leases 
are found in the collection of Madox. Their existence indi- 
cates the progress of agriculture. The mere serf, or villein 
proper, could never have entered into any such contract. 
The pure tenure of villenage imported, that the tenant was 
to do " all 'that the lord should him command;" and the lord, 
according to the precise language of the law, " may rob, 
beat, and chastise his villein, at his will, save only that he 
may not maim him, for then he shall have an appeal of maihem 
against him." * He might have cut off his villein's ears, perhaps 
his nose, with impimity ; although he could not have knocked 
out a foretooth, or cut off a forefinger. I know not that the 
villein's condition was worse in England than in other 
countries of Europe. Froissart certainly speaks of this 
wretched serfdom as embracing a more numerous population 
in England than elsewhere.f 

• Terraes de la Ley, " Villain " and ** Villainage." 

■f Froissart, ed. Buchon, torn. viii. c. vl "Un usage est en Angleterre, 
ansui est-il en plusiers pays, que les nobles ont grands franchises sur leurs 
hommes, et les tiennent en servage, c'est ^ entendre que ils doivent de droit et 
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Pierre de Fontaines, in the twenty-first chapter of his 
" Conseil," speaking of the old French jurisprudence, says, 
that if the lord plunder his villein, he will act contrary to 
the will of God, and will peril his soul ^^ as a robber ; "* but, 
he adds absolutely, "between villein and lord there is no 
judge whatever, except God."t 

The reign of Henry VII. is, in many respects, an important 
and interesting epoch in English history. Among the various 
causes, which would be likely then to increase the number of 
paupers and vagrants, is to be reckoned the effect of the civil 
wars, between the houses of York and Lancaster. Maimed 
and crippled veterans, and widows with fatherless children, 
would especially stand in need of public or private charity. 
So at later periods we find these incidents of war made the 
ground of a specific charge on parishes ; as in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, soon after the defeat of the Spanish Armada J, 
and under Cromwell. § 

par coutume labourer la terre, &c. et doivent iceox hommes tout ce faire par 
servage aux seigneurs ; et trop plus, grand foison a de ids gens en Anghterre que 
aiUevrsJ* 

* Pierre de Fontaines, Conseilj eh. xxi § 8. p. 224. ed. Marnier. ** Saches 
bien que, selon Deu, tu n'a mie plenidre poeste sor ton vilein ; dont, se tu prens 
dou suen fors les droites recevances qu'il te doit, tu les prens contre Deu et sor 
le peril de t'ame, come robierres." % 

f ** Mes par nostre usage n'a-il, entre toi et ton vilein, juge fors Deu," &c 
Beaumanoir, Coutumes de Beauvoisis, ch. xly. & 36. (torn, ii p. 237. ed. Beng- 
not): — **Flus cortoise est nostre coustume enrers les sers que en autre pais, 
car li segneur poent penre de lor sers, et k mort et a vie, toutes les fois qu'U lor 
plest et tant qu'il lor plet.'* See also De Lauriere, Glossatre, y. Droits Seig- 
neuriaux. A slight modification of the lord's power of life and death oyer his 
serf is supplied hj " Ii liyres de Jpstice et de Plet," s. 9. p. 57. ed Par. 1850. 
** Li sires a poer sor son serf, et quanquez li serf conquiert, il est au seignor. 
M^s ore — cil qui aucit son serf sanz cause, ne doit pas meins estre puniz que sil 
ayoit ocis autrui serf,** He who kills his own serf is not to be less pimished than 
if he had killed the serf of another man ; and, in that case, he is punished, not so 
much as haying killed a man, but rather as haying deprived another lord of 
the use of a chattel. Ibelin, in the Assises de Jerusalem, vol. i. p. 496. ed. 
Beugnot, says but little of the civil condition of serfs. M. Beugnot, his editor, 
observes that the power of lord over serf had no legal limits ; and after referring 
to Beaumanoir (c. xlv,), justly adds, ** Quel commentaire pouvait, on faire sur 
des lois aussi claires et aussi dures ? " 

t Sec 35 Eliz. c. 4., 39 Eliz. c. 21., 43 Eliz. c. 3. 

§ Many acts and ordinances for the relief of maimed soldiers, and of the^ 
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But another circumstance in the condition of society in 
England at this period, probably contributed much more to 
increasing the numbers of the poor, than the maimed soldiers 
and their widows and orphans had done. 

The reign of Henry VII. is the period of great progress in 
the breaking up of the feudal system, and of great consequent 
change in the mutual relations of all the different classes of 
society, living on and by the cultivation of the soil. With 
that change, and the increase of free labourers, which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, there would probably arise an ad- 
ditional number of vagrant poor. From some one or other 
of these causes, a need for fresh provisions against vagrancy 
and mendicancy, would be felt in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

Two statutes of Henry VII. (11 Henry VII. c. 2., and 19 
Henry VII. c. 12.), prescribe severe punishment for vagrancy, 
and put some restraint on beggars not able to work. 

The first of these statutes (passed in 1495), is entitled ^^ An 
Acte agaynst Vacabounds and Beggers;" it provided (s. 1.) 
that all such vagabonds are to be taken and " sette in stokkes, 
ther to remayne by the space of 3 dales and 3 nyghtes, and 
ther to have noon other sustenaimce but brede and water, 
and afj^er the seid 3 dales and 3 nyghtes to be had oute and 

widows and orphans of persons slain in the Parliament a service^ are found in 
Scobell's " Collection.*' The first Act of the series begins as follows (1642, 
cap. 3. p. 37. ) : ** Whereas divers well-affected persons have gone forth in the army 
raised by the Parliament, for the defence of the Parliament, religion, laws, 
and liberties of the subjects of England, and in fight have received divers 
wounds and maims in their bodies, whereby they are disabled to relieve them- 
selves by their usual labour, and divers others have lost their lives in the said 
service, whereby they have left their wives and children destitute of relief to 
support and sustain them : the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, 
taking the same into their pious and charitable consideration, and having relieved 
divers of them here at London with some small relief for their present subsis- 
tence, but finding that that course cannot be held for any continuance of time 
without many inconveniences, have thought fit and do hereby ordain, that in 
every parish within the kingdome of England, wherein any such persons, either 
now maimed or slain, did last inhabit afore their going forth to the aforesaid 
service, shall raise a competent stock of money, by way of assessment upon 
the inhabitants of the said several parishes, for the relief of the said maimed 
Bouldiers, and the widdows and fatherless children of the said slain persons." 
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set at large, and then to be comaunded to avoide the towen/' 
If again taken " in such defaute in the same town or township, 
then he to be sette in the like wise in stokks by the space of 
6 daies with like diete as is before reherced." Section 2. pro- 
vides that " all ma9 of beggers not able to werke, goe rest 
and abide in his hundred where he last dwelled, or thet 
where he is best knowen or bom, ther to remavne or abide 
without begging out of the said hundred." 

It was thought necessary, therefore, to restrain the practice 
of mendicancy, even of the infirm poor, within the somewhat 
large limits of hundreds thus loosely defined. 

In 1503-4, the statute 19 Henry VII. c. 12. was passed. 
Although its title is merely " De Validis Mendicantibs repel- 
lend," yet it contains a provision for the infirm poor, *^ that 
all mafi of beggers not able to werk, goo rest and abide in 
his cite, towne, or hundred wher they were borne, or els to 
the place where they last made their abode the space of 3 
yeres, ther to remayne or abide without beggynge oute of the 
seid cite, towne, hundred, or place." 

The frequent enfranchisement of slaves in the Roman 
empire, which took place soon after Christianity became the 
religion of the State, has been said to have filled many towns 
with freemen, who possessed nothing but their liberty. Hence 
in part arose the necessity of that frequent legislation and 
provision for pauperism and mendicity, which is met with in 
the monuments of the Lower Empire. As the statutes of our 
Tudor Princes contained penalties on able-bodied mendicity, 
" valiant heggerSy^ * and that of Henry VII. is entitled ^^ De 
Validis Mendicantibus repellendis," so the Code of Justinian 
has a title " De Mendicantibus Validis." Such mendicants 
were punished by the loss of their liberty, and by being 
reduced to the condition of colonic who may be called the 
serfs of the Lower Empire, who could not be severed from 
the land even by the proprietor, and whose unhappy condition 
has recently been illustrated in a learned dissertation by one 
of the most eminent of living jurists. f 

* First mentioned in statute 23 Edw. III. c. 7. See Beeves, vol v. p. 14. 
f Von Savigny, Ueber den Edmischen CcHonat, Vcrmischte Schriftcn, vol. ii. 
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From the latter part of the fifteenth century to the end of 
the sixteenth, an ever-increasing pauperism characterises the 
reigns of Henry VII., his son, and his grandchildren. A 
further cause of this spread of pauperism may probably be 
found in the historical fact, that many of the great landowners 
thought fit, during this period, to clear a good part of their 
estates, by pulling down houses, and turning tillage land into 
pasture. The statutory provisions on this subject, towards 
the end of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth century, at 
least establish the fact that this course was perseveringly and 
extensively pursued. 

Moreover, the accumulation of wealth in few hands, seems 
to have led, during the same epoch, to a great change in the 
distribution and enjoyment of ownership, as well as occupa- 
tion of landed property, and to have largely diminished that 
great number of landed proprietors, which, shortly before the 
accession of Henry VII., had justly formed a main ground of 
England's claim to superiority, in social condition, oxer many 
other countries. 

Fortescue, in his celebrated treatise, tells his prince, 
** England is so thick spread and filled with rich and landed 
men, that there is scarce a small village in which you may 
not find a knight^ an esquire, or some substantial householder, 
commonly called a frankleyne, all men of considerable 
estates. There are others who are called freeholders, and 
many yeomen, of estates sufficient to make a substantial jury, 
within the description before observed. There are several of 
those yeomen in England who are able to dispend by the year a 
hundred pounds and more ; juries are very often made up of 
such." . " Other countries, my prince, are not in such a happy 
situation, are not so well stored with inhabitants. Tho' there 
be in other parts of the world persons of rank and distinction, 
men of great estates and possessions, yet they are not so fre- 
quent, and so near situated one to another, as in England. 
There is nowhere else so great a number of landowners. In a 



pp. 1 — 66. See also E. Laboula^e, Histoire du Droit de Propriete fvnciere en Oc- 
cident, liv. H. ch. xviii. 
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whole town, in any other country, you can scarce find a man 
of sufficiency enough to be put upon a jury." 

The first of the statutes just alluded to, passed to prevent 
the conversion of tillage lands into pasture, was 4 Henry VIL 
c. 19. (1488). It prohibits the pulling down farm-houses, ^^ to 
which twenty acres of land lying in tillage or husbandry " 
were annexed. Similar provisions were frequently repeated 
during the next 150 years, a fact which, as has been ob- 
served, strongly indicates that these legislative provisions 
were disregarded. The same statute of 1488, in its recital, 
distinctly states the existing evils, which it was intended 
to check. ^^ Great inconvenyences daily doth encreace 
by desolacion, and pulling down and wilfuU waste of houses 
and townes within this his realme, aiid leyeng to pasture 
londes whyche custumeably have been used in tilthe, wherby 
ydilnes, grounde and begynnyng of all myschefes, daily doo 
encreace ; for where in ^ome townes two hundred psones were 
occupied and lived by their lawfuU labours, nowe ben there 
occupied two or three herdemen, and the residue fall in ydel- 
nes, — the husbondrie, whiche is one of the grettest comodities 
of this realme, is gretly decaied." It is quite possible that 
the number of lords and squires who were owners of land in 
England, may have been more numerous at the death of 
Henry VIII., than they were at the accession of Henry VIL; 
but whether the class of the larger proprietors increased or 
diminished in that interval, there can be no doubt that the 
old ** franklin" and the ^* yeoman" were gradually disap- 
pearing. Sir Frederick Eden adverts to the fact as one 
naturally arising from the improvement in agriculture. " The 
race of cottagers was going fast to decay : this must ever be 
the case in an improved state of agriculture ; the half-starved 
proprietor of ten or twenty acres will often be persuaded to 
part with his land to a rich neighbour, who farms on an ex* 
tensive scale."* 

It was surely rather a mere increase of wealth unequally 
distributed, than any improvement in agriculture, that tended 

* Eden, State of the Poor, vol. i. p. 115. 
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thus to extinguish the race of small proprietors. Before the 
end of the Roman Commonwealth, men like the Gamilli and 
Curii, and other *^ half-starved proprietors of ten or twenty- 
acres," had similarly ceased to exist ; for when great masses 
of wealth were accumulated in few hands, the small pro- 
prietor was easily "persuaded to part with his land to his 
rich neighbour." Instances were not wanting in Imperial 
Rome, in which districts, even larger than the county of 
Sutherland, became a single estate ; and thus it happened, 
that the Roman aristocracy never farmed on so extensive a 
scale as during the long period of the decline of the Empire.* 
Poets, historians, and philosophers have all agreed in deploring 
the very condition of society which Sir Frederick Eden here 
seems to approve; and which, however extensive its farms 
and estates may be, must certainly deprive itself of an im- 
portant element in the constitution of every rightly ordered 
commonwealth, when it absorbs and extinguishes 

The happy man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground ! 

The statute, 25 Henry VIII. c. 13., prohibits the keeping of 
more than 2000 sheep by any one person. The prohibition 
is preceded by a recital that *^ sundry persons, within fewe 
years, had practised and invented ways and means how they 
might accumulate, and gather together into few hands, as well 
great multitude of farms as great plentitude of cattle, and in 
especial sheep, putting such lands as they can get to pasture, 
and not to tillage ; " and as it was thought that the greatest 
occasion of this was " only the great profit that cometh of 
sheep, which now be come to a few persons' hands of this 
realm, in respect of the whole number of the king's subjects, 
that some have four-and-twenty thousand, some twenty thou- 
sand, some ten thousand, some six thousand, some five thou- 

♦ The result of this downward progress was apparent to Pliny, N. H. xviii. 
7. 3. " Verumque confitentibus Latifundia perdidere Italiam, imo et provincias.** 
The chief stages of the same progress are indicated by passages of livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and Appian. 
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sand, some more, and some less;" therefore the enactment 
was made. Contemporary writers bear testimony to the his- 
torical fact. Sir Thomas More*, in describing the cause of 
the increase of the offence of stealing, which characterised a 
great part of the reign of his royal master, mentions ** the 
increase of pasture, by which sheep, mild and tractable, may 
now be said to devour men, and unpeople towns and villages. 
For, when an insatiate wretch, the plague of his country, 
resolves to enclose many thousand acres, landlords as well as 
tenants are turned out of possession by tricks or main force, 
or, wearied by ill-usage, they sell at last. Thus, men and 
women, married and single, old and young, with their poor 
and numerqus families (for farming requireth many hands), are 
compelled to change their residence, and know not whither to 
go ; when no tillage remaineth, there is no need of the labour 
they have been bred to. One shepherd can tend a flock which 
will graze acres, that would employ many hands were they 

in tillage Banish these evils ; command those who have 

dispeopled so many acres to rebuild the villages they have 
destroyed, or to let their lands to those that will do so. Re- 
strain those engrossings of the rich, nearly as bad as mono- 
polies. If you find not a remedy for these ills, it is in vain to 
boast of your severity in punishing theft, which, though it 
may wear the appearance of justice, is neither just nor salu- 
tary. For if you educate your people ill, and corrupt their 
manners from their infancy, and then punish them for crimes to 
which they are disposed by education, what is it but to make 
thieves and then punish them for being such ? " 

So far that great and excellent man. Sir Thomas More, in 
the celebrated work which, according to the testimony of a 
distinguished living author f , " abounds in lessons of practical 
wisdom," and "would of itself have made his name immortal." 



♦ In his ** Utopia," which I quote from Cajley^s Memoirs of Sir Thomas More^ 
vol. ii. p. 24. 

f Lord Camphell, Lives of the Chancellors^ vol L p. 593., where it is 
justly observed that the work referred to in the text shows " what law reforms 
Sir Thomas More would have introduced when Lord Chancellor, had he not 
been three centuries in advance of his age." 
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*^ Depopulation," says Harrison *, " is growing ; " and he 
speaks of the ** inhabitants of manie places of our countrie as 
being devoured and eaten up, and their houses either alto- 
gether pulled down, or suffered to decaie by litle and litle." 
He speaks of *^ tenements fallen down, or into the lord's hands, 
or brought and united together by other men, so that in some 
one manor seventeen or eighteen or nineteen houses are 
shrunk ;" and he even says, ^^that he could say somewhat of 
towns pulled down for-sheep walks, and no more but the 
lordships (manor houses) now standing in them." 

A statute passed in the reign of Henry VHL, in the year 
1531, long before the dissolution of the monasteries, is a slight 
indication of the poor law legislation which was to follow. 
By this statute, 22 Henry VIII. c. 12., *^ An Acte concerning 
Punysshement of Beggers and Vacabunds," justices of peace in 
every county, dividing themselves, are to make diligent search 
and inquiry of all aged poor and impotent persons which live 
by alms, and, upon such search made, may authorise to beg 
within their divisions ^^ such of the said impotent persons, which 
they shall think most convenient, to live of the charity and 
almes of the people." And the justices are to deliver " to 
every such impotent person, by them enabled to beg," a letter 
under hand, and sealed with such a seal as shall be engraved 
with the name of the limit wherein such impotent person 
shall be appointed to beg. If such impotent person so 
authorised to beg, ^* do beg in any other place than within 
the limit he shall be assigned unto," the justices are to punish 
him by imprisoning him in the stocks for two days and two 
nights, " giving him only brede and water ; " and after that he 
is to be sworn to return to the limit within which he is au- 
thorised to beg. 

Any one ^^ who shall be a vagarant and go a begging having 
no such letter under seal," is to be stripped naked from the 
middle upwards, and whipped, if it shall seem to the justice 
of peace, or high constable, before whom he is taken, " that it 
be convenient so to punish such beggar ; " if not, the vagrant 
t^gg^r is to be set, by the space of three days and three nights, 

* Cited in Eden, vol. I p. 118. 
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in the stocks, there to have only bread and water ; and there- 
upon the justice or constable is required, absolutely, *^ to limit 
to him a place to beg in," and to give him a letter, under seal, 
in due form, authorising him to beg, and to swear him to 
depart and repair thither immediately after his punishment. 

It is manifest that every impotent person might, within the 
parish of his residence, after the passing of this act, still beg, 
without obtaining any licence, and live on the alms and charity 
which he could obtain by begging, in such his parish. It is 
only begging elsewhere than in *^the limit he shall be as- 
signed unto," that is prohibited ; but even the impotent are 
punished for vagrant mendicancy, unless a permission to ex- 
ercise the vocation of a vagrant be first obtained, in due form, 
under the statute. 

Section 3. of the statute provides that, " if any one, being 
whole and mightie in body, and able to labour, having no 
land, or master, and using no lawful merchandize, craft, or 
mystery, whereby he might get his living, be vagarant, and 
can give none rekening how he do the lawfully get his living,** 
he is to be taken to the next market town, there to be tied to 
the end of a cart, nakedy and beaten with whips throughout 
the said market town, " till his body be bloody by reason of 
such whipping ; " and his punishment had, he shall be enjoined, 
upon his oath, to return, " like as a true man ought to doo." 
He is to have, by way of passport, a letter, under seal, giving 
an account of his punishment, and prescribing a term during 
which he may beg, on his way to the place to which he is to 
return. 

This statute is the first which can be said to make any 
provision for the relief of poverty ; the previous legislation 
is wholly directed against vagi'ancy alone. The present au- 
thorises vagrancy, when its limits are once defined by a justice 
of peace ; but, nevertheless, vagrancy is only authorised as 
a mode of relieving the impotent poor, each of whom may 
now levy his contributions on a wider district than his own 
proper parish, by way of rate in aid, in ease of his fellow 
parishioners. This certainly is a curious and most unsatis-» 
factory mode of providing for the relief of destitution. The 
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mendicancy which it has been the object of so many statutes 
to repress, is now expressly sanctioned ; and the vagrant 
beggar may hold up his head, and avow his calling, if he 
can obtain, from any justice of peace, a license for its exercise. 
In the session of parliament held in 1535-6, when this law 
had been in force about five years, it was repealed, by a 
statute which introduced a system of compulsory charity 
for relieving the poor. This important step in the pro- 
gress of the legislature towards that mode of providing for 
the pauperism of the country, which was finally sanctioned 
towards the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was made 
by the statute 27 Henry VIII. c. 25. : it is entitled, ** An Act 
for Punishment of sturdye Vacabundes and Beggers ; " and, 
after reciting the law last mentioned, it states that, forasmuch* 
as it was not therein provided " how the said pore people and 
sturdie vacabundes should be ordered at their repaire and at 
theyr comyne into their countries, nor how the inhabitants of 
every hundred should be charged for the relief of the same 
pore people, nor yet for the setting and keping in work and 
labour of the aforesaid valiaunt vacabundes, at their said 
repaire into every hundred in this realme ; " it therefore 
enacts, that the head officers and ministers of every city or 
parish, ^^at the repaire and comyng thider of suche poore 
creature or sturdie vacabund as is conteyned in the said acte, 
shall moost charitably receyve the same, and order the same 
in manS and forme foUowyng, that is to sey, that all the 
govnours and ministers of ev^y of the same cities, shires, towns, 
himdreds, wapentakes, lathes, rapes, rydinges, tythinges, 
hamlettes and parisshes, aswell within libties as without, shall 
not oonly socour, fynde, and keepe all and evy the same poore 
people, by way of voluntarie and charitable almes," in such 
wise ^^ as none of them of verie necessitie shall be compelled 
to wander idly and go openly in begging to ask almes " in 
any of the same cities, &c., " but also to cause and to com- 
pell the said sturdie vacabundf and valeant beggers to be 
sett and kepte to continuall labour, in suchewise as by their 
seid labours they and every of them may get their own living 
with the contynuall labour of their own hands ;" this is to be 
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done " on pain that every parish making default shall forfeit 
twenty shillings a month." 

Section 3. of the statute enacts^ that every ** idell personne 
and personns, ruffelers, calling themselves servingmen, having 
no master^ shall be entreated^ used^ and ordered/' as specified 
in the act. 

The fourth section directs that the head officers of corpo- 
rate towns, and the churchwardens, or two others of every 
parish, shall, in good and charitable wise, take order " by 
gathering and pcuring of suche charitable and voluntarie 
almes of the good Christen people within the same, with boxes 
evy sonday, holyday, and other festivall day, or otherwise 
amonge themselffs, in such good and discrete wise as the pore, 
impotent, lame, feble, syke, and disseased people, beyng not 
able to worke, may be pvded, holpen, and relieved, so that in 
no wise they nor none of them be suffered to go openly in 
begging; and that such as be lustie, or havyng their 
lymmes stronge ynough to labour, may be daily kepte to con- 
tynuall labour, wherby evy one of them may gette their own 
substaunce and lyving, with their own hands, uppon peyne 
that officers of cities, parishes, &c. shall forfeit twenty shillings 
for evy month that it is omitted." 

By the same statute (s. 9.), ** e9y preacher, pson, vicar 
and curate, as well in all and e9y their §mons, collacions, 
biddynges of the beads, as in time of all confessions, and at 
the making of the willes or testamentes of any psonnes at 
all times of the yere, shall exhorte, move, stirre, and pvoke 
people to be liball, and bountefally to extende their good and 
charitable almes and contribucions from tyme to tyme, for 
and toward the comforte and reliefe of the said pore, impo- 
tent, decrepite, indigent, and nedie people, as for the setting 
and keping to continnall worke and labour of the forsaid 
ruffelers, sturdie vacabundes, and valiaunt beggers." 

The money collected is (s. 18.) to be kept in the " comen 
cofire or boxe standing in the churche of every parisshe," or 
else it is to be committed to the custody of such ** good and 
substantiall trustie man" as they can agree upon, to be 
delivered as necessity should require. Almsgiving, other- 
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wise than to these common boxes or gatherings^ is prohibited 
on forfeiture of ten times the amoimt given.* " The over- 
plus" of the collection of wealthy parishes is to be applied^ by 
s. 23., in aid of other parishes within the same city, borough, 
town, hundred, lathe, rape, or wapentake. 

Accounts of the produce and application of alms in every 
parish are, according to s. 5., to be kept by the ^^ parson, vicar, 
or parish priest, or some other honest man of every parish 
of this realm, without taking or demanding any thing for the 
same." 

Section 10. provides that any sturdy beggar, once con- 
victed and whipped, which is the first appointed punishment, 
upon due proof of his continuing to wander in idleness, 
*^ shalbe eftsones not onely whipped ageyne, and sent into the 
citie, warde, towne, hundred, or parisshe, wherunto he was 
first appoynted, but also shall have the upper parte of the 
gristell of his right eare clene cutt of, so as it may appere 
for a ppetuall token after that tyme that he hath ben a con- 
temmour of the good order of the C5mon welth." 

By sect 11. any sturdy beggar, "not havyng the upper 
parte of the right eare, and being cutt of as is aforesaid," is to 
be sent to the quarter sessions, and there to be indicted 
** for wandering, loitering, and idelnes," and, if convicted, is 
to have judgment, " to suffer peynes and execucion of dethe 
as a felon and as enmies of the Gomen welthe." A proviso, 
s. 27., exempting mendicant fi'iars from the penalties of the 
statute, will be referred to hereafter, f 

The provisions of this statute of Henry VIIL, passed in 
1536, deserve to be compared with contemporaneous pro- 
visions found in an ordinance of Henry II. of France, issued 
at Saint-Germain- en-Laye, on the 9th July, 1547.| Poor 
boxes were to be placed in the churches and parishes of 
Paris, to receive the alms of the charitable people of that 

* See the clause, sect. 13. ; the sabstance of it is set out above, p. 3. Sect. 21. 
of the statute allows of almsgiving to fellow parishioners and prisoners. 

f Below, p. 185. 

\ One of the provisions of this ordinance has already been compared with a 
contemporary clause of the English statute, above, p. 3. note f, where, the refer- 
ence to Chapter IV. is meant for this place. 
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city ; and every Sunday, the work of almsgiving was to be 
commended, not only by the cur^s or their vicars, but also, 
^^ par les prescheurs en Uur sermons et prMications,*^ Men- 
dicants were to be punished by the whip and the galleys. 

Such was the existing legislation of England, respecting 
the poor, at the time when the monasteries were finally 
suppressed, in 1539, by " our most dread sovereign lord, 
Henry the Eighth, by the grace of God King of England and 
of France, defender of the faith, lord of Ireland, and in earth, 
immediately under Christ, supreme head of the Church of 
England." 

Bishop Burnet, in his ^^ History of the Reformation," esti- 
mates the clear yearly value of all the suppressed houses which 
then came into the king's hand, as at least 1,131,607Z. 6s, AcL 
That estimate has been said to be too high ; although some 
liave put the whole annual value of the property confiscated 
by the royal reformer at l,600,000i. 

It cannot be doubted that the aggregate amount was an 
enormous sum, and it seems to have been not less than one- 
fifth of the real property of the whole kingdom.* By reason 
of long leases then existing, the value, at the moment of con- 
fiscation, would perhaps not exceed one-tenth of that of the 
whole kingdom.! In any point of view, the rental of the pro- 
perty taken would have been more than sufficient to provide 
for all the pauperism of England, year by year, from the 
reign of King Henry VIII. down to that of Queen Victoria. 

The king at first gave out, and " seemed to design, noble 
foundations ;" but the result was, that either " out of policy, 
to give a general content to the gentry, by selling to them at 
low rates, or out of easiness to his courtiers, or out of an 
unmeasured lavishuess in his expense, it came far short of 
what he had given out he would do." 

Selden, who cannot be looked on as an over-zealous de- 
fender of the temporalities of the Church, has an interesting 

* See Bum, Ecclesiasticdl Law, title Monasteries, x» 2., where data are stated 
for estimating, at different periods, the revenues of the Church : they appear to have 
been from one- fourth to one-third of those of the whole kingdom. 

f Hallam, Constitutional History of England, vol. i. p. 104, note, 

N 
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passage on this subject. It is found in the " Review," added 
to his "History of Tythes :"* "I doubt not but that every 
good man wishes that at our dissolution of monasteries, both 
the lands and impropriated tythes and churches possessed by 
them, (that is, things sacred to the service of God, although 
abused by such as had them,) had been bestowed rather for 
the advancement of the Church, to a better maintenance of the 
labouring and deserving ministry, to the fostering of good 
arts, relief of the poory and other such good uses, as might 
retain in them, for the benefit of the Church or Common- 
wealth, a character of the wishes of those who first, with 
devotion, dedicated them (as in some other countries f, upon 
the Reformation, was religiously done), than conferred with 
such a prodigal dispensation, as it happened, on those who 
stood ready to devour what was sanctified, and have (in no 
small number) since found such inheritances thence derived 
to them, but as Sejiis his horse, or the gold of Tholouse. But 
I abstain from censure, and add here, by the way, a com- 
plaint made to the parliament not long after the dissolution, 
touching the abuse that followed in the Church, through lay- 
men's possessing of appropriated churches and tythes." 

The author of the complaint J, after speaking of the alms 
that the abbeys dealt, and the hospitality that they kept, pro- 
ceeds : " But now that all the abbaies, with their lands, goods, 
and impropred parsonages, be in temporal mens hands ; I do 
not here tell that one half penie worth of almes, or any other 
profit, Cometh unto the people of those parishes. Your pre- 
tence of putting down abbeys, was to amend that was amiss 
in them. It was farr amiss, that a great part of the lands of 

♦ Works, voL iii. col. 1338. 

t As in Wurtemburg, where a large proportion of the parishes possess a fund 
called pium corpus, arising principally ** from funds which, previously to the 
Beformation, had been employed for the purposes of the Koman Catholic wor- 
ship, and instead of being confiscated by the goyemment, as was the case in 
England, were directed to be employed for charitable purposes." See Senior, 
Statement of the Provision for the Poor, p. 54. Bishop Latimer, on the seizure of 
the abbeys, moved that two or three might thus be left in every county, for pious 
uses. See Bishop Kennett's Parochial AtitiquitieSf voL ii. p. 48. 

{ Selden, ib. col. 1339. 
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the abbeys (which were given to bring up learned men, that 
might be preachers, to keep hospitalitie, and to give almesse 
to the poore) should be spent upon a few superstitious monks, 
which gave not forty pounds in almesse, when they should 
have given two hundred. It was amisse that the monks 
should have parsonages in their hands, and dealt but the 
twentieth part thereof to the poor, and preached but ones ui 
a yeer to them that paid the tythes of the parsonages. It was 
amiss, that they scarcely, among twenty, set not one sufficient 
vicar to preach, for the tythes that they received. But se now 
how it that was amisse is amended, for all the godly pretence. 
It is amended even as the devil amended his dames legge (as 
it is in the proverb), when he should have set it right, he 
bracke it quite in peices. The monks gave to little almesse ; — 
but now, where twenty pounds was geven yerely to the poore, 
in more than in a hundred places in Ingelande, is not one 
meales meat given. This is a fair amendment." 

There can be no rational doubt that the poor would be 
placed in a far worse condition, by the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry the Eighth*, and that an im- 
mense accession would be made to the number of destitute 
vagTants who infested the country. The dissolution directly 
involved the great majority of some 50,000 persons in utter 
ruin, and many of them were compelled to swell the numbers 
of the unemployed wandering population of the day. When 
mendicant monks thus reinforced the ranks of merely lay 
vagrants and beggars, it would seem as if the edge of the 
sword of legislation was made sharper than ever. lii the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI., a statute was passed 
full of provisions against vagrants, characterised by a bar- 
barous and ruthless severity, wholly unworthy of the legislation 
of any Christian people. By this statute, 1 Edw. VI. c 3., 
" for the punishment of vagabondes, and for the relief of the 
poore and impotent parsons," it is recited, that ** idlenes and 
vagabundrye is the mother and roote of all theftes, robberyes, 
and all evill actes and other mischieff ;" that "godlie lawes" 

♦ Compare Mr. Hallam's idea, vol. i. pp. 108-109, with the facts and autho- 
rities of Brodie's Introduction to his History of the British Empire, 

N 2 
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had been previously passed for repressing this " idlenes and 
vagabundrye," but that " ptelie by folische pitie and mercie of 
them which shoulde have seen the said godlie lawes executed, 
ptelie by the pverse nature and longe accustumed idleness 
of the parsons given to loytringe, the saide godlie statutes 
hitherto hath had small effecte, and idle and vagabounde 
psons, being unprofitable membres, or rather ennemyes, of 
the Comen wealthe, hath byn suffred to remayne and encreace 
and yet so doo, who, yf ihei should be punished by deathe, 
whippingey emprysonement, or ti/* other corporall payne^ it were 
not vnthowt their desert^y for thexample of others and to the 
benefitt of the Comenwealth." And then the statute proceeds 
to enact, after repealing all former acts on the subject, that 
" any person so living idelye and loyteringlie," may be 
branded with a hot iron with the letter "V," and to be 
adjudged to be the slave for two years of the person who 
brings him to justice; and the master is to order the said 
slave "as followethe, that is to saie: to take such persone 
adjudged a slave with him, and onelye giving the saide 
slave breade and water, or small dryncke, and such refuse 
of meate as he shall thincke mete, cawse the said slave to 
worke, by beating, cheyninge, or otherwise^ in such worke and 
labor, how vyle so ever it be, as he shall putt him unto." 
The slave's absence from his master for fourteen days during 
his term of slavery, is to be followed by a second branding, 
and slavery for life; and, if he run away a second time, he is 
to be a fehn ; " and such loiterer and runaway, thereof being 
lawfullie indicted and attaynted, or otherwise condempned, to 
suffer paynes of deaths as other fellons ought to doo." 

The very framers of the statute seem to have felt that 
there might not be found, among the humane and generous 
people of England, men who would be willing to desecrate 
their hearths by the presence of a domestic slave. If no 
Englishman would submit to the degradation of becoming the 
owner of a slave, the above stated clauses of the statute would 
be futile. Provision was therefore made for this anticipated 
practical difficulty in executing the statute: "AUthoughe 
there be no man w®^ shall demaunde suche loyterer or 
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loyterers, as before expressed, into their §vice, yet, never- 
theless, any justice of peace, dwelling in that place or country, 
by his or their offices^ shallbe hereafter bounde, by virtewe of 
this acte, not onelie to enquire of all suche idle psons, hut aUsOy 
if thei doo espie any suche vacaboundes or idle parsone, or yf anny 
suche be detected unto them, to examyn him or her of the tyme of 
their vagaboundrye, and yf it shall appear, to anny justice of 
peaxe, any suche man or woman to have been a vagraunte 
and vacabound, or ydle parson, by the space as is aforesaid, 
to cawse the same to be marcked on the brest with an V, made 
with a bote iron," — " and then to be delivered to the hedd ojfflcer 
orconstabW^ of the place, "there to be nourished and kepte of the 
same citie, towne^ or village, in chaynes or otherwise, — to be slave 
to the corporacon of the citie, or to the inhabitauntf of the 
towne or village, that he or she were borne in, after all 
suche same condition, space of yeres, orders, punishments for 
runninge awaie, and all others, as are expressed of a comen 
or private person to whom any such loyterer is adjudged a 
slave." Another clause, s. 8., is, " that if it fortune, when the 
saide vacabounde is brought to the said citie, towne, or village, 
where the saide parsone said he was borne, to appere and be 
manifest, that he or she was not there borne, that then, for suche 
lye, the said vagraunte shalbe marked on the face with an S, 
and be slave to the inhabitants or corporation of the citie, 
towne, or vyllage, where the saide vagraunt said he was borne, 
A)r everJ^ 

A penalty was imposed (by s. 6.) on any city or town for 
the default of such slave being allowed **to live idellye — by 
the space of three woking daies to gither." The slave's em- 
ployment was to be "in chaynes at the comen w6kes, in 
amending high waies or other comen woke, or from man to 
man." And by s. 16., any master might put a ring of iron 
about the neck, arm, or leg of his slave, and any one helping 
such bond of iron from such slave was to forfeit lOZ. 

Tliis outline of the law of absolute slavery thus introduced 
among a nation of freemen, would be incomplete if the 13th 
clause were omitted. Among other things, it provided that 
if any such slave shall be " warde, or bondeman, or neif of 

N 3 
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bloode," to any one, then he " to whome anny suche warde, 
bondeman, or neif shall apptayne," may seize and take such 
wards, bondsmen, or neifs, and they were " discharged of the 
saide slaverie." 

This provision leads us to suppose that the number of serfsy 
who are here designated, and the rights of whose lords were 
thus jealously protected by the legislature, must at this time 
have been still considerable. In England the law had always, 
from the time of the Conquest, not only treated the serf as 
himself the mere property of his lord, but even held that all 
which the serf gained, or saved, by his industry, likewise 
belonged to his lord. Hence the rule that no serf could 
purchase his own freedom, for all that he possessed was his 
lord's already.* The 13th section of this statute is therefore 
meant as a measure of "protection" to the lords, in the en- 
joyment of their ancient right of property ; and shows that 
the very legislature, which professed to protect the public 
from vagrant mendicancy, by visiting every such offence 
with so severe a punishment, was yet willing to condone any 
number of such offences, rather than, by punishing them, 
to obstruct the enjoyment by any lord, of his right of pro- 
perty in his serf. 

It may be added, that these serfs were still found in Eng- 
land as late as the reign of James I. ; but ultimately, though the 
legislature never did any thing to emancipate them, they 
somehow obtained their fireedom. Such of them as still be- 
longed to the Crown in Queen Elizabeth's time, were enfran- 
chised by her in 1574, and the instrument of their manu- 
mission is deserving of perusal. The Church, which had 
alone stood, for centuries, between them and their oppressors, 
and had largely contributed to their emancipation firom 
the bondage in which they were held by lay lords, was, her- 
self, still a little slow to emancipate them, when they were 

♦ Glanville, v. 5. " Hind tamen notandnm est, quod non potest aliquis in Villc- 
nagio positus, libertatem suam propriis denariis snis qnserere. Posset enim tunc 
a Domino suo secundum jus et Consuetudinem Eegni ad Villenagium revocari, 
quia omnia Catalla cujuslibet Nativi, ita intelliguntur esse in potestate Domini 
Bui, quod propriis denariis versus Dominum suum a Villenagio se redimerCf non 
poterit** 
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found on Church lands. It seems to have been a harder task 
to practise than to preach. Sir Thomas Smith says, that 
" the holy fathers had convinced the laity how dangerous a 
practice it was for one Christian man to hold another in 
bondage, so that temporal men were glad to manumit all their 
villeins. But the said holy fathers, with the abbots and 
priors, did not in like sort by theirs ; for they also had a 
scruple in conscience to impoverish and despoil the Church, 
and so kept their villeins still."* 

Serfs of the Church were, however, not only in a far better 
condition than that of the serfs of private lords, but during 
the greater part of a rude and barbarous age, serfdom under 
the Church was often preferred to liberty itself. Instances 
are found in which, by the very instrument of manumission, 
the serf of a private lord, as the first and only act of his brief 
freedom, voluntarily made himself the serf of the Church." f 
The same superiority in condition of the ecclesiastical serf is 
also evidenced by an old German proverb. J 

This statute of 1 Edw. VI. c. 3., which contains so many 
severe and cruel provisions, for repressing vagrancy, gives 
considerable powers for the relief and control of the impotent 
poor. 

Section 9. of the statute prohibits the impotent poor from 
begging anywhere except in the places where they were 
bom, or had resided three years. These impotent poor 
persons, having this domicile of birth or residence, are all 
to be " bestowed and provided for of the tenauntries, cotages, 
or other convenient bowses, to be lodged in at the costes and 
charges of the saide cities, townes, boroughes, and villages, 
there to be relieved and cured by the devocon of the good 
people of the saide citie," &c. By s. 10., all aged and other 
impotent poor were, once a month, to be removed from 

* Smith, Commonwealth of England, voL iii. p. 10., qaoted by Blackstone, 
Commentaries, voL ii p. 96. 

f M. Guerard, Prolegom^nes to the Cartnlaure de Tabbaje de Saint Pierre de 
Chartres, p. 56, and the charter of Gibnin and Gnaland, A.D. 1061, p. 189. of the 
same Chartulaiy, '* Testes Gibuini, vice Sancti Petri, cui se sponte subdidit UIgerius 
major," &c 

\ Unter dem Krummstahe ist gut wohnen^ 

N 4 
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places in which they were found begging, if they had not 
been bom in such places, or had not resided there three years. 
The removal was to be to their places of birth, or of residence 
for three years, "there to be provided for, kepte and 
nourished of almes." A proviso of the act authorises a dis- 
cretionary punishment for the idleness of all impotent poor 
persons, who were not so impotent as that they could not do 
some manner of work ; and this punishment was to be ** with 
chayninge, beating, or otherwise,^^ as should seem convenient. 

For the great purpose of relieving " suche which ar in 
iinfayned raiserie, and to whome charitie ought to be ex- 
tended," it is enacted that, every Sunday and holyday, after 
the reading of the Gospel, " the curate of every pishe doo 
mak, according to suche tallent as God hath given him, a 
godlie and brief exhortaSon to his pishoners, moving and ex- 
citing them to remembre the poore people, and the dewtie of 
Xpian charitie in reliving of them which be tfieir brethrene 
in Christey borne in the same pishe, and neding their help^.^^ 

Rapin gives us an account of the real occasion of passing 
this statute, which, so far as one class of its provisions is con- 
cerned, may properly be called, a ** very remarkable act against 
vagabonds." He says : " This law was thought very severe 
in a country like England, where slavery seems inconsistent 
with the privileges of tlie people. But herein the Court, by 
whom the Parliament was governed, had an eye only to the 
monks, who being gone from their monasteries, little inured 
to labour, could not think of working for their livelihood. 
Those men spent their time in going from house to house to 
cabal against the Government, and inspire the people with 
the spirit of rebellion. So the Court judging it to be an 
eflFect of their idleness, and that if they betook themselves to 
some employment, they would at length lose this habit, re- 
solved to make them work, how loth soever they might be. 
Meanwhile, as the law was general, it occasioned great mur- 
murings among the people. Wherefore it was never rigour- 
ously executed, and another parliament repealed it." * 

♦ Bapin*8 History of England, book xvl vol. viii. p. 34. London, 1732. 
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Bishop Burnet has also observed of this statute *, that " it 
was chiefly levelled at the monks and friars," who, their oc- 
cupation now gone, went up and down the country and found 
the people *^ apt to have compassion on them." This repres- 
sive legislation was, perhaps, none the milder, because it pro- 
ceeded in good part from those who had got possession of the 
lands of the wandering monks, and from ecclesiastics of the 
new establishment. 

This savage and inhuman law, as we have already seen, 
did not remain long on the statute book. Some of its cruel 
penalties against vagrants were repealed, and its other provi- 
sions modified, by 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. 

The character of Henry the Eighth's legislation to repress 
vagrancy, was, certainly, severe enough; but it becomes 
humanity itself if compared with the law before us. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the legislature, in the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI., intended to diminish 
the severity of the previous penalties against vagrancy.f The 
statute of 27 Henry VIII. c. 25., against vagrants, passed 
just before the statute for the dissolution of the lesser monas- 
teries (27 Henry VIII. c. 28.), contained an express provi- 
sion, in favour of the very men who were so soon to be made 
wanderers, and who were now, in the reign of Edward VI., 
to be hunted down, like so many wild beasts. A mild and 
humane provision, of the former statute, enacted, on the 
very eve of the dissolution of the smaller monasteries that, 
"In as moche as friers mendiantes have litle or nothing to 
lyve uppon, but onely by the charitie and almes of Christien 
people, this acte therefore, ne any thing therin conteyned, 
shalbe pjudiciall or hurtfuU unto any psonne or psonnes, for 
gyving of theym in geSal or pticular any man) almes in money, 
vitaile, or other thing, ne also to theym or any of them, for 
beyng or remaynyng out of theyr places where they were 

♦ History of the Befonnation, pt. ii. bk. i. p. 83, 

f Report from the Commissioners for Inquiring into the Poor Laws, in 1834, 
p. 7. " It appears that the severity of this act (27 Henry VUL c. 25.) pre- 
vented its execution. Such, at least, is the reason assigned for its repeal by the 
1 Edw. VI. c. 3., which recites, &c., and as a milder punishment^ enacts," &c. 
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borne or had their last habitacion, or for passing abrode to 
gather the alraes and charitie of Christen people, or for con- 
tjmuance of theyr religion as they have been accustomed to 
do." 

The provision for the poor, tinder 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16., 
was still a charitable voluntary contribution, made by the 
devotion of the good people of the city, town, or place, where 
the poor were bom, or had dwelt for three years. 

So far the voluntary principle alone was appealed to, and the 
appeal, seemingly, was not successful ; for by 5 & 6 Edw. VL 
c. 2., collectors appointed under the statute are enjoined, on the 
Sunday next, or next but one, after Whitsunday, gently to ask 
every man and woman, what they of their charity will give 
eekly towards the relief of the poor, to write the same in a 
book, and to distribute what they collect weekly to the poor 
and impotent. If any one able to further the charitable 
work, do obstinately and frowardly refuse to give, or do dis- 
courage others, the minister and churchwardens are gently to 
exhort him ; if he will not be so persuaded, the bishop is to 
send for him, and induce and persuade him, by charitable 
ways and means, and so according to his discretion, take 
order for the reformation thereof. 

This statute (5 & G Edw. VI. c. 2.), passed in 1551, 
seems, like those which preceded it, to have been ineffectual 
for the adequate relief of the poor. It was thought neces- 
sary to repeat its preamble and enactments in the statute, 
2 & 3 Philip & Mary, c. 5., passed in 1555. But under the 
Roman Catholic, as under the Protestant reign, the gentle 
askings of the collectors, the gentle exhortations of the mi- 
nisters and churchwardens, and the charitable ways and 
means of the bishop, failed ** to induce and persuade " the 
parishioners to " give weekly of their charity," as it was in- 
tended they should, towards the relief of the poor. 

Religious feelings, and ecclesiastical authority, were in vain 
invoked, to enforce on the people the performance of their 
Christian duty. The Reformation had taken away firom the 
Church, before Queen Mary's accession, a large part of its 
wealth; and lay impropriators, whether under a Roman 
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Catholic or a Protestant sovereign, felt no such obligation as 
had certainly attached on the clerical holders of tithes and 
other possessions. 

It cannot be doubted, that during eight or nine hundred 
years, a large part of what had been given to the Church, 
for the use and benefit of the poor, was applied, by the 
Church, to the purposes for which it was given. But, the 
statute book, throughout the reigns of Henry VIIL, Ed- 
ward VI., and Mary, bears ample testimony to the magnitude 
of the evil of an increasing pauperism, with which society, 
and not the Church alone, had then to deal ; and which, to- 
wards the close of Elizabeth's reign, ended in the casting of a 
burden on property, locally situated in each ecclesiastical 
district, the parish ; and in authorising the taxation of the 
occupiers and inhabitants of each parish, for the relief of its 
poor. 
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CHAP. VL 

PAUPER LEGISLATION OP THE REIGK OF ELIZABETH. 
Magnus ab integro Sfleclomm nascitor ordo. — Yinoiu 

It appears that, during the whole of the long and glorious 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the statesmen by whom she was 
served made the condition of the poorer classes of her subjects 
an especial object of their attention and care. Legislative 
provisions, for a pauperism which seemed to grow with the 
very growth of the country itself, were slowly and gradually 
adopted. 

" Pauper ubique jacet I " Is said to have been a firequent 
exclamation of the Queen in her various progresses, as she 
beheld the immense numbers of destitute poor people who, in 
every part of the country, flocked to see her. It is said that 
she made it a continued study how to release her people 
from the poverty which was so widely diffused, and to make 
their labour more profitable to themselves and the nation. It 
is therefore probable, that the personal feelings of the Queen 
may have been interested in such acts of her parliaments as 
related to the poor. She may thus have striven to make com- 
pensation for sternness and cruelty to some, even of her own 
sex, by that long course of benevolent legislation in behalf of 
the most helpless classes of her subjects, which characterises 
her reign, and was closed by the celebrated statute, passed 
shortly before her death, under the provisions of which all 
relief of the poor of England and Wales has now been 
administered for 250 years. 

We shall best understand the grounds of that statute, the 
43 Eliz. c. 2., and the intention of its framers, if, in the first 
instance, we take a survey of the series of provisions which 
had previously been made by parliaments of Queen Elizabetli, 
respecting the relief of the poor. This survey will not only 
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make us acquainted with the care and attention then bestowed 
on a subject which was felt to be important, but will be 
most instructive in exemplifying the result of the various 
remedies applied in succession to the great and growing evil 
of pauperism. It will be found that, by one of these 
remedies, the parochial tie, which in England had connected 
the Church and the poor for at least a thousand years, was 
wholly done away ; a district for the settlement of the poor 
was created, quite independent of parochial boundary; a 
power of removing the poor to and from such district was 
given, wholly independent of parochial control ; and the 
wants of the poor were to be relieved by the compulsory 
taxation of the whole district. This completely new organi- 
sation of relief of the poor, had a fair and full trial ; for the 
statute by which it was created, remained in force more than 
twenty years. This provision, having been repealed, no 
longer appears in ordinary editions of the statutes ; and it is 
believed that the resuscitation of this important page in the 
history of the Poor Law, will be effected, for the first time^^ 
in the present chapter. 

The first great measure of reform of the Poor Laws, 
under Queen Elizabeth, is the statute 5 Eliz. c. 3. (a.d. 
1562-3), "An Acte for the Reliefc of the Poore," passed "to 
thintent that idell and loytering psons, and valiant beggers, 
may be avoyded, and thimpotent, feble, and lame, w®^ are the 
poore in very dede, should bee hereafter relieved and well 
provided for." This statute, after confirming 22 Hen. VIIL 
c. 12., and 3 & 4 Edw. IV- c. 16., contains a series of provi- 
sions, corresponding to those of former statutes, for the 
appointment of collectors of charitable alms for the relief of 
the poor wi parishes. It superadds, liowever, a very im- 
portant section to those contained in former statutes, for it 
enacts (s. 7.) that if any person " of his or their frowarde or 
wilfuU minde, shall obstinatly refuse to gyve weekly to the 
releef of the poore, according to his or their habilitees, that 
then the bishoppe or ordinarie of the dyoces, chauncellours, or 
their comissaries," shall have power to bind him to appear at 
the next sessions. If he refuse to be so bound, the bishop is 
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authorised to commit him to prison, there to remain until he 
shall become bound as aforesaid ; and at the sessions (s. 8.) 
the justices, ** if the said obstinate pson doo appeare before 
them, shall charitably and gentelly perswade and move the 
said obstinate psons textende his or their charitee towardes 
the relief of the poore of the pishe where he or she inha- 
bitethe and dwelleth; and yf he or she shall obstinatly 
and wilfully stande in the same, and will not bee pswaded 
therin by the sayd justices, maio'^, bailiefes, or other heade 
officers, that then yt shall and may be laufuU to and for the 
sayd justices, — w*** the churchewardens wher the sayd obstinate 
pson shall inhabite, or one of them, to cesse, taxe, and lymit 
upon every suche obstinate pson so refusing, according to 
their good discretions, what some the said obstinate pson shall 
pay, weekly, towardes the relief of the poore w*^in the sayde 
pishe where he or she shall inhabyte and dwell." If he refuse 
to pay, the justices are, ** upon complaynte and certificate 
to them by the coUectoures and churchwardens of the same 
pshe wher the sayd obstinate pson shall dwell, to comit the 
said obstinate pson and psons so refusing to pay, to pryson, 
to the next gaole, there to remaine w**V)ut bayle or maine- 
prise till he or they have payde the sayd some so appointed, 
taxed, and limited, together w*^ tharrerages therof, yf any 
suche shall fortune to bee." 

Some other clauses of the statute can only be carried out 
by the action of the bishop, and he is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, invested with the duty of an administrator of relief to 
the poor. One of these clauses (s. 10.) imposes heavy 
penalties on justices of the peace for disobedience to the 
statute, and the money levied on any of them is to be em- 
ployed to the use of the poor ** of any pishe or pishes w*^in 
the said countie where the said justices dwell, at the over- 
sight and appointment of the bishoppe, or his chaimcellour, 
of the same diocesse." Another clause (s. 9.) directs that 
" the bishoppe of the diocesse shall — examyne howe and after 
what maner ys bestowed," any sum of money which any 
person had, by his foundation, appointed to the use of the poor, 
or for the repairing of highways or bridges. The bishops 
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are to call to account the parties which claim the said money, 
" and thereupo^ to take suche order as the same from thens- 
foorthe be distributed to the poore." 

Queen Elizabeth, or her statesmen, seem to have been 
most anxious to ensure the performance by the bishop of these 
important functions, touching the administration of relief to 
the poor, with which they now invested him. The penalty 
for neglect to perform this ancient episcopal duty, now en- 
forced by a statutory sanction, was fixed at 20L ^^to be 
employed to thuse of the poore.*' Next, it is provided, by 
sec. 10., that, if any parish, city, or town, have in it ^^mo 
poore and impotet folkes, not hable to labo^ then the said 
pishe ys able to relief," on certificate thereof, justices are to 
examine the certificate, and, finding the same true, ^^ shall 
then grante unto suche and as many of the said poore folkes, 
as by their discretion they shall thinck good, a sufficient 
licence under the seale appointed for the limit, to go abrode, 
to begge, get, and recey ve the charitable almes of thinhabi- 
tantes of the countrey, out of the sayd parishes^ cities, and 
townes 80 surchardged.^^ If the poor person, so licensed, 
transgress the appointed limits, and beg elsewhere, he is to 
be taken for a ^^ valiant beggar," and punished accordingly. 

Compulsory taxation of any parishioner, by merely secular 
authority, for the relief of the poor, is now for the first time 
authorised by this statute of 5 Eliz. c. 3. ; but it is only in the 
case of obstinate refusal to comply with exhortations of 
ministers and churchwardens, followed by obstinate refusal 
to yield to the persuasions of the bishop, that the perverse re- 
cusant can be handed over to the secular arm. 

The parochial principle is, therefore, strengthened by this 
statute, and the ministrations of the Church and its parochial 
officers are preserved. At the same time, that which had 
been, heretofore, more or less, a contribution of Christian 
charity, is now, in substance, converted into a compulsory 
assessment, depending on the amount of each parishioner's 
property, and, in strictness of law, equally due from each 
parishioner, whether Christian, Jew, or Heathen. 

The 5 Eliz. c. 3. remained in force, and the parochial ad- 
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ministration of relief to the poor, was carried out under it, for 
a period of about nine years. 

Corresponding with this first statute of Elizabeth, relating 
to the relief of the poor, but preceding it by a few years, we 
find an Ordinance of Henry IL, king of France, issued on 
13th February, 1551. After reciting that beggars had be- 
come " quasi innumerablea " at Paris, and that " the collects 
and alms which it was endeavoured to collect weekly in each 
parish, had so much diminished, and the charity of the re- 
sidents in easy circumstances, was so much cooled, that it was 
impossible to continue to the poor, the alms that had been 
weekly distributed to them : " therefore the parliament was 
authorised to name commissioners, who were to collect what 
every one of their charity would weekly give, for the support 
of the indigent poor. This ordinance was issued fifteen years 
later than that of Francis I., which first provided for the 
giving of parochial relief to the impotent poor at their 
dwellings. 

But the pauperism and mendicity which prevailed in Paris, 
appeared to need an absolute tax for the relief of the poor, 
and ample provision was made, by the same ordinance, for 
compulsory taxation of every one, in proportion to his means 
rather than to the extent of his charitable disposition. The 
ordinance requires the commissioners to make a list of the 
sums which every inhabitant was willing to contribute, and 
to submit it to the parliament, which is thereupon to tax 
every inhabitant ^^ weekly, according to his offers and means : 
par sepmaine, a raison des ses offres et facultds,^^ * 

In 1561, an ordinance, dated at Fontainebleau, and pre- 
pared by the illustrious De I'HSpital, was issued in the name 
of Charles IX., reforming various abuses which prevailed in 
the admim'stration of the hospitals of France ; and in 1566 
another royal ordinance, dated at Moulins, also the work of 

* The Ordinance proceeds : ^ Voulant, que chacan manant et habitant de 
qnelque qnalite qu'il soit, qui sera refdsant payer la taxe ^ laquelle il aura este 
cottise et impose par nostre dite conr, on ses commis et deputes, soit executes 
et contraints payer ladite taxe pour Tadvenir, sans prejudice des restes qu'il 
pourrait devoir pour le passe.** 
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the same great chancellor^ provided for the repression of 
mendicity and vagabondage, and completely adopted the prin- 
ciple of compelling each parish to provide for the relief of its 
poor. The Ordinance of Moulins, which is almost an anti- 
cipation of what was enacted in England under Elizabeth, 
some thirty years later, completed the body of legislation, 
respecting the poor, of which De PHfipital appears to have 
been the author.* 

In 1572, the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5. effected a great alteration 
in the poor law of England. It is entitled, ^^ An Acte for the 
Punishement of Vacabondes, and for Relief of the Poore and 
Impotent," and begins by reciting that all parts of the realm 
were ^^with roges, vacabonde, and sturdy beggers exceed- 
inglye pestred," and, ^^for avoydinge cofusion by reason of 
numbers of lawes concerninge the pmisses standing in force 
togeather," proceeds to enact that the statutes 22 Hen. VIII. 
c. 12., 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16., and 5 Eliz. c. 3., "shalbee, 
from and after the feaste of Saincte Bartholomewe thapostell 
next comynge, utterly void, frustrate, and of none effect." 

Among the provisions which the new statute substitutes 
for those of the previous law, we may pass rapidly over the 
series of regulations, still of much severity, for the repression 
of vagrancy and mendicancy. A long clause gives a very 
comprehensive definition, or description, of the persons to be 
considered as vagrants, within the penalties of the act. 

The provision of the 14 Eliz. c. 5. s. 16., for the relief of 
the impotent poor, is deserving of a closer attention. ^^ For- 

* M. De Watteyille, Legidation Charitable^ pref. p. viii, speaks of this last- 
named ordinance, and of De THopital, as follows : " L'Ordonnance de Monlins 
en 1566, plus sonvent cit^e quoiqu'elle soit, a notre avis, moins remarquable, 
renouvelle Tordre anx Tilles, bourgs et villages de seconrir leurs pauvres, et 
defend a ces derniers de demander Taumone hors da lien de leur domicile :*et, d 
ces fins, seront les habitants tenus de contribuer a la nourriture des dits pauvres^ 
selon leur faculty, a la diligence des maires, echevinSf consuls et marguiUiers des 
paroisses,* Cette ordonnance complete Tensemble de la legislation charitable, que 
nous a leguee un des plus grands hommes d'etat, une des gloires les plus pures 
dont s'honore la France. On trouve dans ces lois justes, bienveillantes et temes, 
rhonmie yertueux qui, sur le declin d'une vie glorieuse, pouvait dire avec un 
noble orgueil : J*ai soutenu les c^fflxg4s centre ceux qui les voukUent opprimer, les 
pauvres centre les riches, et les failles contre les forts.** 

O 
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asmuch as charitye would that poore^ aged^ and ympotent 
psones should^ as necessarjlye be provided for^ as the said 
roges^ yacabondes^ and sturdye beggers repressed, and that 
the said aged, ympotent, and poore people, should have con- 
venient habitaSons and abydmge placed throughout this realme, 
to settle themselves uppon, to the end that they, nor any of 
them, should hereafter begge or wander about" It is there- 
fore enacted that all justices of the peace, &c., " shall-devide 
themselves, and so being devided, shall, within every of their 
severall divisions and aucthorities, maJke diligent searche 
and ^tiquierye of all aged poore, ympotent, and decayed 
persons, home within their said divisions and lymittes, or 
whiche were there dwelling within three yeree next before this 
Psent parliament, which ly ve, or of necessitye be compelled to 
ly ve, by almes rf the charytye of the people," ajad shall make 
a register containing the names of all such aged, decayed, 
and impdtent .poor people; and when their number is thus 
known^ the justices are to "devise and appointe, within 
evrye there said severall divisions, meete and convenient 
places by.thfiir dyscretions, to settle the same poore people 
for their hiabitacons and abydynges, yf the pishe within the 
whiche tbe^ishalbe founde, shall not or wyll not provide for 
them;, and! shall also, within lyke convenient tyme, number 
all the said poore people within there said severall lymytes ;" 
and that 'xlone, Vhe justices shall, by their good discretion, tcuc 
the inhabitants of such dii;i«on* "to suche weekely charge, 
as they and ei^erye-fif them shall weekely contribute towardes 
the releef of the said poore people." 

Section 21.' of the statute enacts that, " Yf any pson or 
psons, beinge able to further this charitable worcke, will 
obstinatly refuse to geve, towardes the helpe and relief of 



• Beeves, History qf English Law, vol v. p. 21., after mentioning the statute, 
5 Eliz. 0. 8., says, " This led to the taxatitm of GYery parishioner^ by 14 Eliz. c. 5.'* 
This is very inaccurate, and must have been taken, like the rest of the page in 
which it is found, from a reference to some common edition of the Statutes at 
Large, in which none of the statutes, 5 Eliz. c 3., 14 Eliz. c. 5., and 39 Eliz. c. 3., 
are printed at length. My extracts are from the " Statutes of the Bealm," as 
printed by order of King George HI. : folio, London, 1810-1828. 
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the said poore people^ or doo wylfully discourage others from 
so charitable a deede, the said obstinate pson or wylfuU 
dyscourager shall psently be brought before two justices^ to 
shewe the cause of his obstinate refiisall or wilfull discourager 
ment, and to abyde suche order -therein as the said justices 
shall appointe ; yf hee refuse so to doo^ then to be comitted te 
the next gaole/'. ^^ ther to reinayne untyll hee be contented 
with their said order, and doo pfourme the same." 

Provision is made, by section 23., that the justices, .out of 
the surplus of such collections (the impotent being first 
provided for), ** shall place and settle to worcke the roges 
and vacabondf — borne within there said countyes, or there 
abydinge for the moste parte w*Mn the said three yeers, there 
to be holden to worck — to get their livinges, & to lyve and 1» 
bee sustayned onely upon their labour and travayW^ And by 
section 27., *Hhe justices in sessions — within any of the 
countyes, cyties, or townes, where collection of mone ceimot 
psentlye bee had," are "to graunt — to suche and so manye 
of the said poore and ympotent, or diseased psons, to aske, 
geather, and receve, within suche other towne, paryshe, or 
pishes of the said countye, as the said justices shall especyallye 
name," charitable devotions and alms at the houses of the 
inhabitants, such towns or parishes being within tl^ division 
of the same justices. ^^ And the inhabitauntes of every such 
pishe or pishes, to the whiche suche poore or ympotent 
psons shalbee so appoineted as ys aforesaid, shalbe coacted 
and bound by vertue of this acte, under such payne as to 
the dyscretion of the said justices shall seeme convenient, 
to releve the said poore and ympotent psons in suche sorte as 
the said justices shall appoint." 

This statute, 14 Eliz. c 5., certainly effected a very 
sweeping and radical change in the poor law. The previous 
power of taxation was conferred on the quarter sessions, to be 
exercised only in the exceptional case of an obstinate person, 
complained against by the minister and churchwardens, and 
the bishop. Now, a discretionary power is conferred on 
justices of peace, out of sessions, to tax every person dwelling 

o 2 
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in their division, and to direct the application of the money 
which they are thus authorised to levy. 

The previous legislation of Henry VIII. and Edward VL, 
and of Elizabeth herself, seems always to have treated the relief 
of the poor as a parochial burden, in raising and distributing 
which the churchwardens, overseers, minister, and bishop, 
were respectively concerned. But now, by 14 Eliz. c. 5., the 
parochial system is abandoned, and the charge is iVholly 
"thrown on the inhabitants of the division within the juris- 
diction of the assessing justices. 

Birth, or a three years residence, even in the case of the 
impotent poor, seems to have been the necessary title to relief 
of any one residing in a division; and the words of the 
eeventeenth clause of the statute clearly authorise the removal 
of any impotent poor person from his dwelling-place, in any 
division, in which he had not either been bom, or resided 
during three years, to the division in which he had been bom 
or had so resided.* 

Poverty, therefore, even when arising from old age, sick- 
ness, or accident, now renders a man, who has committed no 
crime, liable to be taken by the constable of the hundred in 
which he is dwelling, ^^ on horsebacke, in carte, or otherwyse, 
as shall seeme best to their discretions, to the next counstable, 
and so from counstable to counstable — tyll the said pson be 
brought to the place," perhaps at the extremity of the king- 
dom, in which, according to the statute, he is to be settled, f 

'*' The snbstance of the clause is contained in Lambarde, The Duties of Con- 
stabies, p. 30. 

t The statute of 1 & 2 Edw. VL c. 3. s. 10., and 3 & 4 Edw. VL c. 16. 
8. 5., had only authorised the monthly clearance and removal of all "aged 
impotent and lame persons, beggars" from places where they had not been born, 
and had not resided for three years. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 3. confirmed the 3 & 4 
Edw. VL c. 16. in this respect, and otherwise; but the 14 Eliz. c. 5. has no 
limitation whatever, on the generality of its words, to restrict them to beggars. 
It may, however, be, that practically, the removal would take place under the 
14 Eliz., just as it had done under the 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. Possibly 
some act of begging in a parish would, by a lawyer looking at other clauses 
of the act of 14 Eliz., be considered necessary, to bring a man within the 
meaning of its 17th section ; the words of that section do not, however, require 
the man to be a beggar, or to have begged, to render him removable, but merely 
to be poor, and non-settled. 
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By sect 40., if any one should refuse to be bestowed in the 
said abiding places, and should depart and beg elsewhere, he 
is to be accompted a rogue and vagabond, within the penalties 
of the statute. Whenever any city or town corporate shall 
chance to have in it ^'moore poore folkes then the in- 
habitauntes thereof shalbe able to releve," justices in sessions 
are to provide for this surplus of paupers ^^ by gevinge 
of lycense to begge " in other places of the county, " out of 
suche cytie or towne corporate so surchardged." A similar 
provision was found in the statute 5 Eliz. c. 3.* But in the 
present statute, 14 Eliz. c. 5., other licensed vagrants and 
beggars are named besides these sanctioned by justices of 
peace. Severe as are these penalties on unauthorised men- 
dicancy, the statute preserved the existing practice, in other 
cases, as in the instance of ^^ schollers of the universityes of 
Oxford or Cambridge" authorised under the seal of the uni- 
versity, by the commissary, chancellor, or vice-chancellor, 
of the same (s. 5.) ; and in that of persons licensed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great seal of England for the 
time being (s. 12.). 

Sect. 33. of the statute gives protection by the impo^ 
sition of a penalty against the bringing from either Ireland 
or the Isle of Man, of ^*any vacabond, roge, or beggar,. 
or any suche as shalbe forced^ or very lyke to lyve by begging, 
within the realme of England or Wales, being borne in 
the realme of Ireland or in the said Isle of Manne." The^ 
penalty is to be *^ to the use of the poore of the same parishe in 
whiche they were sett on land : " a provision which, if it had 
existed, and could have been enforced, during the recent 
famine and desolation of Ireland, inight have saved an im- 
mense expenditure to the parish of Liverpool, then inundated 
by Irish pauperism. 

The statute, 18 Eliz. c. 3. (1575), "An Acte for the 
setting of the Poore on worke, and for the avoyding of Ydle- 
ness," purports to be passed " for some better explanacon, and 
for some needfuU addic8on" to the statute of 14 Eliz. c. 5. 

♦ See the tenth section. 
o S 
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It contains two classes o( provisions^ each of which now ap- 
pears for the first time in our pauper legislation^ and the prin- 
eiple of each of which has since greatly divided the opinions 
of men^ both in England and elsewhere. ^^To the intente 
jowthe maye be accustomed and brought up in laboure and 
worke^— ^and that other poore and needye paonsy bemg willvnge to 
worckey majfe bee eet on worcke,^ it is enacted^ that ^^ in everye 
eyttye and towne corporate w^n this realme, a competent 
store and stocke of woole^ hempe^ flaxe^ iron^ or other stufe, by 
thai^iiietemente and order of the maior^ baylifff^ justicf^ or 
other head, cheers having rule in the said cityes or townes/' 
iihall be provided^ the said stores and stocks, to be committed 
to the custody of the collectors and governors of the poor^ 
*^ to thentente everye suche poore and needye pson, olde or 
younge, able to doe Miy worcke, standing in necesaitye of 
releife> shall not, for want of worcke, goe abrode, eyther 
b^gginge, or committinge pilfringes, or other misdemeanor 
lyvii^ In idlenes.^' The object of the legislature is solemnly 
to inadgaratQ that right, respecting which, under the name of 
droit au travail, so much has been heard, in a neighbouring 
country, m more modern times ; and the parliament of Queen 
Dlisabeth, now guarantees employment to all those members 
of the community, who cannot find it for themselves. The 
pirovlsioai is worthy of being compared with the declarations 
of thd Oomtituent Assembly of France, made in 1790, and 
of the subsequent Convention, in 1793, neither of which 
oversteps the proper province of legislation further than is 
done by this statute of Elizabeth.* 

* The Assemblee Coostituante, 13 Aout, 1790, ** Instruction," &c. ch. yiii. 
(Becaeil, torn, i p. 216.). **I1 faut que Tindigent soit secouru, non seulement 
dans la ledbksse de T^nfanoe, et dans les infirpiit^ de la vieillesse, mais m^ine 
lorsque, dans I'age de la force, le defant de travail Texpose a manquev de sub* 
sistance: ce n'eet pas seulement h la sensibilite de Thomme, c'est a la pre- 
YOjance du moraliste, c'est a la sagesse du legislatear, que ces devoirs se 
fecommandent.*' The Declaration des Droits de THomme et du Citojen, made on 
24lii June, 1793, bj the Conviention Nationale, was, on this point, as foUowB : 
** Art. 2 1 « Les secoore publics sont une dette sacree. La society doit la subsistence 
aux citojens malheurenx : soit en leur procurant du travail, soit en assurant les 
moyens d'existence a ceux qui sont hors de Tetat de travailler." Montesquieu, 
De t Esprit des Lois, liv. xxii ch. xxix., had laid down the duty of the State in 
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The other new feature of the statute of 18 Eliz. c. 3., 
is ^^ concerning bastards^ begotten and bom out of lawful 
matrimony (an offence against God's law and man's law)^ the 
said bastards being now left to be kept at the charges of the 
parish wliere they be bom, to the great burden of the same 
parish, and in defrauding of the relief of the impotent and 
aged, true poor of the same parish, and to evil example and 
encouragement of lewd life: It is ordained and enacted, 
by authority aforesaid, that two justices of the peace, — upon 
examination of the cause and circumstance, shall, — by their 
discretion, take order, as well- for the punishment of the 
mother and reputed father, as also for the better relief of 
every such parish in part or in all ; and. for the keeping of 
every such child, by charging such mother or reputed father 
with the payment of money weekly, or other siistentation 
for the relief of such child in such wise as they shall think 
meet and convenient: and if, after the same order by them 
subscribed under their hands, the said peraoiiis, viz., mother 
or reputed father, upon notice thereof, %halliiot,foB their part, 
observe and perfcarm the said order, every .tach party so 
making default, to be committed to gaol, there to remain, ex- 
cept he, she, or they, shall put in sufficient: surety to per- 
form the said order, or else personaHy to «ppeas at the next 
general sessions of the peace, and also to abide: sidch order as 
the justices of the peace then and there sh^l take in that be- 
half." : , . 

This clause, and the long train of subsequent legislative 
provisions, on the same subject, have contributed greatly to 
aggravate the demoralising influences of our poor laws. Any 
detailed notice of the subsequent legislation, or discussion of 
the jHinciples involved in it, wduld be out of place here ; but 
I cannot leave the subject without quoting the view and 
recommendation of the* Commissioners of Inquiry in 1833, in 



tenns at least equally extensiye : ** Quelques anmones que Ton fait k un homme 
nu dans les rues ne remplissent point les obligations de Tetat, qui doit ^ tons les 
citojens une subsistance assuree, la nourriture, nn vetensent convenable, et un 
genre de vie qui ne soit point contraire i la sante.** 

o 4 ' 
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respect of this important question, and expressing my own 
regret, that that recommendation should have been disre- 
garded, and that our statute book should still be disgraced 
by provisions directly tending to injure both female virtue 
and public morals. 

** We recommend that the second section of the 18 Eliz. 
c. 3., and all other acts which punish or charge the putative 
father of a bastard, shall, as to all bastards bom after the 
passing of the intended act, be repealed. 

** Cases will, no doubt, occur, of much hardship and cruelty, 
and it will often be regretted that these are not punishable, 
at least by fine, on the offender. But the object of law is not 
to punish, but to prevent, and if the existing law does not 
prevent, as is too clear, it must not be maintained against its 
proper design with a view to punishment, still less must it be 
maintained if it acts as an incentive. It must be remembered, 
too, that we do not propose to deprive either the woman or 
her parents of their direct means of redress ; she may still 
bring her action for breach of promise of marriage, and her 
parents may still bring theirs for the loss of their daughter's 
service. 

*^ One objection, however, may be made to our plan, which 
deserves an answer, in deference, not to its force, but to the 
religious and moral feelings in which it originates. It may be 
said that throwing upon the woman the expense of maintaining 
the child, will promote infanticide. It appears from Mr. 
Walcott's Report, that infanticide, and in one of its worst 
forms, is promoted by the existing law : but we do not, in fact, 
believe that we have to choose between the two dangers ; we 
do not believe that infanticide arises from any calculation as 
to expense. We believe that in no civilised country, and 
scarcely in any barbarous country, has such a thing ever 
been heard of, as a mother killing her child in order to save 
the expense of feeding it."* 

* The Keport is dated 20tli Feb. 1834, and is signed "C. J. London" 
(Dr. Blomfield, still Lord Bishop of London), ** J. B. Chester'* (Dr. Sumner, 
the present Primate of all England), W. Sturges Bourne, Nassau W. Senior, 
^enry Bishop, Henry Gawler, W. Coulson, James Traill, Edwin Chadwick.* 
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The House of Lords inserted a string of bastardy clauses in 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which, founded on this 
Report, had, in 1834, passed the Commons without any 
such stain upon it* ; and the very last Bastardy Act seems to 
have passed through Parliament against the opinion of almost 
every one who had given much attention to, and was com- 
petent to form a judgment upon, the principle and tendency 
of the measure. It was said, at the time, that all the noble 
lords who were chairmen of boards of guardians, were in the 

minoritv.t 

Under the statute, 14 Eliz. c. 5. (1572), thus explained 

and extended by 18 Eliz. c. 3. (1576), vagrancy was re- 
pressed, and pauperism relieved, at the cost of the newly 
constituted districts. The ample and ever increasing text 
of English law, which is confided to the administration of 
justices of the peace, received illustration in the reign of 
Elizabeth, from the learned Lambarde, a commentator whose 
works have lived and are still quoted in Westminster HalL 
His " Eirenarcha, or. Of the Office of Justices of the Peace," 
was published in 1581, only five years after the passing 
of the statute, 18 Eliz. c. 3. In the third book, f^ containing 
the Practique of two or more Justices of the Peace out of the 
Sessions," various duties of justices, under 6 Eliz. c 4., 
14 Eliz. c. 5., and 18 Eliz. c. 3., are enumerated. 

* The introduction of these clauses was greatly promoted, if not mainly 
caused, by the ill-directed benerolence of a few ladies of quality. They were 
drawn by a noble Baron, now no more, and moved by the Duke of Wellington. 

t According to the Code Civil of France, art 340., ** La recherche de la 
patemite est interdite.** There is much interesting matter to be found on the 
subject, in the valuable publication of Locre, LSgislation de la France, tom. i. 
especially in the ** Proch-verhaux du Conseil cT^tat, which had no less than seven 
different discussions on the important and difficult question of ** La patemitS et 
la filiation,** Duranton, Coura de Droit Francois auivatU le Code Civil, tom. i|i 
p. 188., observes, " On a pens^ qu*il etait plus juste, plus moral et plusconforme 
a Tordre social, de laisser k xm individu la liberty de manifester son opinion 
personnelle sur nn £ut de cette nature et de s*en constituer le juge souverain.** 
Bogron, On the Code Civil, art. 340. **Le legislateur ne devait pas soufirir 
qu'une m^re ehontee put faire tomber k son gre une odieuse patemite sur la 
tete la plus innocente. H fallait mettre lliomme honnete et d'une conduite 
pure a Tabri des attaques d*une femme impudente et d'enfants qui lui sont 
etrangers ; il fallait aussi tarir la source d*une foule d'actions scandaleuses, et 
dont le resultat etait tou jours arbitraire." 
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The same author^ in 1583, published his book^ **The 
Duties of Constables/' * along with which is a chapter on 
*' The Office and Duetie of the Collectors and Overseers for 
the Poor, settled in their abiding Places ; " another on " The 
Office of the Collectors and Governors of the Poore ; ** 
and a third on ^* The Duties of the Censors or Wardens, and 
^f the Collectors for the House of Correction. 
' One ol the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, cited 
by Edenf, contains a code of orders and rules agreed on by 
the justices of Suffolk at their general sessions, holden at 
Bury on May 31. 1589, ^^for the punishinge and suppressinge of 
roagis, vacabonds, idle, loyteringe, and lewde persons ; which 
doe 6t shall- hereafter wander and goe aboute " within certain 
huttdreds in that county* The justices state, in the preamble 
rf dielf code, that ** yt appeareth by dayly experience, that 
^e^ftoniber of idle, vagraunte, loyteringe, sturdye roags, mas* 
406rless men, lewde and yll disposed persons, arre exceedingly 
cJn^reased and multiplied, committinge many grevious and 
^0i^let^!*agi5ti^ disforders and ofiences; — for remedy of theis and 
^MEiefa^^k^ enT^Miti^s; which hereafter shall happen to arise or 
growe within tlie hundreths and lymits aforesaid," they order 
th^ 4n:illdiilg of ** one convenient house, which shal be called 
the-houfie of collection," within the town of Bury, and that 
*^ all persons o^ndinge or livinge contrary to the tenor of 
the said twee acts within the hundreths and lymitts aforesaid, 
rfw^ t^i'by the wairante of any justice of peace, dwellinge in 
the samtf honidiieths or lymitts, committed thether, and there 
tie Teh3it^,'ptiWshed, sett to worke, and ordered." 

Tlie jusj^ices descend to very minute regulations concerning 
ihe reformatory dincipUne which is to be administered to 
the inmates, the amount of work which is to be required from 
them, and the vfery prayers, in Which, "reverently kneeling 
down upon their knees, they are to j6iiL"J 

* The DiOies of ConstahleSf BorsholderSf Tithingmen, and such other low 
Ministers of the Peace. London, 1583. 

t State of the Poor, vol. iii Appendix, pp. cxxxvi — cxlvi 
J P. cxliil ** They shall sale and pronounce distinctly and modestly, after 
one that shall t)e appointed to read, the confession sett downe in the hegynninge of 
the book of Common PwdeV, the"^ Lords praier, the articles of our heleffe, the x 
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Probably the orders and regulatioi]^ mad% by the Suffolk 
justices^ are a ftdr iitdioaticm of tlye mode in which &e sta* 
tute of 14 Eliz. c. 5. 'was administered^ throughout England^ 
for the greats purt of the time while it remained ki force.* 
During this period, it would seem that the parochial tie, 
which had so long connected the interests of the impotent 
poor, with those of their wealthier neighbours, was not wholly 
severed. The habits of centuries could not be changed by 
the legislation of a day. The feelings of Christian charity, 
which h£Kl always be^i appealed to on behalf of the poor, 
would still ^erate, and many of the poor would still be 
relieved by their fellow parishioners, even after parhament 
had organised a sort of district settlement, and had given 
power to justices of peace to tax ihe inhabitants of each of the 
new districts for the relief of the district poor. 

A phrase in the 18 Eliz. c. 3. itself, tends strongly to 
show that this parochial tie, though abrogated by the previous 

commaundements, and a short gyringe of thanks for benefitts receyred, and 
after that the praier that is entitnled For the whole estate of Christs church 
militante here on yearth ; and this order of praier to be kept ereiy ereninge, 
also at the leavinge of theire worke, and so ^y&cy daye contynuaUy,'* 

'*' The following are specimens of the regulations made by the Suffolk justices 
of peace. ** All unrulie and stubbome persons shal be corrected ofl'ner, and used 
both with harder doggs, shaeklea, ironSf or both, and with Amner diett and.harder 
laboor, untyll he or she shal be brought to reasonable obedienoo and submisBion 
to the keper of the said house ; and that every person that shall stubbomely 
refuse to labour and worke, as he or she shal be appointed by the keper of the 
said house, or shall not be quiett or obedient to his commaundement, to be ordered 
aocordinge to the roles of the said house^" shall be flogged, If S6> flogged thre6 
times, then he is " to be committed to the next ga^le, there to he punished aa ii 
roage according to the statute.** What further punishment he received in the 
gaol we need not inquire. His first reception in this house of correction, 
built and ordered by the Suffolk justices, had been regulated by seteral 
clauses, one of which is as follows : *' Itenv it ^ ordered and iigreed l9Pon, that 
every stronge or sturdie roag, at his or her fyrst entarance into the said house, 
shall have xij stripes uppon his beare skynne, with the said whipp provided for 
the said house ; and every yong roage, or idle loyterer, yj stripes with the said 
whipp in forme aforesaid. And that every one of ^em, withowte fayle, at tiieire 
fyrst comminge into the said house, ihfdl have pvit. qj^n hyin, her, or them, 
some clogge, cheine, collers of iron, ringle, or manacle, such as the keper of the 
said house shall thlnke meete, so as he maie answere for every one, as well for 
his forth conmiinge, as also that they diallbe quiett, and doe noe hurte for the 
tyme they shall contynue in the said house.'* 
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law of 14 Eliz. c. 3., still existed in fact, four years after the 
14 Eliz. c. 5. had been enacted. The phrase is in s. 2. of 
18 Eliz. c. 3., where mention is made of defrauding of their 
relief " the impotent and aged, tme poor of the same parisJu^ 
And the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5. itself, making provision for the 
" habitations and abidings of the poor in the new district," ex- 
pressly subjoins the remarkable phrase, ^^ yf the pishe within 
the whiche they shalbee founde, shall not, or wyll not, provide 
for them ;^^ as if parliament retained the hope that the joint 
persuasions of ministers of the Gospel and of the law, might 
still induce parishioners to relieve destitution in members of 
the parochial family. 

The curate of each parish had been directed, by the statute 
1 Edw. VI. c. 3., to exhort his parishioners to relieve those 
bom in the same parish^ and needing their help ; and even as 
early as the year 1536, the statute of 27 Henry VIII. c. 25., 
imposing a fine ^^ on the parish in which the impotent poor 
should not be relieved," directed the surplus collections of 
rich parishes to be applied for the relief of poor parishes within 
the same hundred. Under 5 8c 6 Edw. VI. c 2., the chari- 
table contributions of the parishioners were asked for in the 
churchy and the administration of the charitable relief of the 
poor was placed in the hands of ministers and churchwardens 
of each parish. One of the first acts of parliament passed on 
the accession of Elizabeth*, provided that every one should 
resort to his parish church upon every Sunday and holiday, 
** upon pain of punishment by the censures of the Church, 
and also upon pain that every person so offending shall for- 
feit, for every such offence, twelve pence, to be levied by the 
churchwardens of the parish where such offence shall be done, 
to the use of the poor of the same parishJ*^ 

Among the penalties imposed on the clergy and applied to 
the use of the poor, must also be mentioned that which was 
created by the statute 13 Eliz. c. 20., ^^An Act touching 
Leases of Benefices and other ecclesiastical Livings with 
Cure." Any incumbent non-resident above eighty days in a 
year, is to lose one year's profits of his benefice, " to be dis- 

* 1 Eliz. c. 2. s. 14. 
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tributed by the ordinary among the poor of the parish.^^ The 
intent of the statute was, **that the cure might be well served, 
and that poor people might be well relieved."* 

By 23 Eliz. c. 1., " An Act to retain the Queen's Ma- 
jestie's Subjects in their due Obedience," it was provided 
that forfeitures which it imposed, for instance, those on Roman 
Catholics for attending the celebration of the rites of their 
own religion, and for omitting to attend the public services 
of the Establishment, should be given, one-third to the in- 
former, one-third to the Queen, for her own use, and one- 
third to the Queen, for the poor oj the pariah in which the 
offence was committed.t 

Laws for preventing tippling, swearing, disorderly conduct 
on the Lord's day, and other similar offences, usually classed 
as offences *^ against God and religion," J were visited with 
pecuniary forfeitures, which were, in part, applied towards 
the relief of the poor of the parish where the offence was 
committed. A similar class of provisions has continued to be 
approved of by the legislature, and to be inserted in acts of 
parliament, down to our own day. But this modem parlia- 
mentary parody of the course formerly pursued at Kome§, 
and afterwards by the Church, throughout Christendom ||, has 
probably yielded but little relief to the ratepayers, who alone, 
and not the poor, derive any benefit from such clauses, since 
relief of the poor is equally administered by overseers, whe- 
ther they receive their funds from fines, or from poor-rate. 

In the olden time, doubtless, the penalties of penance, im- 
posed by the Church, served largely to relieve the poor, as well 
as to redeem the captive, and to emancipate the serf or slave.1f 

* In the case of Canning against Doctor Neuman, 2 Brownlow and Golds- 
borough, p. 54. (decided in 1610), it is said, that two causes of making the 
statute of 21 Henry YUL c. 13. (requiring incumbents to reside on then' bene- 
fices), were, first, hospitality, and second, the relief of the poor ; and ** these are 
to be done in the parsonage house, which is the free alms of the Church." 

f 23 Eliz. c. 1. 8. 8. By 23 Eliz. c. 1.0., ** An Act for the preservation of 
l^heasants and Partridges,*' one-half of certain penalties (s. 3.) shall be to e^ 
poor of the parish where the pheasants or partridges were taken, to be recovered 
by any one of the churchwardens of the parish. 

X Above, p. 99. § Above, pp. 141, 142. 

II Above, pp. 149, 150. If Above, pp.145. 152. 
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The statute 39 Eliz. c. 3., which reverted to and esta- 
blished^ that parochial principle of administration of relief of 
the poor, which has . ever since prevailed, is the third of a 
series of six acts of :parliament, passed together, and forming 
a body of legislation on several kindred subjects, which may 
well be looked on as a connected whole. The titles of these 
several acts will sufficiently indicate their connection with the 
relief of the poor, and the repression of vagnmcy« They are 
as follows : 

39 Eliz. c. 1«, An Act against the decapng of Towns and 
Houses of Husbandry. 

39 Eliz. c. 2., An Act for the maintenance of Husbandry 
and Tillage. 

39 Eliz. c. 3., An Act for the Belief of the Poor. 

39 Eliz. c. 4., An Act for Punishment of Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and Sturdy Beggars. 

39 Eliz. c. 5., An Act for erecting of Hospitals, or abiding 
and Working Houses, for the Poor. 

39 Eliz. c. 6., An Act to reform Deceipts, and Breaches of 
Trust, touching Lands to charitable Uses. 

It seems unnecessary to advert to the provisions of the 
statute 39 Eliz. c. 3., for they were, in substance, re-enacted, 
with such addition and amendment as experience had sug- 
gested, by the 43 Eliz. c. 2. 

Before stating the chief provision of this statute, under 
which our annual millions are still raised for the relief of 
pauperism, other facts of importance and iiiterest, respecting 
the condition of the poor, and the state of society during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, deserve consideration. 

Causes similar to those which produced so great an in- 
crease in pauperism, vagrancy, and mendicancy in England, 
in the sixteenth century, were simultaneously operating, and 
produced like results, throughout most of the countries of 
Europe. These like results occurred in countries where no 
monasteries were suppressed, as, for instance, in France *, 
Holland, the Netherlands, Spain, and even in Rome itself. 

* Above, pp. 3. 176, 177. 192, 193. 
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It is said that^ among the Dutch^ in the sixteenth centuryj 
the poor requiring ahns were chiefly ^^ the sick, mai^^d^ and 
aged^ since the varied and extensive demiands fpr lartDour, and 
the industrious and careful habits q£ th^. working classes^ 
enabled them generally to support themselves in pl^ty and 
independence." A complete system of poor relief was, ti;ow- 
ever, organised, in Holknd, in the early part of the sixtee^th 
century. Hospitals, and other eleemosynary establishments, 
were open for the sick and aged; relief for the poor was 
administered, even at their homes ; and it appears that the 
benevolent Dutchmen did much the same thing as had been 
done by the Emperor Constautine, more than a thousand 
years before *, and ** the children of aiich as were too poor to 
support them^ were brought up, until a certain age, s^t the 
public ezp^ise ; " this was done under the inspection (^^the 
burgomasters, who bound such ohildtien apprentices to som^ 
trade or manu&cture, '^and they seldom failed to rewanj 
the care thus taken of them by their country, by becoming 
worthy and industrious members of society." t i . . . 

The contemporaneous repression of vagr^nc^ and. KiendW 
cancy, and provision for the relief of the pQ<>r, in SpftHi.ap4 
the Netherlands, was ejected, without recourse b^ing had to 
compulsory taxation. J 

Many were the attempts made in Rome during the six- 
teenth century, to suppress an ever-increasing mendicancy 
and vagabondage. Numerous charitable establishments were 
founded for relief of the poor, and the papal remedies for re- 
pressing mendicancy, may almost be compared, in. point of 
severity, with those of our own le^slation at the same e{)och. 
The series of bulls and apostolical letters, respecting pauper-^ 
ism and mendicancy, seems to have commenced with Pope 
Pius v., who filled the chair of St Peter from 1666 te 1577, 
and to have been continued by Gregory XIIL ; but the most 

* Abovie, p. 1S7. 

t Davies, The History of Holland mid ^ Dutch Nation, vol I p. 4S8. Se^ 
also vol. iiL p. 383. 

% Gnarinos, Bihlioteca EspaHola Economico PoUtkOy and Ed, Rev, yoL xxii. 
pp. 188, 189. 
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remarkable documents of the series are two bolls^ issued in 
1587 and 1588, by Sixtus V., which show that an increasing 
pauperism and mendicancy were then causing as much anxiety 
to the State in unreformed Rome, as they seem to have been 
producing, at the same time, in reformed England. 

Bishop Morichini has observed, that in thus making public 
provision for this social evil, Rome preceded all other culti- 
vated nations * ; but we have already seen, that England and 
France had somewhat the precedence of her. 

The Bull of Sixtus V. (1587), Quamvis infirmaf founds a 
great hospital, and shows, by its recital, the extent of the 
pauperism then existing in Romcf It also shows, that even 
in that stronghold of the temporal wealth, as well as spiritual 
power of the Church, the demands of pauperism, under 
Sixtus v., were no longer met by the Church alone ; but, aa 
in England, laymen had been subjected to gentle persuasions 
of the clergy and bishops, to induce them charitably to relieve 
the poor, so in Rome herself, where no Reformation had con- 
fiscated any part of the revenue of ecclesiastics, the laity 
were reminded of some decree of an ecclesiastical synod, ac- 
cording to which they, the laity, not alone, but in conjunction 
with the clergy, were to perform the charitable work of re* 
lieving the poor.J 

* Morichini, Degli InstituH de pubblica caritct inRomaj torn, ii p. 10. ''Fece 
pertanto (Sisto V.) una costitozione la quale onora il pontificate, e da a vedere 
come presto i Fapi pensassero a medicar la piaga sociale deOa miseria, e come 
ancora in cib Roma precedesse tutte la aitre piu colte nazioni" 

f After premising the religious grounds on which provision ought to be made 
for the poor, the Bull proceeds, 61 (Magni Bullarii Romani, torn. ii. p. 625.) : 
" QusB quidem nos attentius considerantes, simulque egenorum calamitatesj quorum 
ingena quotidie numerus nobis ante ocubs versatur; patema charitate miserati, tum 
ChristiansB pietati tum etiam nostro pastorali ofiScio consentaneum esse duxi- 
mus, in hac Alma Urbe ad quamt plttrimi pavperesy fame, frigore, nuditate, re* 
rumque omniam inopia conflicti, ac variis morbis et incommodis conflictati^ «e 
recipiunty Domum Hoapitalem instruere, &c., ne ulterius mendici per vias et 
plateas tota urbe dispersi ac yagantes, victum quseritando, defatigarentur, ne 
non modd publica loca, aut privatarum sedium vcstibula, sed ipsa quoque templa 
gcmitibus et ejulationibus compleant, ne suis clamoribus obstrepant fidelibus 
dum divinis officiis, aut missffi sacrificio, intenti sunt," &c. 

t The Bull of Pope Sixtus V. 1. c " Considerantes ac revolventes in quadam 
aliquando Synodo pie constitutum fuissc, ut unaqua^que civitas pauperes et 
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The second Bull of Pope Sixtus V. on this subject {Postulat 
ratio\ issued in 1588, contains severe provisions for repressing 
the vagrancy then prevalent at Rome, although there had 
been no dissolution of monasteries there, to Aimish an addi- 
tional supply to the ranks of pauperism.* 

It must be remembered that, according to one of the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, the pope, even if his episcopal 
power only equalled that of other bishops, would, as bishop 
of Rome, have the special control of all institutions for the 
relief of the poor of that city.f A system of out-door relief, 
aiid of public workhouses for the able-bodied poor, was after- 
wards established by Pius VII. and Leo XII.J 

We may well compare the foundation, by Sixtus V., of a 
great hospital at Rome, and his Holiness's stringent prohibition 
of mendicancy, with the nearly contemporary legislation of 
Edward VI. here, and his foundation of hospitals in London. 
" To provide," says Blackstone§, " in some measure for both 
these poor," (the sick and impotent who were unable to work, 
and the idle and sturdy who were unwilling to do so,) " in 
and about the metropolis, Edward VI. founded three royal 
hospitals : Christ's and St. Thomas's ||, for the relief of the im-» 
potent through infancy or sickness; and Bridewell for the 

egenos incolas suas alimentis congraentibos pasceret, secundum vires, et tarn 
vidni presbi/teri, quam cives omneSy suum pauperem pascerent, qud fieret, ne 
pauperes ipsi per alienas civitates yagarentur." 

* Magni Bullarii Bomani, torn. iL p. 699. '* Qaoniam vero ea est perditorom 
quommdam hominum impudentia, at qnamvis validi et robnsti sint, tainen in- 
terddm ficta aut simulata infirmitate, ant alio prsetexto, per segnitiam et socordiam 
malint incertis sedibuSf hue illuc vagando, mendicitate quam ex honestis laboribus 
et industria victum sibi comparare, eisdem Hospitalis preefati administratoribus, 
contr^ eos omnes, qui mendicare per Urbem prsesument, Edicta et Banna 
proponendi et publicandi, et inobedientes poenis tarn pecuniariis quam etiam 
corporis ({fflictivis, et triennium, vd aliis eonan arbitrio (rum tamenvltinu suppUcu), 
puniendi planam et liberam tribuimus potestatem.'* 

t ConciL Trid. Sess. zxii. Cap. viii. "Episcopi Eleemosjnas Montis 
pietatis sive charitatis, et pia loca omnia, qu» ad Dei cultum seu pauperes 
sustentendasy instituta sunt, ipsi ex officio suo, juxta sacrorum canonum statuta, 
cognoscant et exequantur.'* 

% Chamborant, Du Paup&isme, p. 154. 

§ Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. i p. 360. 

II Above, p. 33. 

P 
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punishment and employment of the vigorous and idle. But 
these were far from b^ing sufficient for the care of the poor 
throughout the kingdom at large." 

But^ in England^ the dissolution of monasteries, and the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, by Henry YIIL, though 
it did not create the necessity of providing for the poor, 
yet it certainly increased that necessity for doing so which 
already existed. 

Royal proclamations and commissions, issued by Queen 
Elizabeth, throw additional light on the condition of the poor, 
and of society in England, during the latter part of her reign. 
In 1574, the emancipation from their bondage of all the serfs 
of the Crown was effected.* This was done under a royal 
commission, directed to " Sir William Cecil!, of the Garter 
Knighte, Lord Burghley, and Highe Treasorer of England," 
and to Sir Walter Mildmay, Knight, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Queen's Exchequer. The commission 
recites, ** Whereas divers and sundrie of our poore, faith* 
foil, and loyal subjects, beinge borne bonde in blade, and 
regardaunt to divers and sundre our manners and possessions 
within our realme of England, have made humble suyte unto 
us to be manumysed, enfraunchised, and made free, with theire 
children and sequells, by reason whereof they, theire children, 
and sequells, may become more apte and fitte members for the 
service of us and of our common wealthe," and after redting 
that the Queen, ^^ having tender consideration of their said 
sute, and well consideringe the same to be acceptable unto 
Ahnightie God, who, in the beginninge, made all mankinde 
free," proceeds to appoint commissioners, and to authorise 
them to compound with these serfs, as to the commissioiiiers 
should seem meet, for such sums of money as the comoEuis- 
sioners and the serfe might agree on. The enfranchisement 
is to be under the Great Seal, on paying " for all maimer 
of fees, at the Great Seal, twenty-six shiUinga eight pence^ 
and not above." f 

• Above, p. 182. 

f The commiasion is set out in Bymer, Fcedera, torn. vi. pt. iii p. 158. ed. 
Hag. Com. 
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The very language of the Queen in this commission de- 
serves to be compared with some of the expressions attributed^ 
by Froissart, to the serfs themselves, when, in the reign of 
Richard II., they vainly asked for manumission. The reform 
which Queen Elizabeth now voluntarily granted, seems in 
the main, to have been that which it was the object of the 
insurrection under Wat Tyler to effect 

Stow, in his " Survey of the Cities of London and West- 
minster," * sets forth inconveniences, to prevent which a royal 
proclamation was issued on 7th July, 1580 (22nd Elizabeth). 
Among the *^ many inconveniences " enumerated as occasioned 
by ^* the daily access of people to the metropolis," it is men- 
tioned that "it was thought to tend to the rendering of the city 
more sickly, and to bring in a mortality, the preservation of the 
people in health seeming impossible to continue, where such 
numbers were brought to dwell in small rooms ; whereof a 
great part were very poor, and such as must live of begging, 
or worse means, and they heaped up together, and in a sort 
smothered, with many families of children and servants in one 
house." 

It also appears from Stowf, that, in 1583, another procla^ 
mation was issued, and that certain proceedings took place in 
the Star Chamber, touching the vagrancy which then pre- 
vailed, in and near the City of London. X Bymer's Collection 
contains a very remarkable commission, granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1595, in consequence of previous tumults, some 
of the offenders in which had already been punished, by the 
Lord Mayor's Court, and by the Star Chamber. The instru* 
ment certainly seems to show that the monarchy of England, 
under the Tudors, could, at times, overturn, with a high' 
hand, the ordinary administration of law and justice.§ 

» Vol. ii p. 34. ed. 1755. t I^i^- P- 35. 

\ In MaiUand, History of London, voL i pp. 275, 276. ed. 1775, are set out a 
proclamation of Elizabeth, dated 2l8t Feb. 1593, and an Order of the Friyy 
Council, dated 17th April, 1593, for repressing vagrancy, in and about the city 
of London. 

§ The Queen's Commission, by writ of Privy Seal, directed to Sir Thomas 
Wyllford, Knight, and dated the 18th July, 1595, after reciting that of late there 

p 2 
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Some illustration of the social changes which^ about this 
time^ were taking place in England^ may also be found in the 
proceedings of Parliament. In the discussion which took 
place in the House of Commons before the passing of the 
Statute of Tillage, in 1597*, " Mr. Francis Bacon" made a 
motion, ** against inclosures and depopulation of towns and 
houses of husbandry and tillage." The substance of his speech 
is preserved in Dewes's Journal f : " And because former laws 
are medicines of our imderstandings, he said, that he had 

had been ^ sundry great unlawful assemblies of a nomber of base people. In 
riotous sort, both in our Citie of London, and in the suburbs of the same 
and in some other partes near to our said Citie, for the suppression whereof, 
although there hathe been some proceedings in ordinarye manner by the 
Maior of the said Cittie, and sundry offenders committed to severall prysons ; 
and have also receaved corporall punyshment by direction and order of 
our counsell in the Starr Chamber at Westminster, — 'yet," proceeds the Queen, 
''for that the insolencye of many of the kynde of desperate offenders is suche, 
as they care not for any ordynerye punishment, by ymprisonment and other 
severe punishment infficted on them, therfore ; We fynde yt necessarye to 
have some suche notable, rebellious, and incorrigible persons to be speedily 
suppressed by execution of death, according to the justice of our marshal law ; 
and therefore we have made choice of you, upon speciall trust of your wisdome, 
discretion, and other qualities mete for this purpose, to be our provost marshal], 
gevinge you aucthority, and so we comand you, upon signification geven to yoa 
by our justices of peace in our Cittie of London, or of any place neare to our 
said Cittie, in our counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essexe, of such no- 
table, rebellious, and incorrigible offenders worthely to be speedily executed by 
martial law, to attache and take the same persons, and in the presence of the 
said justices, according to justice of marshal law, to execute them uppon the 
gallowes or gibbet openly, or neare to suche place where the said rebellious and 
incorrigible offenders shall be founde tu have committed the said greate offences. 
And furthermore, we aucthorice you to repair with a convenient company into 
all comon high wayes neare tour said Cittie, vehere you shall understand that 
any vagrant persons do haunt, and callinge to your assistance some convenient 
nomber of our justices and constables abidinge about the said places, to appre- 
hend all suche vagrant and suspected persons, and them to deliver to the said 
justices, by them to be committed and examined of the causes of their wandringe, 
and finding them notoriously culpable in the unlaufid manner of life, as incor- 
rigible, and so certified to you by the said justices, you shall by our lawe 
martiall cause to be executed upon the gallows or gibbet, some of them that are 
so found moste notorious and incorrigible offenders, and some suche also of 
them as have manifestly broken the peace, sithence they have bene judged and 
condamned to death for former offences, and have had our pardon for the same.*' 

• Above, p. 206. 

f Sir Simon Dewes, Journal, p. 551. 
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perused the preambles of former statutes, and by them did see 
the inconveniences of this matter, being then scarce out of the 
shell, to be now ftdl ripened. — And though it may be thought 
ill, and very prejvdidal to Lords^ that have enclosed great grounds, 
and puUed down even whole towns, and converted them to sheep 
pastures, yet, considering the increase of people, and the benefit 
of the conunonwealth, I doubt not but every man will deem 
the revival of former moth-eaten laws in this point, a praise- 
worthy thing. For in matters of policy ill is not to be 
thought ill, which bringeth forth good. For inclosure of 
grounds brings depopulation, which brings, first, idleness ; 
secondly, decay of tillage ; thirdly, subversion of houses, and 
decay of charity, and charges to the poor ; fourthly, impover- 
ishing the state of the realm. A law for the taking away of 
such inconveniences is not to be thought ill or hurtful unto 
the general state, and I would be sorry to see within this 
kingdom, that piece of Ovid's verse prove true. Jam seges ubi 
Troja fuity instead of a whole town fiill of people, nought but 
green fields, — but a shepherd and a dog." 

After much discussion, the Statute of Tillage passed. Its 
repeal was moved in 1601 (43 Eliz.). Bacon supported the 
statute, and spoke of the policy of supporting agriculture. 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a strong speech in favour of free 
trade in com : among other things, he urged that *^ the Low- 
Country man, and the Hollander, which never soweth com, 
hath by his industry such plenty, that they will serve other 
nations; — and therefore I think, the best course is to set it 
at liberty, and leave every man free, which is the desire of a 
true Englishman." Mr. Secretary Cecil supported the law, 
on the ground of the pulling down of cottages which would 
ensue if each landowner were permitted, in the language of 
one of their class in our own days, to do as he liked with 
his own.* 

» Dewes, Jimmai; p. 674. "If," said Cecil, "we debar tillage "(that is^ if the 
statute were repealed), " we give scope to the depopvJator; and then i£ the poor, 
being thrust out of their houses, go to dwell with others, straight we catch them 
with the statute of inmates ; if they wander abroad, thej are within the danger 
of the statute of the poor, to be whipt. So by this means mido this statute, and 

P 3 
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Lord Bacon's attention was much bestowed on this point 
of the magnitude of estates in England ; and, in his works, he 
more than once speaks of the good and evil resulting from 
the law of entail, which prevented the accumulations of one 
generation from being re-distributed in another. In one place 
he deplores the condition of the English landowners, *^ tied to 
the stake b j these perpetuities of entails, and restrained from 
disposing of their land to their own or to their children's good ; ^ 
and concludes that ^^ it is worthy of consideration, whether 
it be better, for the subject and sovereign, to have the lands 
secured to men's names and bloods bj perpetuities, with all 
the inconveni^ices above mentioned, or to be in hazard -of 
tmdoini; his house by xmthrifty posterity." * 

Th^Bacon's jud^ent wi mainly in favour of the free 
transfer of property in land, and against the power of entailing, 
is manifest from other passages of his works. He observes, 
in his Essays, that " above all things, good policy is to be 
used that the treasure and monies of a state be not gathered 
into few hands. For, otherwise, a state may have a great 
stock, and yet starve ; and money is like muck, not good ex- 
cept it be spread." Again, ** The advice of King Henry VIL 
(whereof I have spoken largely in the history of his life), was 
profound and admirable in making farms and houses of hus- 
bandry of a standard ; that is, maintained with such a propor^ 
tion of land unto them, as may breed a subject to live in 
convenient plenty, and no servile condition, and to keep the 
plough in the hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings. 
And thus, indeed, you shall attain to Virgil's character, 
which he gives to ancient Italy: 

* Terra potens armis atque ubere glebte.' "f 

In the same parliament, which was so much occupied in 
legislating for the poor, the ancient application of Church 

70U indanger many thousands. Posterior dies discipulus priorU, J£ former 
times haye made ns wise to make a law, let these latter times warn us to preserve 
80 good a law.** 

* Bacon, Use of the LaWj in Law Tracts, p. 146. 2nd ed. 

t Bacon, Essays^ Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates^ p. 108. ed. R Montagu, 
1836. 
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property seems to bare been made the ground of a prcq^sed 
statute. In the session of 3^9 & 40 Elizabeth^ a bill ^^for the 
Relief of the Poor, out of Impropriations and other Chureh 
Livings," was read a second time, in the House of Clommons, 
but was lost on motion for going into committee, by a majority 
of 146 against 117.* 

A learned writer of Queen Anne's timis, suggested, as a:n 
amendment in the poor law, that the poor ishould again be 
put upon the Church lands and tithes. To obriate the 
probable objections of lay impropriators, it was proposed, in 
effect, to purchase their property ; and then ** the poor to bfe 
thrown altogether and entirely on the clergy, togeth^ with 
such restored lands and tithes." Sir Frederick Eden observes, 
trnly enough, that the nation would have effected a consider- 
able saving, if the legislature of the day had listened to the 
proposal.! 

Two years before the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the provisions of the statute of 39 Eliz. c. 3. were superseded 
by the 43 Eliz. c. 2. A statement of the chief provision of 
this statute, with which every one acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of the poor law is familiar, and under which the 
funds needed for the relief of the poor, throughout England, 
are still raised, may properly conclude this long chapter. 
The first section directs, that the churchwardens of every 
parish " and fewer, three, or two substanciall householders 
there," to be nominated yearly, ** shalbe called overseers of 
the poore of the same parishe, and they or the greater parte 
of them, shall take order from tyme to tyme, by and withe 
the consent of two or more suche justices of peace as is afore- 
saide, for settinge to worke of the children of all suche whose 
parentes shall not, by the saide churchwardens and overseers, 
or the greater parte of them, bee thoughte able to keepe and 
maiataine theire children. And slsoe for settinge to worke all 
such psons, maried or immaried, havinge no meanes to main- 
taine them, use no ordinarie and dailie trade of lief to get 
their livinge by ; and also to raise weekelie or otherwise, by 

* Sir Simon Dewes, Journal^ p. 561. 
t Eden, State of the Poor^ yoL i. p. 264. 
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taxoSon of every inhabitant^ parson^ vicar^ and other ^ and of 
e9y occupier of landes^ houses^ tithes impropriate^ or pro- 
priaSons of tjthes^ colemynes, or saleable underwoods^ in the 
saide parishe, in such competent sume and smnes of money as 
they shall thincke fytt^ a convenient stocke of tiaxe, hampe, 
woolly threed^ iron^ and other necessarie ware and stufiPe to 
sett the poore on worke ; and aboe competent eumea of money (or 
and towardes the necessarie relief e of the lame, impotente, olde, 
blinde, and suche other amonge them, heiinge poore and r^t able 
to work^ and alsoe for the putting out of suche children to be 
apprentices, to be gathered out of the same parishe accordinge 
to the abilitie of the same parishe ; and to doe and execute ajl 
other things, aswell for the disposinge of the saide stocke as 
otherwise conSninge the pmisses as to them shall seeme 
convenient" 
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CHAP. VIL 

BELIEF OF THE POOR FBOM THE BEiaN OF ELIZABETH TILL THE 
BESTOBATION OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Deflnit saxis agitatns hnmor, 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntqne nubes.— Hobace. 

No provision was made by the statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2., either 
for ascertaining a place of settlement by which the indigent 
poor were to be maintained^ or for removing them to any 
such place. The memory of the great evil which had arisen, 
and the prospect of the little advantage likely to accrue from 
any such attempt, had prevented the insertion of removal or 
settlement clauses in this great statute. The experience of 
four years passed under the 39 Eliz. c. 3., which contained no 
such clauses, must have been favourably contrasted with the 
practice imder the whole series of provisions contained in a 
former act of parliament* 

For a long period after the passing of the statute of 
43rd Elizabeth, its humane and reasonable provisions were 
carried out without its being necessary to remove any poor 
people from one part of the kingdom to another, in order 
that they might be relieved. Throughout the whole of this 
period, that is, from 1601 to 1662, all poor persons were 
entitled to needful relief, wheresoever they were residing; 
and it was only the rogue or vagrant that was liable to any 
removal to his place of birth, or last three years' habitation. 
Perhaps place of domicile, by birth or residence, would be the 
most intelligible and appropriate description of the place to 
which, imder the final legislation of Queen Elizabeth, the 
rogue or vagrant was by law to be removed. Destitution 
was supported wheresoever it was found, witliout any such 

» 14 Eliz. c 5. 
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interference with the labour of the poor, and with their 
personal freedom, as it was reserved for the restoration of 
Charles XL to sanction, and for subsequent ages to deplore. 
By 3 Car. I. c. 5. the statute of 43 Eliz. was continued in its 
integrity ; probably it had been found not inadequate to the 
two great purposes expected of it, the relief of the aged and 
impotent, and the extension of charitable support to the able^ 
bodied, by means of industry, imposed as the peremptory- 
condition on which alone relief of the able-bodied could be 
bestowed. 

It does not appear that during the reigns of James L or 
Charles I., any evil or inconvenience arose to the community^ 
from thus conferring on the destitute poor an absolute ri^t 
to relief at the expense of their richer neighbours. King 
James and his son appear equally to have admonished their 
subjects to attend to the providing of workhouses, and to 
requiring labour from such able-bodied poor persons as were 
relieved.* The complaints which we meet with in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I., are complaints of neglect to carry- 
out the statute, and not complaints of its operation. 

That removal of the destitute poor was no part of tibe 
machinery for relieving them, under the statute of Elizabeth^ 
may be collected from legal writers of the period which 
followed the passing of the statute. The illegality of removing 
any person who was not a vagrant, is manifest from several 
passages from Dalton, an accurate author of the reign of 
Charles L *^ Young chiidreriy whose parents are dead, are to 
be set on worke, relieved, or maintained, at the charge of the 
toune where they were dwelling at the time of the death of 
their parents, and are not to be sent to their place of birth, 
&c. For if the parents were not rogues, wee may not make 
the children rogues, except they wander abroad and beg. 
This was the direction of Flemming, Chiefe Justice, in a 
case between Weston and Cowledge, An. 11 Jac. Regis."! 
Lambarde^ also states that, by resolution of the judges, only 

* Daines Barrington, Observations on the more Ancient Statutes, p. 588. 

t The Countrey Justice, ed. London, 1635, pp. 98, 99. & 101. c. 40. "Poor." 

X Duties of ConstaJbiUs, p. 51. ed. 1619. 
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roguesy that is^ persons liable to be convicted as criminals, 
could be removed. Mere poverty was not punished by the 
severe sentence of removal. 

Dalton shows that mendicity was steadily repressed under 
the statute of Elizabeth ; that the merely indigent poor were 
protected from being sent, as vagrant rogues might be, from 
the place of their destitution to any place of settlement ; and 
that the impotent were at once relieved, while the able- 
bodied were set to labour. ** None may be sufiPered to take 
reliefe at any man's doore, though within the same parish, 
unlesse it be by the order of the overseers; neither may 
any be suflfered to beg by the highwaies, though in their own 
parish. No man is to be put out of the towne where hee dweUeih, 
nor to be sent to their place of birth (or last haUtation), but 
a vagrant rogue; nor to be found by the towne, except the 
partie be impotent ; but ought to set themselves to labour, if 
they be able, and can get worke ; if they cannot get worke^ the 
overseers must set them to faJowr." 

** Sir Francis Harvey, at the stlmmer assizes at Cambridge, 
An. 1629, did deliver it, that the justices of peace (especially 
out of their sessions), were not to meddle either %mih the re- 
moving^ or settling^ of any poor, but only ofroguesJ^ 

Carew, in his " Survey of Cornwall," published soon after 
the accession of James I., and dedicated to Sir Walter Raldgh, 
speaks of the last Vagrant Act of Que^i Elizabeth*, as the 
^^ late most beneficial statute ;"t and King James, in one of 
his speeches to parliament, says, ** Look to the houses of cor- 
rection ; remember that in the time of Chief Justice Popham, 
there was not a wandering beggar to be foimd in all Somer- 
setshire, being his native country." J 

Dalton, in speaking of the ^^thriftlesse poore," divides 
them into five classes, and says, that for all of them the 

♦ Above, p. 206. 

t Carew, Survey of Ccmwal^ p. 185. ed. Lond. 1811. 

X Daines Bairington, ObaervoOions on Ae more Ancient Statutea^ p. 538. On 
the early life of Fopham, C. J., in part spent bj him in the Yocation of highway- 
man, and on his severity as a '* hanging judge,** see his life in Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England^ vol. L ch. vi fopham was Chief Justice 
from 1592, till his death in 1607. 
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House of Correction is fittest; and he refers also to the 
rule of the Apostle, *^ That such as would not work shoidd 
not eat" (2 Thes. iii. 10.); and adds that, " for overseers to 
suffer such persons (or any other persons, which can live of 
their labours or otherwise) to be chargeable to the towne, or 
to relieve suche, were a meanes to nourish them in their lewd- 
nesse or idlenesse which take it, and to rob others of relief 
that want it, to wrong those of their monej that pay it, and 
to condemne them of oversight which dispose it"* 

It appears probable, however, that the proper carrying out 
of the provisions of this statute was greatly neglected, and 
that, for twenty, thirty, or forty years after its passing, there 
were many parishes in which no such poor-rates as it 
required to be laid were ever made at all ; it is even said 
that many poor people perished for wantf 

It cannot be questioned that the statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
contemplated the direct relief, by money or maintenance, 
of the impotent poor only ; and that the direction, as to the 
raising of a convenient stock, on which the able-bodied poor 
might be set to work, shows that neither money nor mainten- 
ance was to be bestowed on the able-bodied, except in return 
for labour. And it seems clear that, before the restoration of 
Charles IL, the unpaid annual officers, xmder whose care the 
poor were placed by the statute of Elizabeth, had not only 
failed to raise proper funds for relieving the impotent, but 
8tiU more had neglected to carry out the parochial organisation 
of labour, which the statute contemplated. Able-bodied 
applicants for relief obtained some allowance in money, 
without being put to work at all. That this was the state of 
things in the interval between 1601 (43 Ehz. c. 2.) and 1662 
(14 Car. IL c. 12.), is manifest from the language of Sir 
Matthew Hale in the second chapter of his ^^ Discourse touching 
Provision for the Poor," in which, after observing that the 
statute of Elizabeth makes two provisions, — 1. For the im- 
potent poor, that are not able to work ; 2. For those poor 
that are able to work, *^ in reference to whom it gives power 

* Dalton, The Counirey Justice, p. 101. 
f Eden, State of the Poor, vol L p. 144. 
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to raise stocks by rating the parishioners and setting the poor 
on work," he states in terms that there was a defect in the 
execution of the statute ; " for let any man look over most of 
the populous parishes in England; indeed^ there are rates 
made for the relief of the impotent poor, and it may be the 
same relief is also given in a narrow measure unto some 
others that have great families, and upon this they live 
miserably, and at best from hand to mouth; and, if they 
cannot get work to make out their livelihood, they and their 
children set up a trade of begging at best. But it is rare to 
see any provision of a stock in any parish for the relief of the 
poor.^* 

The author of ** Greevous Grones for the Poore," pub- 
lished in 1622 1, states that there had been no collection for 
the poor, ** no not these seven yeares, in many parishes of 
this land, especiallie in countrie townes ; but many of those 
parishes tumeth forth their poore, yea, and their lustie 
labourers that will not worke, or for any misdemeenor want 
worke, to begge, filtch, and steale for their maintenance, so that 
the country is pittifully pestered with them; yea, and the 
maimed souldiours that have ventured their lives, and lost 
their limbes in our behalfe, are also thus requited ; for, when 
they return home to live by some labour in their naturall 
countrey, though they can worke well in some kinde of 
labour, everie man sayeth, wee will not bee troubled with 
their service, but make other shifte for our businesse. So 
are they turned forth to travaile in idlenesse (the highway to 
hell), and seeke their meate uppon meares (as the proverbe 
goeth), with begging, filching, and stealing, for their main- 
tenance, untill the law bring them imto the fearfull end of 
hanging." The author of ^* Stanleye's Remedy," who wrote 
in 1646, bears similar testimony. J " The generall rule of all 
England is to whip and punish the wandring beggars, and to 
brande them according to the forme of the new statute, and 

* A Discourse touching Provisions for the Poor, written by Sir Mattiiew Hale, 
Ent., late Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench : ed. London, 1716, c. iL p. 119. 
t Eden, State of the Poor, voL i p. 155. 
\ Ibid. vol. i. p. 168. 
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SO mark them with such a note of infamie, as they may be 
assured no man will set them on work ; and so^ many josticea 
execute one l»ranch of that good statute (which is the point of 
justice) ; but as for the point of charitie they leave undone, 
which is to provide houses and convenient places to set the 
poore to work, which ought to be done in equitie and justice, 
as well as the other." 

Sir Matthew Hale points out some undoubted defects of 
the original statute of 43 Eliz. c 2., one of which is, that it 
gave no power to parish ofiScers to purchase or hire any 
workhouse. This eminent judge proposed to remedy the 
omission by estabUshing workhouses as places in which kbour 
should always be provided for the able-bodied indigent poor ; 
not to serve as a mere test of destitution^ but rather amounting 
to an organisation of labour by the State, which, as he imagined, 
would be productive of the greatest benefit to the whole of 
society. Neither plialansth'e, nor atelier national^ have held out 
brighter prospects, in the eyes of modern enthusiasts, than 
Sir Matthew Hale beheld in his own scheme of the organi- 
sation of kbour, by incorporating workhouses, and making 
ample larovision that the State should always supply the 
means of labour to all those who could not find it for them* 
selves. 

He sets down in his treatijse, some of the ^' very many and 
great benefits that would come by this method." A subjoined 
extract will show the author's sanguine expectation that great 
social advantages would ensue from the adoption of his plan.* 

* ** 1. Bj incorpoiatuig of these workhonses, ii?hich are the best kind of hos- 
pitals, charitable minded persons would have, as it were, a pillar wherennto to 
fasten their charity, which would prevent many difficulties in the fiuthM admi- 
nistration thereof, and would invite bene&ctors. 2. Whezeas hospitals piravidQ 
for aoBoe few poor impotent people, this wonld prevent potoertjf^ and in a little 
trapt of time, bring np hundreds to be able to gain their livelihoods. 3. Whereas 
in that state that things are, populousness, which is the greatest blessing a 
kingd(xn can have, bec(»nes 1^ burden of the kingdom, by lx«eding up whols 
races and families, and successive generations in a mere trade of idleness^ 
thieving, begging, and a barbarous kind of life, which must in time prodi- 
giously increase, imd overgi^w the whole £eu^ of the kingdom, and eat out the 
heart of it. This course, within one seven years, alters the whc^e state of this 
disorder, and brings people and their children after them into a r^ular, (nrderiiyy 
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But sounder views on the subject of the real use and 
advantage of workhouses soon spread^ and^ after the erection 
of such buildings under numerous local acts^ in various cities 
and populous towns, during the interval between the reigns 
of Charles II. and George L, the pubUc statute, called Sir 
Edward Enatchbull's Act, was passed in 1722 (9 Geo. I. c. 7.), 
giving authority to parish officers to purchase or hire work- 
houses in which they might employ all poor persons ; and it 
was declared, that persons refusing to be maintained in them 
were not entitled to relief. The workhouse therefore, in 
1722, became strictly a test of destitution, which parish officers 
might always apply before giving relief. 

The neglect fully to carry out the provision of the statute 
of Elizabeth, during the interval between 1601 and 1662, 
would be likely to produce a considerable difiFerence in the 
burden of pauperism in difiFerent parts of the country. 
Probably the parishes which gave relief in money, without 
exercising a very vigilant care in scrutinising the actual 
destitution in each case, would be likely to sufiFer much more 
from pauperism than such as applied the disagreeable test of 
requiring labour by every able-bodied applicant, in return for 
the relief bestowed on him. Thus, neglect in the adminis- 
tration of this statute produced evils corresponding to those 
which followed from a like neglect in the administration of 



imd indofitrioas course of life, which will be as natural to them as now idleness, 
and begging, and thieving is. 4. B7 this means the wealth of the nation will 
be increased, manufactures advanced, and every body put into a capacity of 
eating his own bread ; for upon what imaginable account can we think, that we 
should not be as able to improve our populousness to our wealth, as well as 
Holland, and Flanders, and Barbadoes, if we had but their industry and orderly 
management. 5. By this means there would soon be an improvement of the 
several manufactures of the kingdom, both for the necessary consumption of the 
kingdom, and for exportation ; whereby our trade outward would exceed our 
trade inward, which outward trade is the basis and foundation of aU our 
trade inward ; and the excess and overballance of our trade outward, to our 
trade inward, is the only means not only to keep our money at home, but to 
gain an increase of money, and so advance the true intrinsick wealth of the 
kingdom." Lord Campbell {Lives of the Chief Justices^ voL i p. 582.) adverts 
to the pamphlet which Sir Matthew Hale had written '* in ignorance of the 
elements of political economy, and amiably led away by communist doctrines.** 
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the Vagrant Act, passed shortly before the end of Elizabeth's 
reign.* Lord Coke informs us that, on the making of thid 
last mentioned statute, ^^ and a good space after, whilest 
justices of peace and other officers were diligent and in- 
dustrious, there was not a rogue to be seen in any part of 
England ; bat when justices and other officers became tepidi, 
or trepidiy rogues swarmed againe."t 

♦ Above, p. 206. f I^^d Coke, Second Institute, p, 729. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

STATUTE OF CHABLES H. FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE FOOK. 

CoBi quel fiato gli spiriti mail, 
Di qua, di la, di gi^ di su gli meiia: 
Nulla speranza gli conforta mai, 
Non che di posa, ma di minor pena. — Dantb. 

So hither, thither, upward, downward driyen. 

Like evil spirits, in the tempest's blast, 
To them relief nor settlement is given, 

Nor hope, that this remove will be the last 

The origin of a great part of those evils which the poor laws 
have entailed on the country, is to be found in the statute 
passed about two years after the restoration of Charles II., 
and in the 14th year of his constructive reign. This statute 
gave an arbitrary power of removing a poor man from the 
place of his residence, to what is called the place of his 
settlement ; and thus again adopted a principle which had 
met with a long trial in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, and was finally rejected by the statute under 
which the poor had now been relieved for more than sixty 
years. 

The recital of this statute, passed in 1662, is difiiise in ex- 
planation of alleged grounds for its enactment The number 
of the poor, throughout England and Wales, is stated to have 
increased, and to be ** very great and exceeding burdensome, 
being occasioned by reason of some defects in the law con- 
cerning the settling of the poor, and for want of a due pro- 
vision of the regulations of relief and employment in such 
parishes or places where they are legally settled, which doth 
enforce many to turn incorrigible rogues, and others to perish 
for want." This recital involves two historical facts, and one 
legislatorial conjecture. The two facts are, 1st, That from 
neglect of the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, many 

Q 
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poor people had been enforced to turn incorrigible rogues, 
and others to perish for want : 2nd, That the number of the 
poor had greatly increased. The conjecture is, That the evil 
described was, in part, due to some " defects in the law con- 
cerning the settling of the poor," and, in part only, to the 
neglect to carry out the statute of Elizabeth. 

It is highly probable that the whole grievance complained 
of, arose from the neglect conscientiously and strictly to 
administer the statute of Elizabeth; and the best remedy 
would, in all likelihood, have been found, in enforcing the 
then existing law, and certainly is not found in the statute of 
14 Charles II. c. 12. 

Only a few years ago, we saw, even under the superintend- 
ence and control of a Central Board (constantly endea- 
vouring to prevent any gross mal-administration of relief to 
the poor), that a temporary want of proper vigilance and dis-* 
crimination in administering that relief, aided by other ac- 
cidents, very rapidly produced an alarming increase in the 
number of the vagrant poor. In 1847 and 1848, the evil 
was general, and " no part of the country was exempt from 
the infliction." * Vagrancy had suddenly become a plague 
which could scarcely be exaggerated. ** The vagrants," says 
a poor law inspector f, " are described by the relieving officers 
and masters of workhouses as coming in hordes towards 
evening, asking for food and lodging as a right. They are 
said to be dirty, ragged, and abusive. They circulate in 
rounds of from thirty to fifty miles radius. They live by 
begging and vagabondage. They have no intention of ever 
doing a turn of work. They use the workhouse as their inn, 
avoiding any, where the discipline is troublesome, or ad- 
ministration of relief difficult" " They roam about in bands 
consisting of large numbers of women and children, to whom 
it is almost impossible to refuse relief, and from whom it is 
difficult to exact any work. The men belonging to thiem 
often have money, and remain outside the workhouse, sleep- 

* First Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1848, pp. 5, 6. 
f Captain Robinson, R. N., Report on the Counties of Surrey and Sossex, 
d^ted July, 1848, p. 86. of Reports to the Poor Law Board,^&c. 1850. 
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ing, at this season^ in the open air, and sending their women 
and children into the house for food and shelter." **The 
extraordinary number of the applicants almost precludes any 
examination into their case ; and except where the relieving 
officers have been persons of great firmness and nerve, the 
abuse has been permitted to extend to a most alarming 
height" ** The whole matter is well worthy of the attention o 
the legislature.^^ 

Happily, no act of parliament was passed! An excellent 
Minute of the Poor Law Board, dated Aug. 4. 1848, prepared 
by the late Mr. Charles BuUer, pointed out and explained that 
a sound and vigilant discrimination in respect of the objects 
of relief, and the steady " refusal of aid to all who are not as- 
certained to be in a state of destitution, are obviously the 
most effectual remedies against the increase of vagrancy and 
mendicancy." This minute was communicated to Boards of 
Guardians in the summer of 1848, and the adoption of its 
advice was at once followed by a great diminution of the 
number of vagrant poor applying for relief.* 

The legislature of Charles II., instead of confining itself to 
the task of thus providing a simple and efficacious remedy for 
a temporary grievance, by improving the administration of 
the relief given under the statute of Elizabeth, devised and 
established a new and stringent code of pauper legislation con- 
taining an arbitrary and unjust law of settlement and removal, 
the effects of which have been felt down to the present day. 

At the time of the restoration of Charles II., a period of 
more than half a century had passed since the enactment of 
the great statute of Elizabeth ; and during the whole of that 
period, the only complaint respecting the law which appears 
to have been made was, that it was not in all places suffi- 
ciently acted on ; that parishes were slow and reluctant to 
perform their duty of making proper provision for the relief 

♦ Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1849, pi 11. "The re- 
commendations of this minute were very generally adopted, the consequence of 
which was a marked decrease of the nnmher of vagrants applying for rdief. It 
will be noticed that the number relieved on the 1st July, 1848, before the issuing 
of the minute, was 13,714, but the number relieved in July, 1849, was only 
5662, being a decrease of 8052, or 587 per cent" 
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of their poor. No one, either in parliament or out of parlia^ 
ment, proposed to repeal that statute ; and we may be sure 
that a compulsory law, imposing a direct tax, such as the 
poor-rate is, would not have been submitted to by the landed 
interest of England, silently, and without any attempt to get 
rid of it or to amend it, had it not been thought just, and 
found to work well. The governments of James I., of Charles I., 
and of Cromwell, equally acquiesced in the Elizabethan poor 
law. The owners of real estate, by whom in substance, the 
poor-rate, under the statute of Elizabeth, has ever been borne% 
were probably as little likely to remain silent, under any sup- 
posed grievance, in the seventeenth century, as they prove 
themselves to be in the nineteenth. 

Political events which preceded the restoration of Charles II., 
render it highly probable that an efficient administration of a 
vagcant law was then called for. A temporary evil seems to 
have led to the passing of this permanent measure, and that 
temporary evil seems, even from the recital of the statute, to 
have consisted, in neglect to provide relief in some parishes, 
and to administer it in others, under the statute of Elizabeth. 

The price of wheat at the time of the passing of the statute 
of 14 Charles II., and for some years previously, deserves to 
be noticed. 
Year. 

1654 . - - . 

1655 .... 
.1656 ... - 

1657 .... 

1658 - - - 

1659 .... 

1660 ..... 

1661 - - - 

1662 .... 

* The power, which the statute was held to give, of assessing inhabitants in 
respect of their visible personal property, locally situated within the parish, 
ijiust always have beeu . inconvenient, and, except in a small class of places, 
impracticable to act on. 
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This steady increase in the price of wheat Sfor so many 
continuous years, undoubtedly would not be accompanied by 
^ny equal rise in the wages of labour, and great distress 
Would be felt by the poorer classes. Hence, an increase of 
pauperism from this temporary cause, probably made the 
landowners uneasy; and led them to seek relief in the 
arbitrary experiment of the statute. So hard is the wisdom 
of abstaining from legislation, and so easy is it for those who 
wield an almost absolute power, to apply an ill-contrived and 
Hiadequate remedy to an evil, the pressure of which is se- 
verely felt, though its cause may not be understood. 

It cannot reasonably be doubted that the new statute was. 
solely the work of the landowners of the day, and was 
adopted exclusively on a mistaken view of their own in- 
terests. The first parliament of the Restoration was not 
Kkely to be greatly swayed by any strong sense of right or 
justice, or to be prevented from disregarding the welfare of 
the poor and destitute members of the community.* It was 
easy for such a parliament to adopt the pernicious idea of 
reverting to a principle which had received an ample trial, 
and had been found injurious, and rejected, so long before, f 
This was done by restricting a man's labour to a single parish, 
and so restoring, as nearly as could be effected, that relation 

* In endeavonring to ascertain the motives for this retrograde legislation, it 
should be remembered that in the time of James I., it had been proposed to 
commute the feudal services (by which lands were held from the time of the 
Conquest to that of the Commonwealth), for a money payment, to be made by 
the landowner to the Crown ; but it was reserved to Charles IL to adopt the 
abolition in fact of these services. This had been already effected by Cromwell, 
and Charles XL received in exchange for them, from the same parliament which 
piissed this statute for removal of the poor, a tax, levied, not on the lands from 
which it ought in justice to have issued, but on the industry and conmierce of 
the country. The hereditary excise duty, on various articles of general con- 
sumption, was granted by the landowners to the Crown in lieu of all tiiese ser- 
vices ; and thus landed estates were relieved from a permanent heavy charge, 
by the levying of a new and perpetual tax on every consumer throughout the 
kingdom. When injustice such as this towards the whole industry and com- 
merce of England, could be committed by Charles II. and his first parliament, 
the observation in the text is justified. 

t Above, pp. 193, 194. 206. 
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which had existed^ in a bygone and barbarous age, between 
the mere Iwd and the labourer who renders it productive. 

The statute of Charles II. enacts, " that whereas, by reason 
of some defects in the law, poor people are not restrained from 
going from one parish to another ^ and, therefore, do endeavour 
to settle th^Bselves in those parishes where there is the best 
stocky the largest commons and wastes to build cottages, and 
the most woods for them to bum and destroy, and when they 
have consumed it then to another parish, and at last become 
rogues and vagabonds, to the great discouragement of parishes 
to provide stocks^ where it is liable to be devoured by strangers ; 
be it therefore enacted, — that it shall and may be lawful, 
upon the complaint of churchwardens or overseers, within 
forty days after any such person coming to settle in any tene- 
ment under the yearly value of lOt, for any two justices of 
the peace — of the division where any person likely to be 
iJiargeable shall come to inhabit, by their warrant, to remove 
and convey such person or persons to such parish where he 
or they were last legally settled, either as a native, householder, 
sojourner, apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at 
the least." 

Little consideration of the jumble of recital and enact- 
ment which constitutes this main provision of the statute of 
Charles II. is needed, to satisfy any one that it is foimded on 
hypotheses which, if true in the reign of King Charles, are so 
BO longer in that of Queen Victoria. 

Before adverting to the several grievances, which the 
statute was intended to redress, it may be observed that 
a house worth lOZ. a year in 1662, the occupation of which is 
the sole protection against the arbitrary power of the parish 
pflScer to interfere with any man's liberty, would be worth 
about 50L a year of our present currency; and that the 
labouring classes do not usually occupy houses worth as 
much as lOt a year, even at the present day.* The statute 

* Bents are a good deal higher in large towns than in the country ; yet in 
1847 there were nearly 17,000 houses in Leeds worth less than 10/. a year each, 
and only 6269 worth more. Sixth Report of the Commons* Committee on the 
Law of Settlement and Removal, 1847 (4253, 4254, and 4255.). 
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^as, therefore, nearly as great a restriction on the free 
circulation of mere labour, as it would have been if its ban 
had been pronounced against all who had not lOOZ. a year of 
real estate. 

The first grievance recited, as a ground for the enactment, 
is, that men endeavour to settle themselves where there is 
the best " stock." Probably the "stock " alluded to is the stock 

• of materials to work up, provided under the statute of Eliza- 
beth. Now, whatever danger and difficulty there is found in 
organising labour by the State, there can be no doubt that 
as soon as the opportunity of honest labour is furnished, 
whether by parish officers, or by any other employer of 
labour, the poor man does nothing more than is natural and 
reasonable, in migrating from the place where he cannot 
obtain work, to the place where he can obtain it. His mi- 
gration seems to have been merely to such places as offered 
him the prospect of employment, from parishes, the overseers 
of which neglected to do so ; and hard indeed would it be, 
if the poor man, who can only live by his labour, should 
not be allowed to remove to the place where he can find 
labour to live by. 

* Perhaps the recital of the statute might, with equal truth, 
have been differently worded, and have alleged, that whereas 
the neglect by overseers, to carry out the statute of Eliza- 
beth, had compelled poor persons to leave their own parishes, 
and to seek, in other parishes, for overseers who obeyed the 
law ; and that, as a remedy for the evil, some additional pro- 
vision ought to be made for compelling all overseers to per- 
form their statutory duties, and so forth. 

Commons and wastes are spoken of, and the legislature is 
anxious, in 1662, to protect them from intrusion ; in 1851, 
they have long since been enclosed, and, for the most part, 
are no longer to be seen as commons and wastes. The 
burning and destruction of " woods " has also ceased to call, 
if it ever called, for special legislation directed solely against 
the indigent poor ; and although incendiaries have been found 
in England, during the last twenty or thirty years, yet they 

Q4 
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have not been found specially among parish paupers ; and no 
one has ever imagined that during the last half century^ the 
power of removing a pauper to his place of settlement^ has 
been of any use in preventing the commission of these acts of 
'* burning and destruction." 

It was a little hard, even when the statute of Charles II. 
passed, that the merely indigent poor should be punished, 
by liability to removal, because the country possessed no 
adequate police for repressing crime : but, at the present day, 
there is an efficient police in every county in which it has 
been thought fit to adopt the provisions of the law by esta- 
blishing one, and we need not continue to punish the inno- 
cent pauper for the offences of the guilty misdemeanant. 

Moreover, under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834^ 
the country has gained, at least, some approach to uniformity 
in the administration of relief to the poor. The guardians of 
the poor in every union raise whatever funds are needed, 
and the whole of what is raised is equally administered under 
the orders and control of the same central authority, the Poor 
Law Board. If by " stock," in the statute of Charles II., 
were merely meant the fund for the relief of the poor, it is 
plain, that the suggestion of the legislature is no longer ap- 
plicable to the conditions under which relief, by boards of 
guardians, under the supervision of a central authority, is 
now bestowed. 

There is no doubt that, before 1834, the poor, in many 
instances, were accustomed, and had been led, in part 
by the vicious administration of relief under the statute 
of Elizabeth, in part by the necessary effect of the 
statute of Charles II., to look for parish relief as their abso- 
lute and sole patrimony ; as entitling them to increase and 
multiply at their own pleasure, and at the expense of their 
more provident and richer neighbours. In those days, the 
character of the parish, from which the poor were entitled 
to receive this their inheritance of relief, made a great dif- 
ference in its value. The provision for the poor, and the mode 
of dealing with them, varied greatly in different parishes ; but 
no one has yet dreamed that since 1834, in the eyes of those 
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who may be in need of relief, one union board, or union 
workhouse, is very much more attractive than another. 

It may safely be alleged, that all the very special induce- 
ments, which appear to have influenced the Restoration 
Parliament, in imposing these most injurious and unjust 
restrictions on the free circulation of labour, long since ceased 
to exist ; so that if there ever existed any reasonable ground 
or justification for passing such a statute, it exists no longer. 

By this statute, however, fetters are imposed on the labourer, 
under which his race has suffered for five or six generations. 
The free exercise of his industry is denied him ; he once 
more becomes adscriptus glebcBy and from the chain which 
binds him to the spot where he was born, or otherwise 
became settled, he can only free himself by performing some 
statutory condition, which shall rivet on him similar bonds 
in another place. Man, only nominally free, again becomes 
the mere slave of the land, and the agricultural labourer has 
hardly had a better place assigned him, in the political and 
social organisation of England, for the last two centuries, than 
that which he possessed, throughout the greater part of 
Europe, during the feudal age.* The name of serf or villein 
has, it is true, fallen into disuse ; but the spirit of serfdom 
and villenage has been preserved, by the legislation of 
Charles II., the practical effect of which, from the very first, 
has been to retain every labouring man within the parish 
where accident may have given him a settlement. The serf 
or villein of feudal barbarism, effectually acquired his freedom 

* From the age of Constantine, the coUmuSy though nominally free^ like the 
settled parishioner of our pauper code, really existed in a serfdom, that was little 
better than slavery itself ; he was servus terra, bound for ever to the land on 
which he was bom. Every able-bodied beggar had a place of settlement as- 
signed to him, where he was to cultivate the land : so in our law of settlement, 
every man who has to ask an overseer of the parish of his residence for a loaf of 
bread, or a shilling, is at once liable to removal to any distant part of the king- 
dom, where, by derivation from any ancestor, or by any act of his own, he may 
be " settled.'* Moreover, a mere residence of forty days in any of the characters 
specified in the statute of Charles II., impressed this character of the ancient 
serfdom. Die Luft macht leibeigen was the familiar rule of what may be called 
serfdom by setdement in the feudal law. See Hertius, De Hominibus Propriis, 
iii. s. 3., and Loysel, Institutes Coutumieres, liv. L c. xxi. 
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if, escaping from the bondage of his original settlement, he re*- 
sided for a year and a day within the walls of a town * ; but 
no term of mere residence, even if it endured from generation 
to generation, could, under the statute of Charles II., destroy 
the poor man's liability to removal to the original place of 
his derivative settlement. 

No attempt to mitigate or qualify the effect of this l^sla^ 
tion appears to have been made, until after the revolution of 
1688.t During the long period of misgovernment by the 
two brothers of the Stuart race, the necessary evil of the 
law of settlement and removal, its tendency to injure every 
labourer in the country by restricting the exercise of his in- 
dustry, and arbitrarily interfering with his personal freedom, 
remained in AiU operation. 

* Above, p. 164. Honard, TraiU sur lea Coutumea An^Normandes, torn. ii. 
p. 389. Coke on Littleton, p. 137. b. Brussel, Usage deFiefs^ p. 902. De 
Lauri^re, Glossaire du Droit Francais, v. Bourgeois de parcours. 

f An act of James II. (1 Jac. II. c. 17.) had merely reyived and continned 
the statute of Charles II. 
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CHAP. IX. 

rAUF£BISM FROM THE REIQN OF CHARLES IT. TH^L THE END OF 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

JEtas parentmn, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Frogeniem vitiosiorem. Horacb. 

In the interval between the reign of Charles II. and the end 
of the seventeenth century, the pauperism of England appears 
to have increased greatly ; and it frequently found a place in 
royal speeches to parliament, as well as in discussions at the 
council board, and in provisions of the legislature. Among 
other eminent names of those whose attention was attracted 
to the condition of the poor, and the state of the poor law, 
under William III., is found that of the celebrated John 
Locke: his views were embodied in a Report from the 
Board of Trade, of which he was a member, to the Lords 
Justices of the kingdom. This Report bears ample testimony 
to the increase of pauperism, under the law of settlement and 
removal, which had been in force during the two preceding 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. *^ The multiplying of 
the poor, and the increase of the tax for their maintenance," 
says Locke, in his Report of the year 1696, *^is so general 
an observation and complaint, that it cannot be doubted of, 
nor has it been only since the last war that the evil has 
come upon us ; it has been a growing burden on the kingdom 
these many years ; and the two last reigns felt the increase of 
it as well as the present^^ He observes, that ** the evil has 
proceeded neither from scarcity of provisions, nor from want 
of employment for the poor; since God has blessed these 
times with plenty not less than the former." He concludes 
that the growth of the poor could only be caused by " the 
relaxation of discipline and corruption of manners."* 

♦ Cited by Eden, l^aie i^ the Pcor, vol. i. pp. 244, 245. 
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In the session of parliament next after this Report was 
presented, the speech from the throne contained the following 
passage : — ** I think it would be happy if some effectual 
expedient could be found for employing the poor, which 
might tend to the increase of our manufactures as well as 
remove a heavy burden from the people." This suggestion^ 
however, led to no result; and in the next session, William IIL, 
in addressing his parliament, again adverted to the poor law : 
— " The increase of the poor is become a burden to the 
kingdom ; and their loose and idle life does in some measure 
contribute to that depravation of manners, which is complained 
of, I fear with too much reason. Whether the grounds of 
this evil be from defects in the laws already made, or in the 
execution of them, deserves your consideration.'* The king's 
suggestion seems not to have been acted on, or noticed ; and 
in the following session he again recurred to the subject : — 
*^ If you can find proper means of setting the poor at work, 
you will ease yourselves of a very great burden, and at the 
same time add so many useful hands to be employed in our 
manufactures and other public occasions."* We need not 
wonder that William III. should not have known enough 
of political economy to be aware, that for the State to under- 
take to find work for such of its citizens as may be unable 
to find it for themselves, is going a little beyond its proper* 
duty and province. The statute of Elizabeth having sanc-^ 
tioned the principle of finding every one in work, who could 
not find himself, these speeches of William IIL seem rather 
to show the then opinion, that the statute of Elizabeth 
Worked well, but was imperfectly carried out. 

It is highly probable that the neglect to carry out the 
statute of Elizabeth, would be as great, after the passing of 
the statute of Charles II., as we have already seen that it 
was, during the earlier part of the century. And it seems 
certain that the pauperism of England greatly increased in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. A statute passed 
in 1691, speaks of the rates for the poor as being ** daily 

* Eden, State of Uie Poor, vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 
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increased ;"• and in a pamphlet^ publislied at Exeter in 1698, 
entitled, ** Bread for the Poor,"t it is stated, in a kind of 
introduction, that the charge of maintaining the poor of the 
county of Devon **is most-wheres double within twenty- 
years past, and like to double again in a short time." 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
annual produce of the poor-rate of England and Wales, is 
estimated to have been from 600,000Z. to 840,000t, which 
was probably bestowed on 250,000 to 300,000 persons, that 
is, on between 1 in 20 and 1 in 24 of the then population. 

That it was absolutely necessary to introduce some miti* 
gation into the law of settlement and removal, seems to have 
been admitted early in the reign of William III. A statute 
passed in 1692 (3 W. & M. c. 11.), indicates that the law 
of Charles II. had been found unduly to restrict the cir- 
culation of labour. Several new heads of settlement were 
created, each of which would have the effect of making a 
forty days' residence, under the conditions defined by the 
statute, a protection against that very removal which the 
statute of Charles II. had authorised. Forty days' residence, 
and payment of a tax, as a rated tax-payer, in the parish, 
and the executing a public annual office for a year, were 
added to the catalogue of the heads of settlement. But, on 
the other hand, the acquisition of a settlement was impeded 
by various provisions ; among others by one, that the forty 
days of residence should, in numerous cases, be counted from 
the publication of a notice to be delivered to the parish 
officers. Under such a state of law it is manifest that no 
working man could ordinarily have a chance of acquiring a 
settlement, except with the full consent of the parish officers. 

One of the clauses of this statute shows, by a recital, the 
existence of administrative abuse, which probably called for 
much more effectual redress than it met with, and must have 
served to suggest to reflecting minds how great is the danger 
of abuse to which the administration of any poor law, and 
most of all one confided to irresponsible annual officers, must 

♦ 3 W. & M. c. 11.8. 11. 

t Eden, vol. i. pp. 248-9. j Ruggles, Letter xiv. p. 165. 
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necessarily be liable. The redtal lefttwd to dMm« that the 
money of ratepayers was misapplied by overseebre, <' chiefly 
for their own private ends;" and that the OT ere e ci ' s » ^'by 
reason of their unlimited power,*' could give relief ** to what 
persons and number they thought fit; " by which means, as 
the statute informs us, the rates of the poor were daily 
increased. All that was done to remedy this evil was, by 
requiring overseers to keep a register of the names of persons 
relieved, "with the day and year when they were first 
admitted to have relief, and the occasion which brought them 
to that necessity ; " provision being also made for a revision, 
once a year, of this register, by the parishioners in vestry, 
and relief being limited to persons on the register, unless 
" by authority under the hand of one justice of peace residing 
within or near the parish, or by order of justices in quarter 
sessions." This concluding provision, introducing justices of 
peace to aid in the administration of relief in each particular 
case, ultimately proved a great evil, and was finally abrogated 
in 1834. 

Five years later, a second statute of King William (8 & 
9 Will. III. c. 30.) was passed; the recital of which shows 
incontrovertibly, how injurious the statute of Charles II. had 
proved in its influence on the distribution of labour. The 
language of this recital is remarkable : ** Forasmuch," says 
the legislature, **as many poor persons, chargeable to the 
parish, township, or place where they live, merely for want 
of work, would, in any other place, where suflicient employ- 
ment is to be had, maintain themselves and families without 
being burthensome to any parish, township, or place ; " but, 
**they are for the most part confined to live in their own 
parishes^ townships, or places, and not permitted to inhabit ebe- 
where, though their labour is wanted in many other places, 
where the increase of manufactures would employ more 
hands." Having thus clearly stated the existence of a great 
and crying evil, the legislature proceeds to provide a small 
and most inadequate remedy. 

The puny enactment ushered in by this ample preamble is, 
that if any person should bring a certificate from the parish 
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where he was last legally settled^ subscribed by tlie church- 
wardens and overseers, and allowed by two justices, every 
parish should be obliged to receive him, and he should not 
be removable merely upon account of his being likely to 
become chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable. 

It is remarkable that the injury, both to the poor, and to 
the rest of the community, arising from the law of settlement 
and removal, should be so solemnly recognised, and that yet, 
no more vigorous attempt should be made to redress it The 
parish of settlement is put under no obligation whatever, in 
any case, of giving any such certificate as is thus elsewhere 
to protect from removal. The parish oflScers may give or 
refuse, as they think fit If the settled inhabitant, who needed 
such certificate, had been authorised by the statute to require 
its delivery to him by the overseer, such a provision might 
have caused some relaxation in the parochial imprisonment of 
the working classes: but as the law remained, under the 
Certificate Act, it amounted to this, that no working man 
could leave his parish of settlement for the purpose of 
exercising his industry elsewhere, without a passport, called a 
certificate, which passport the overseer was authorised, at his 
own mere caprice, to give or withhold. 

It is difficult to discover any rational ground for the 
continuance, by the legislature in William III.'s time, of 
the arbitrary power of removal by parish officers. One 
would have thought that, when the necessity of qualifying 
the practical effect of the statute of Charles 11. was under- 
stood, and avowed, and acted on, actual destitution, and a 
claim on the parish funds, would at once have been made the 
necessary condition of each removal. 

Dr. Bum has observed, that ** there is somewhat of hard- 
ship in this matter of certificates, by putting it into the power 
of a parish officer to imprison a man, as it were, for life, how- 
ever inconvenient it may be for him to continue at that place 
where he has had the misfortune to acquire what is called a 
settlement, or whatever advantage he may propose to himself 
by living elsewhere." 
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The injustice of leaving it at the option of the parish 
officers to refuse such a certificate as would prevent the poor 
man from being removed till actually chargeable, was pointed 
out and urged on the consideration of the public, a century 
ago*, by a member of the House of Commons, who appears 
to have laboured earnestly, but- in vain, both in Parliament 
and in print, to reform the poor law. 

The system of certificates, though at times considered, and 
though seemingly intended, as some slight mitigation of the 
rigour of the pauper code, appears in truth, to have done 
little more than increase the power of parish officers over the 
poor. 

But this small contingent of freedom which the statute 
permitted each ** churchwarden stem, or kingly overseer," 
to bestow on the poor labourer, by granting him a certificate;, 
was accompanied by other provisions calculated to embitter 
the bread of poverty. One enactment was, that every person 
receiving relief in a parish, should wear a badge, consisting 
of a large roman P. on the right sleeve of his uppermost 
garment, " in an open and visible manner," on pain of having 
his allowance withdrawn, or of being imprisoned, and kept to 
hard labour, and whipt ; and even the overseer who relieved 
unbadged paupers, was subjected to a penalty.f 

The late Mr. Sydney Smith speaks of treatment sometimes 
bestowed on inmates of gaols, in terms which may be well 
applied to this indiscriminate badging of the poor. Substitute 
the word *^ workhouse" for *^ prison," and his words become, 

* Hay's Remarks on the Poor Law Question, quoted by Eden, State of the 
Poor, vol. L p. 296. 

t See Dean Swift's Works, vol vil p. 574. ** On giving Badges to the Poor," 
and ** Considerations about maintaining the poor," showing certainly that a 
scheme of badging the poor, was not very likely to be eifectuaL About the 
year 1839, in several union workhouses in England and Wales, single women, 
mothers of children, or pregnant, were compelled to wear a dress of a peculiar 
colour, as a mark of disgrace : but the practice was at once repressed, by a 
minute of the poor law commissioners : Sixth Annual Report, p. 98. With the 
badging of the poor of the eighteenth century in England, we may contrast the 
treatment of the class of Poveri vergognosi, at Rome, as described by Bishop 
Morichini, in his work, Degt Istituti di pvbhlica Caritd, etc. in Roma, and with 
a similar provision in Holland. 
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" The substance of this way of thinking is, that when a fel- 
low-creature is in the frying-pan, there is no harm in pushing 
him into the fire; that a little more misery, a little more 
infamy, a few more links, are of no sort of consequence in a 
workhome life. If this monstrous style of reasoning extended 
to hospitals as well as workhouses^ there would be no harm in 
breaking the small bone of a man's leg, because the large one 
was fractured ; or in peppering with small shot, a person who 
was wounded with a cannon baU." * 

Various provisions are contained in the same statute, re- 
specting the trial at quarter sessions, of appeals against orders 
of removal. The statute of Charles 11. had given the appeal 
to quarter sessions. Specific legislation was now needed for 
the costs of such appeals. The antagonism of interest be- 
tween parishes, created by the statute of Charles II., with its 
various heads of settlement, had already produced a very 
natural result in the fruitful and expensive crop of parochial 
litigation, of which the annual growth, subject to considerable 
variations, has continued down to our own time.f 

As if to aggravate the hardship to the poor, and to increase 
the expense to the litigating parishes, the powers of removal 
and of appeal were so given, that as soon as the ex parte order 
of justices was made, the poor man and his family were in- 
stantly removed to the parish of his alleged settlement, which, 
upon so receiving the pauper, became entitled to appeal. 
This parish, if successful in quashing the order on appeal, 
obtained from justices of the county into which the pro- 
visional removal had been made, a sort of retrograde order ; 
and, thereupon, they re-removed the pauper to the place from 
which he had been removed to them. Even when an order 
was quashed, on appeal, for any technical slip or informality, 
all this oppressive and expensive procedure took place before 
the parish officers, who originally removed the pauper, could 

♦ Sydney Smith's Works, vol. ii. p. 205. 

f The expenditure of poor-rate in this single matter of litigation respectiny 
settlements, amounted to between 200,0002. and 300,0002. per annum, during 
many years after the peace in 1 8 1 5. Since the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, in 1834, the amount thus expended yearly, on the average, has been 
less than 100,000^ 

R 
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commence a second attempt to obtain a valid order of 
removal. 

It must be owned, that but little was done during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, to amend the poor 
law as constituted by the statute of Elizabeth, and that of 
Charles II. The legislation of the reign of William III. con- 
tains, in its recitals and enactments, first, a recognition of the 
great liability to abuse of the provisions for the poor, under the 
statute of Elizabeth ; secondly, an equally distinct recognition 
of the injurious influence of the statute of Charles II. on the 
distribution of labour ; and lastly, some most insufficient pro«- 
visions for redressing the grievances which were so clearly 
recognised. 

When the remedy applied was so inadequate, we shall not 
be surprised to find that the symptoms of the disease were 
soon aggravated. Bishop Burnet, writing under Queen Anne, 
expresses a wish for the law of settlement and removal being 
*^ well reviewed, if not entirely taken away.^^ * 

* BameCi HiHoiy ofhU Own Timet, tol. ri. Conchinoii, pb 21d. ed. Oxford, 
1S23. 
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CHAP- X. 

THE PAUPERTSK AND POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND DURING THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

H faut a mesure qne la nation 8*enrichit, que tons soient mieox nonrris, mieox 
vetus, mieux log6s ; que tons aient plus de security dans kur existence, plus 
d*esperances dans leur avenir ; 11 faut que tons enfin trouvent, dans leur partici- 
pation a la richesse croissante, un motif nouyeau de bienveillance mutuelle. — 

SiSMONDL 

The increase of pauperism which followed the passing of 
the statute of Charles IL^ seems to have continued till some 
time after the accession of George I. Abuses in the admi- 
nistration of the law, arising in part from the power given to 
justices of the peace to order relief, and to make certain 
allowances, were beginning to be felt at the very commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, and were noticed by parlia- 
ment in the year 1722. It seems that the annual outlay in 
relief of the poor before the accession of George I., had 
reached the large sum of one million sterling. 

That a great part of this outlay was expended in the relief 
of ahle-bodied poor, cannot be doubted. In the year 1704, Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth introduced into Parliament a bill 
which must have originated in a desire to render productive 
the labour of able-bodied paupers, then maintained in idleness 
by the contributions of ratepayers. The object of this pro- 
posed legislation, was a complete organisation of labour, by 
establishing great parochial manufactories, and raising capital 
by poor-rates, in order to carry on, in each such manufactory, 
a trade, in which paupers might be employed as labourers. 
The wild scheme met with the complete approbation of the 
House of Commons, and was passed there with great ap- 
plause, but was rejected by the other House. While this 
bill was before the Commons, the celebrated De Foe pub- 
lished an address to Parliament, entitled, '' (giving Alms no 

B 2 
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Charity," in which is contained much that, if attended to, 
might have saved the House of Commons the discredit of 
having passed such a bill. 

Among the topics which De Foe urges, is one which has 
seldom, if ever, been attended to : that prevention of pauper- 
ism should rather be sought after, than its cure ; and that 
" the erection of parochial manufactures, in order to parcel 
out work to every door, would be ruinous to the manufactu- 
rers themselves ; would turn thousands of families out of 
their employments; and would take the bread out of the 
mouths of diligent and industrious families, to feed vagrants, 
thieves, and beggars, who ought much rather to be compelled, 
by legal methods, to seek that work which it is plain is to be 
had." The improvidence and drunkenness peculiar to the 
uneducated and neglected poor, form a prominent topic of his 
address. He says, *^ I can give an incredible number of ex- 
amples in my own knowledge, among our labouring poor. I 
once paid six or seven men together on a Saturday night, the. 
least 108., and some 30s. for work, and have seen them go 
with it directly to the ale-house, lie there till Monday, spend 
it every penny, and run in debt to boot, and not give a 
farthing of it to their families, though all of them had wives 
and children. From hence comes poverty, parish charges^ 
and beggary. If ever one of these wretches falls sick, all 
they would ask, is a pass to the parish they lived at, and the 
wife and children to the door a-begging." 

About this time it would seem, that the idea of doing 
something towards educating the poor, obtained a share of 
public attention. In 1714, the author of the "Fable of the 
Bees," gave some reasons why the labouring classes should 
not be educated : and it must be owned that the country has, 
at least, escaped all evils, if there could have been any, likely 
to have resulted from providing, generally, for education; for 
no such provision has been made. Mandeville says, ^^ Going 
to school, in comparison to working, is idleness; and the 
longer boys continue in this easy sort of life, the more unfit 
they will be, when grown up, for downright labour, both as to 
strength and inclination. Men who are to remain and end 
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their days in a laborious, tiresome, and painful station of life, 
the sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently 
they will submit to it for ever after. — The poor have nothing 
to stir them up to labour, but their wants, wliich it is wisdom 
to relieve, but folly to cure. The maxim is not less calcu- 
lated for the real advantage of the poor, than it appears to 
be for the benefit of the rich. For, among the labouring 
people, those will ever be the least wretched as to themselves, 
as well as most useful to the public, that, being meanly born 
and bred, submit to the station they are in with cheerfulness ; 
and, contented that their children should succeed them in 
the same low condition, inure them from their infancy to 
labour and submission." What has been already said is a suf- 
ficient comment on doctrines such as these.* 

In 1722, we ai'e informed, by the preamble of the statute 
of 9 Geo. I. c. 7., ** An Act for amending the Laws relating 
to the Settlement, Employment, and Relief of the Poor," 
that, under colour of the proviso contained in the statute 
of 3 & 4 W. & M. c. 11. s. 11. t^ many persons had applied 
to justices of the peace, without the knowledge of any officers 
of the parish, " and thereby, upon untrue suggestions, and 
sometimes upon false or frivolous pretences, have obtained 
relief, which hath greatly contributed to the increase of the 
parish rates ;^^ for remedy whereof it enacts, that no justice 
of the peace shall order relief to any poor person, until oath 
be made before such justice of some matter, which he shall 
judge to be a reasonable cause for such relief, and that the 
same person had applied for relief to the parish, and been 
refused. 

The evils of the jurisdiction now more distinctly conferred 
on justices of ordering relief, undoubtedly tended greatly 
to aggravate all the other evils of the poor laws, and con- 
tinued in active and general operation until the year 1834. 
The exercise of this power only served, during its entire 
continuance, to increase the amount of poor-rates, and to add 
to the demoralisation of the labouring classes ; and although a 

♦ Above, p. 88. and following. f Above, p. 238. 
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sort of privilege of a powerful body in the state of England, 
it could no longer be maintained, after its effects were 
exposed by the Poor Law Inquiry of 1833. 

Another clause of the statute of 1722, authorised parishes 
to purchase or hire, or unite in purchasing or hiring, a work- 
house, and to contract for the maintenance there of their poor ; 
and enacted, that any persons who should refuse to be lodged 
in such houses, should not be entitled to collection or relief. 
This clause seems to have had a beneficial effect in reducing 
the amount of yearly expenditure for relief of the poor. The 
purchase of workhouses enabled the parochial administration 
of the day to apply a reasonable test of destitution, and to 
limit their relief to worthier objects than in the early part of 
the century had begun to obtain it Parochial accounts, pre- 
served by Sir Frederick Eden, show how great a diminution, 
in the amount of poor-rate, in many parishes, followed the 
passing of this statute. 

But workhouses alone cannot extinguish pauperism, or 
remove many of its causes ; and it may be observed, in con- 
nexion with the diminution in the amount of relief paid to the 
poor, between 1720 and 1750, that the average price of wheat, 
during the whole of that period, was greatly below 40«. a 
quarter. During the ten years from 1731 to 1740, it was 
1^ 17«. 3^d per quarter, and during the next ten years, it 
was only li 13«. 9^d. per quarter.* The relief of the poor, 
in 1750, cost 689,9712., or 2s. per head on the then popula* 
tion of the country : the same relief, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, at the very commencement of the century, seems to 
have amounted to a million a year.f 

Gilbert's Act, passed in 1783 (22 Geo. III. c. 83.), and the 
allowance system, introduced in 1795, should both be enu- 
merated, as probably, in some degree, having contributed to 
the increased pauperism of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, both having had the same direct and necessary ten- 
dency, though in a different degree, to degrade the working 
man, and destroy in him any such principles of virtuous inde- 

* Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 420. ed. M'CuUoch. 
t EdeD. State of the Poor, voL i. p. 264. 
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pendence and honest industry as nature or accident might 
have instilled into his uneducated mind. Even Gilbert's Act, 
on its first passing, had a considerable effect in compensating 
for previous carelessness and neglect to carry out the provi- 
sions of the statute of Elizabeth, and effected some diminu- 
tion in the poor-rates of the places where it was adopted. 

The relief of the poor, which, in 1750, had cost only 
689,97 12^, amounted, in 1776, to 1,530,800^ : on the average 
of 1783-4-5, it attained to 2,004,239/. ; and in 1801, it was 
4,017,8712. A review of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, makes it clear, that' increase of the pauperism of 
England, even exceeded, in its proportion, the increase of 
national wealth which took place in the same period. 

At the commencement of this half century, began a change 
in the condition of the country, which, in its nature, is de- 
serving of a very attentive consideration, but which it is not 
necessary, at this moment, to dwell on, farther than to point 
out that it was accompanied, during the greater part of its 
continuance, by an uniform increase of pauperism. The 
American war, the wars with France, an extensive increase 
of the British dominion in the East, and a vast accumulation 
of wealth during the whole period from 1750 to 1800, was 
accompanied by an increase, till then xmprecedented, in the 
destitution and misery of the great body of the labouring 
Classes. 

Of all the evils which the labourer suffers, whether pro- 
duced by the law of settlement, or by any other law, few 
can be compared, in magnitude, with those arising from his 
want of decent and convenient house-room. His present 
condition, in the middle of the nineteenth century, in this 
respect, will be considered in a future chapter. It is now 
proposed to indicate briefly, by a few contemporary witnesses, 
both what that condition must have been, during the latter 
half of the last century, and how it arose. 

Before calling forward these witnesses, it may be observed, 
that the law of settlement and removal of 1662, would neces- 
sarily make all landowners desire, that the birth or residence, 
which might confer a settlement, and thereby create a 

R 4 
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perpetual burden on their land, should occur in any neigh- 
bouring parish, rather than in their own. Hence arose 
a tendency to clear estates of the cottages in which agri- 
cultural labourers, employed on such estates, would naturally 
reside, and to drive such labourers to seek for places of resi- 
dence elsewhere, travelling, daily, as far as might be needful, 
to their work. It is undoubted that the law of settlement 
created this tendency to pull down cottages, and grievously 
restricted the cottage accommodation of the poor. It is even 
considered by many writers, that the diflSculty and want of 
decent cottage accommodation,* thus created, in agricultural 
districts, was such as to have been a material check on mar- 
riage, among the labouring classes, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. The more miserable and degraded 
the class of labourers were rendered by the want of a decent 
residence, the less powerful would such a check be; and 
its effect, as a check on marriage (the only good tendency, 
perhaps, that it ever had), must have been completely neu- 
tralised by the allowance system, which was adopted in 1795, 
even if such a check had any substantial influence down to 
that period. 

It seems hardly possible to deny or question that the law 
of settlement and removal has had a most injurious effect on 
the health, morality, and comfort of the whole labouring 
population, by holding out to the owners of parishes an 
inducement to diminish the amount of cottage accommodation 
within their parochial boundaries, and to draw from neigh- 
bouring districts even the daily supply of labour needed to 
cultivate their lands. We shall see hereafter*, how great the 
sufferings of the poor have been, and still are, in consequence 
of this abuse, by the proprietors of parishes, of the legal rights 
of property, and of this neglect of moral duties co-extensive 
with those rights. The effect must have begun to be felt soon 
after the passing of the statute of Charles IL, and was gene- 
rally prevalent in the middle of the last century. Dr. Bum's 
testimony, in his " History of the Poor Laws," published in 

♦ rosty Chapter XIV. 
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Increase of the Poor," published in 1787*, it is said that the 
burden of the poor-rate arises **from the absorption of smaller 
farms in greater, and hy depriving a poor labourer of a 
portion of land round his cottage." Goldsmith, in his *^ De- 
serted Village," gives earlier and immortal testimony, to what 
his own eyes had probably witnessed, as well in England as 
in his native coimtry : 

The man of wetdth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor sapplied ; 
Space for his lakes, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds. — f 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green -^ % : 
Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside. 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? § 

Small proprietors who cultivated their own fields, and 
formed so striking a characteristic of the English nation 
in the age of Fortescue ||, had been greatly reduced during 
the two following centuries, but still there were numbered in 
England, in the seventeenth century, not less than ^^ 160,000 
proprietors, who, with their families, made up more than a 

* Boggles, Hiaiory of the Poor, Letter XXV. p. 32. 

f So in Imperial Borne : in Quintilian, Declam. xiii., a small landowner says^ 
** Nee ab initio vicinus divitis fui : pares circa me habitavere domini, et freguen- 
tUnu viUis concors yicinia paiTOS limites colnit." Jb. ** Quod cives pascebat, 
nunc divitis unins hortua est*' 

% Jb, "Postquam proximos quosque revellendo teiminof ager locu{detis 
latius inundavit : asquatSB solo uilLs, et excisa patria sacra." 

§ lb. ** Quid agimus inquam ? XJndique vallo divitiarum clausi sumus. Hinc 
hortuli locupletis, hinc arva, inde yineta, hinc saltus, nuUus terraa datur exitus." 
Such exile as clearances have since produced on so grand a scale, both in the 
Scottish Highlands and in Ireland, is also described by Goldsmith, and is 
mentioned, with a remarkable similarity of expression, in the prose of the 
Latin writer: 

** Good heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their lasC* 

**.^uatfld solo villae, et excisa patria sacra, et cum conjugibus parvisque 
liberis, respectantea patrium larem, migraverunt veteres colon! : et Isetsd solitudinis 
indiscreta unitas £acta est/' 

II Above, p. 168. 
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seventh part of the whole population^ and derived their 
subsistence from their little freehold farmtS."* It has been 
computed^ tbat the number of persons who then occupied 
their own land was greater than the number of those who 
farmed the land of others, f This class of proprietors has 
long been diminishing; their most rapid progress towards 
extinction^ probably occurred towards the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The wealth of the country continued 
greatly to increase^ while the number of those among whom 
it was distributed seems to have thus constantly diminished* 
The analogy of all this to what occurred in ancient Bome is 
obvious. 

Sir Frederick Eden, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century J, speaks of the "impossibility of procuring habi- 
tations/' as the greatest difficulty under which the poor 
laboured: and, mentioning the repeal, by 15 Geo. III. c. 32., 
of the statute of Elizabeth, which prohibited the building of 
cottages unless four acres of land were laid to each cottage, he 
adds, truly enough, " there does not seem to be much danger, 
at present, of cottages becoming too numerous." 

The want of cottage accommodation for labourers, forced 
itself on the notice of the magistrates of Hampshire, in 1795, 
in consequence of an inquiry under an order made at their 
Epiphany sessions of that year. The justices who inquired 
reported §, among other things, that ^^ it would much improve 
the condition of labourers, if cottages were multiplied and 
dispersed about the estates where they labour, with small 
pieces of ground annexed for their own proper cultivation 
and advantage; by which the loss of time, and the actual 
labour of going to and from work at a distance, would be 
saved from such fruitless waste, to be employed in the fruitful 
cultivation of such pieces of ground."! -A. contemporary 

* Macaulay, History o/Engiandj vol. I p. 334. f Ibid. 

X Eden, State of the Poor, vol. i. p. 361. 

§ Report on the Inquiry into the General State of the Poor, instituted by 
order of the last Epiphany Quarter Sessions for Hampshire. Published by 
Young, Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxv. pp. 349 — 398. 

il Report, p. 258. 
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testimony tells us, at the same time, that *^the condition 
of the poor was every day made more wretched than ever, 
although the rates, from the late and present scarcity, were 
most rapidly increasing."* 

In a tract published in the year 1800, it is stated, that a 
very great quantity of land had been taken from under the 
plough and thrown into pasture, and that " the reduction in 
the number of farms in England would scarce be credited, 
was not the fact, unfortunately, too well proved. Not one 
county in the kingdom has more than half the number it 
formerly had ; most counties are reduced to one-third ; and 
one county in particular has not the fourth part of the number 
it had a few years ago."t 

Such are some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
pauperism of England during the eighteenth century. 

But the manifest injury to all classes of the community 
from the poor man's liability to removal, under the act of 
Charles II., whenever an overseer thought him even likely 
to become chargeable, continued, in all its severity, to dis- 
grace the statute book. The overseer's power, arbitrarily to 
refuse a certificate $, was never qualified. The overseer's 
authority, in this respect, has been of slight moment to the 
poor since the year 1795, for a statute was then passed, 
under which actual chargeability to the removing parish was 
justly made a necessary condition, on which alone any order 
of removal could be granted §; and thereupon certificates 
became practically useless. The statute effecting this tardy 
improvement and mitigation of the law, very distinctly cha- 
racterises the principle of the previous legislation, and its 
effect on the rights and happiness of the poor. 

Its language is, " Whereas many industrious poor persons, 
chargeable to the parish, township, or place where they live, 

* Rev. J. Hewlett, on the 30th November, 1795, in Young's Annals of Agri" 
culture, vol. xxv. p. 602. 

t Brooke, TTie True Cause of our Present Distress for Provisions^ p. 6. 
London, 1800. 

X Above, p. 239. 

§ 35 Geo. m. c. 101. The provision for badging the poor was also repealed 
in the same year, 1795. 
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merely from want of work there, would, in any other place, 
where sufficient employment is to be had, maintain them- 
selves and families without being burthensome to any parish, 
township, or place ; and such poor persons are, for the most 
part, compelled to live in their own parishes, tovmships, or places, 
and are not permitted to inhabit elsewhere, under pretence that 
they are likely to become chargeable to the parish, township, 
or place, into which they go for the purpose of getting 
employment, although the labour of such poor persons might, 
in many instances, be very beneficial to such parish, town- 
ship, or place." 

The description given by the legislature*, nearly a century 
before this act passed, of the injurious consequences of the 
statute of Charles II., was much the same as that which 

is here exhibited.t 

What a contrast is there between this recital of the act of 
1795, and that of the statute of Charles II. Then it was 
declared to be a great defect in the law, that poor people were 
not restrained from going out of one parish into another. Now 
the defect is, that the poor are compelled to live in their own 
parishes, and are not permitted to inhabit elsewhere. 

A reference to the political history, as well as to the social 
condition, of England in 1795, will probably give a reason- 
able explanation of the passing, at that moment, of the statute 
35 Geo. III. c. 101., in so far as it mitigates the cruelty and 

* la the preamble to the stat. 8 & 9 Will m. c 30., passed in 1697, and 
set out above, p. 238. 

t The same statute, 35 Geo.IIL c.101., mitigated another practical grieyance 
of the poor, under the statute of Charles IL A common cause of destitution 
being bodily sickness, it frequently happened that orders of removal wero 
obtained, and (as the statute 35 Greo. IIL c. 101. s. 2. informs us) ''poor 
persons were often removed, or passed to the place of their settlement, during 
the time of their sickness, to the great danger of their lives :" the act therefore 
gave the power of suspending the execution of orders of removal, in the case of 
poor persons, whose sickness rendered it dangerous for them to be removed. 
The same act also defined new conditions of litigation between parishes respect-* 
ing these suspended orders, and the amount of costs of relief which might be 
incurred under them. It is impossible to modify any abuse of this settlement 
and removal law, without afiecting pecuniary interests of the hostile and belli-> 
gerent districts, into which it divides the whole country. 
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oppression of the law of settlement and removal. That statute 
limits, for the first time, the power of removal to the case of 
those who were in actual need of parish relief. The time was, 
at least, one of general distress. Wheat, during several years, 
had become dearer and dearer ; and the horizon of agricultural 
districts was lurid with the rick-burnings of discontented 
incendiaries. The price of wheat had risen as follows : 

Year. 

1792 - - - - 

1793 . - - - 

1794 - - . - 

1795 - - . - 

1796 - . - . 

As economical science advanced in the last century, and 
before the statute 36 Geo. III. c. 101. had passed, thoughtful 
men began to discover that the interests of the employer and 
the employed, in truth, equally required the entire repeal of 
our law of settlement and removal ; and the few then knew, 
what has since been added to the stock of knowledge of 
the many, that the labour of the free man is cheaper to its 
employer than the labour of a slave, or serf, or pauper bound 
to his parish by the practical serfdom of his settlement. It 
was declared, by the voice of a great teacher of mankind, that, 
by the abolition of the law of settlement, there would be 
opened to the labourer an unrestricted selection of the best 
market for his industry, so that his employer would neces- 
sarily obtain the best supply of labour, while the labourer's 
conditicm would clearly be bettetred, and the relation between 
employer and labourer in every respect improved. 

Adam Smith loudly and earnestly denounced the impolicy 
and injustice of the law, which, however, easily withstood 
his attack. It still survives, with all its miserable associa- 
tions of sorrow and suflering, to show how hard a matter it 
can sometimes be, to abate an almost universally admitted- 
nuisance. " To remove a man who has committed no misde- 
meanour," said the author of the Wealth of Nations, ^* from 
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the parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident violation 
of natural liberty and justice. The common people of 
England, however, so jealous of their liberty, but, like the 
common people of most other countries, never rightly under- 
standing wherein it consists, have now, for more than a 
century together, suffered themselves to be exposed to this 
oppi*ession without a remedy. Though men of reflection, too, 
have sometimes complained of the law of settlements, as a 
public grievance; yet it has never been the object of any 
general popular clamour, such as that against general war- 
rants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was 
not likely to occasion any general oppression. There is scarce 
a poor man in England, of forty years of age, I will venture 
to say, who has not, in some part of life, felt himself most 
cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of settlements."* 
" Break down the exclusive privileges of corporations, and 
repeal the Statute of Apprenticeship, both which are really 
encroachments upon natural liberty, and add to those the 
repeal of the law of settlements, so that a poor workman, 
when thrown out of employment, either in one trade or in 
one place, may seek for it in another trade or in another 
place, without the fear, either of a prosecution, or of a re- 
moval." t 

The doctrine of the great and excellent Turgot, agrees 
with that of Adam Smith. The celebrated edict, by which cor- 
porate privileges were abolished in France, under Louis XVI., 
is prefaced by a solemn declaration, that labour is the 
poor man's property, that no property is more sacred, and 
that neither time nor authority can sanction the violation of 
his right, freely to dispose of this, his only resource. J 

♦ Smith, Wealth of Natums, vol i p. 194. ; ed. Edinb. 1817> 

t Wealth of Nations, vol ii. p. 264. ; ed. Edinb. 1817. 

J Turgot, Sur la Suppression des Jtarandes. " Dieu en donnant a lliomme 
des besoins, en Ini rendant n^cessaire la ressonrce du travail, a fait da droit de 
Iravailler la propriete de tout homme, et cette propriete est la premiere, la plus 
sacree, la plus imprescriptible des toutes.'* The decree (Edit du Roi, portant 
suppression des jurandes, donne au mois de Fevrier 1776), is given in Turgot, 
CEuvreSy tom. viii p. 330., and commences as follows : " Louis, par grace de 
Dieu, etc. Nous devons a tons nos sujets de leur assurer la jouissance pleine «t 
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Two centuries sufficed to emancipate the middle classes, 
and especially inhabitants of towns, from the unjust re- 
strictions, in the employment of their industry, to which cor- 
porate privileges subjected them. The Statute of Apprentice- 
ship, passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was repealed 
early in the nineteenth century *, and no longer impedes the 
skilled workman from exercising his art or mystery, when and 
as he may see fit'; but the poor labourer, in ruder forms of 
industry, still suffers under the legislation of a by-gone age. 

enti^re de leurs droits; nous devons surtout cette protection k cette classe 
d'hommes, qui n'ajant de propriete que leur travail et leur industrie, out autant 
plus le besoin et le droit d'employer dans toute leur etendne les seules ressources 
qn*il8 aient pour subsister. Nons avons vu avec peine les atteintes multipliees 
qu'ont donne a ce droit naturel et commun, des institutions, anciennes h la 
yerite, mais que ni le tems nl Tautorite qui semblent les avoir consacrees n'ont 
pu legitimer." 
* It was repealed by 54 Creo. HL c. 96. 
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CHAP. XL 

PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND, FROM 1800 TO 1834. 

Omne in prsecipiti yitium stetit : utere velis, 
Totos pande sinus. — Juyekal. 

The whole interval between the commencement of the present 
century, and the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
in 1834, is marked, in the history of our poor, by a continuous 
increase of pauperism. This increase was in part produced 
by the systematic abuse and disregard of the provisions of the 
statute of Elizabeth, and in part, by the operation of the law 
of settlement and removal. The labourer, looking on his 
parish as the place to which, under the latter statute, he was 
bound, was led, by abuses in the administration of relief, to 
regard that same parish as bound to him, by a bond still more 
indissoluble than that of his own serfdom. True it was, that 
he could not prudently leave his parish and seek for work 
elsewhere, but that parish did much, as if to prevent all desire 
to leave it, by opening as wide as possible the portals of public 
support for all settled parishioners ; and even undertaking to 
pay each of them a yearly income, accurately adjusted to the 
extent of his necessities : increasing from year to year, with 
the increase of his family, and increasing from week to week, 
with any increase in the price of corn. The slave on a West 
India plantation, was not more completely deprived of every 
incentive to prudence ; and although, on the one hand, the 
English agricultural labourer could not hope ever to mend his 
condition, yet, on the other, he was released from all fear of 
materially injuring himself by any prodigality or misconduct 
of which he might be guilty. 

This allowance system, as it was called, and which has been 
already alluded to as introduced in 1795, was first formally 
sanctioned by resolutions of the justices of peace, in Berkshire, 

s 
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and soon became general throughout the country. The reso- 
lutions of the Berkshire magistrates were adopted "at a 
general meeting of the justices of this county, together with 
several discreet persons assembled by public advertisement, on 
Wednesday, the 6th day of May, 1795, at the Pelican Inn, in 
Speenhamland (in pursuance of an order of the last Court of 
General Quarter Sessions), for the purpose of rating hus- 
bandry wages by the day or week, if then approved of." 

These resolutions were as follows : ** 1. That the present 
state of the poor does require further assistance than has been 
generally given them, 2. That it is not expedient for the 
magistrates to grant that assistance by regulating the wages of 
day labourers, according to the directions of the statutes of 
the 5th Elizabeth, and 1st James ; but the magistrates very 
earnestly recommend to the farmers and others throughout 
the county, to increase the pay of their labourers in proportion 
to the present price of provisions ; and agreeable thereto, the 
magistrates now present have unanimously resolved, that they 
will, in their several divisions, make the following calculations 
and allowances, for the relief of all poor and industrious men, 
and their families, who, to the satisfaction of the justices of 
their parish, shall endeavour (as far as they can) for their own 
support and maintenance ; that is to say, when the gallon loaf 
of seconds flour, weighing 8lbs. lloz., shall cost 1«., then 
every jpoor and industrious man shall have for his own 
support 35. weekly, either procured by his own, or his family's 
labour, or an allowance from the poor-rates; and for the 
support of his wife, and every other of his family, ls.6d. 
When the gallon loaf shall cost Is. 6d.y then every poor and 
industrious man shall have 45. weekly for his own support, 
and Is.lOd, for the support of every other of his family. 
And so in proportion, as the price of bread rises or falls, (that 
is to.say,) 3d. to the man, and Id to every other of his family, 
on every Id. which the loaf rises above 1«." 

On the 20th of February, 1834, the Commissioners for In- 
quiry into the administration and practical operation of the 
Poor Laws, made the Report to which frequent reference has 
been made in the previous pages, and which suflSciently shows 
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what had been the condition of England, in respect of its pau- 
perism, during the previous part of the present century. It 
appears from that Report, and the other folio volumes of evi- 
dence * on which it was founded, that in the greater part of 
the districts throughout which a most extensive and elabo- 
rate examination was then made, the fund provided under 
the statute of Elizabeth (and thereby directed to be em- 
ployed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief 
of the impotent), "was applied to purposes opposed to the 
letter, and still more opposed to the spirit, of that Law, and 
destructive to the morals of the most numerous class, and 
to the welfare of all." f 

Throughout the whole mass of evidence collected by the 
Commissioners, it is easy to discern ample proof, that, inde- 
pendently of all the glaring abuses in the administration of 
relief, under the statute of Elizabeth (which abuses might 
easily be prevented, by amending the mere machinery of ad- 
ministration), the law of settlement and removal had largely 
contributed towards bringing about the evils then so justly 
complained of, and felt to be unendurable. Several of the 
more intelligent witnesses examined, expressed opinions wholly 
adverse to the law of settlement and removal. 

When we shall come to consider, in a future chapter, the 
necessity of a complete abolition of that law, some of the prin- 
cipal evils, to which it gives rise, as they pervade the agricul- 
tural counties of England, must be stated. Such evils, as 
they have revived, and now exist, in 1851, are, to a great 
extent, identical with those described by witnesses under the 
inquiry of 1833 ; and it is clear that a great part of the very 
abuses which led to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, and which, at the same time, led so many persons to 
think that the law of settlement and removal ought to be 

* Consisting of, 1st, one volume of Reports of Assistant Commissioners ; 2nd, 
two volumes of Answers to Town Queries ; 3rd, four volumes of Answers to 
Rural Queries. 

t Report, p. 8. 
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repealed, or greatly reformed, still exist to show the present 
necessity of such repeal or reform. 

So far respecting the pauperism of the period from 1800 
to 1834. The progress of poor law legislation, during the 
same interval, is very trifling. One most injudicious provi- 
sion was made in 1815, extending the mischievous power 
already adverted to*, and so long exercised by justices of peace. 
By the statute 55 George III. c. 137., it was provided, that 
any justice or justices of the peace, may order relief to be 
given to poor persons, at their own homes, for any period not 
exceeding three months ; and that two or more justices may 
make a further order for relief, for any period not exceeding 
six months, and so on from time to time, as occasion should 
require : and such justices might order the discontinuance of 
such relief. This provision, like many others in poor law 
legislation, had a very different effect from that which its 
framers must have anticipated. The evidence taken before 
the various committees who subsequently investigated the 
subject, showed plainly enough the extremely injurious result 
which arose from this power, and perhaps a little considera- 
tion might have enabled the collective wisdom of the nation 
to foresee the inevitable result of such an act of legislation. 

All the mitigation which the law of settlement and re- 
moval underwent between the years 1800 and 1834, so far as 
its substantial evils are concerned, is hardly worthy of notice, 
although those evils were constantly felt, and almost as con- 
stantly evidenced, by a never-failing series of statutory regu- 
lations, and modifications of existing rights and liabilities of 
parishes. The wisdom of Parliament w^as sometimes em- 
ployed in devising and amending mere forms of procedure ; 
more frequently in defining anew the conditions on which 
this annexation of the poor man, by the bond of an arbitrary 
settlement, to a particular parish, should be effected. The 
changes thus introduced, invariably imposed further restric- 
tions on the acquisition of settlements, and usually gave rise 
to a good deal of litigation. Settlement by renting a tene- 

♦ Above, pp. 238. 245. 
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ment, may be mentioned as one of the greater heads of this 
small legislation. The statute of Charles II., required a 
residence of forty days only. In 1819, this arbitrary term of 
forty days was changed into an equally arbitrary term of one 
year, and in order to acquire such a settlement, subsequent 
to 2nd July, 1819, various additional conditions were to be 
fulfilled.* But, as if in a pious horror of uniformity of law, 
the old settlement by forty days' residence, prior to the 2nd 
July, 1819, was to be preserved, as to all settlements then 
acquired. Subsequent statutes, passed on 22nd June, 1 825 f, 
on 31st March, 1831 $, and on 14th August, 1834 §, imposed 
still further restrictions on the acquisition of a settlement by 
renting a tenement, each statute defining the settlement for 
the future only, and leaving all the previous heads of settle- 
ment, by renting a tenement, uninterfered with. Hence it 
has followed, that since the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, there are no less than five distinct heads of settle- 
ment, by renting a tenement alone. 

In a former chapter, the indefensible injustice of removing 
a man, by warrant, from his place of residence, to some dis- 
tant part of the kingdom, and then trying the question, whether 
he ought to have been removed or not, has been adverted to. J 
Three different attempts appear to have been made between 
1662 and 1850, to obviate this scandal: but, like most other 
poor law grievances and abuses, it long bore *^ a charmed 
life," and each of the two first attempts to destroy it entirely 
failed. The first of them was made in 1819, by bill brought 
into the House of Commons, and rejected. % The second was 
made in the Report of February, 1834 **, by the Commis- 



♦ 59 Geo. m. c 50. f 6 Geo. IV. c. 57. 

t 1 Will. IV. c. 18. § 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. 

II Above, pp. 241, 242. f See the next note. 

** Report of 1 834, p. 1 94. ** We farther recommend, that instead of the present 
mode of first removing the pauper, and then inquiring whether the removal was 
lawful, the inquiry should precede the removal. We find this measure in a bill 
brought into the House of Commons in 1819, and printed in the Parliamentary 
Papers of that year, No. 211. That bill empowers the justice, who shall order a 

s 3 » 
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sioners, whose advice the legislature did not adopt ; for, in the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of the same year, it was merely 
provided (4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. s. 79.), that no poor "person 
should be removed under any order, until twenty-one days 
after a notice in writing of his being chargeable, should have 
been sent to the overseers of the parish, to whom such order 
should be directed ; " and, in effect, a power was thereby given 
to every parish, of exercising an option, and appealing against 
an order, either before its execution, by the removal of the 
paupers, or after such removal. 

Paupers, therefore, continued to be dragged across the 
country under orders of removal, before the legal right to 
remove them was contested on appeal ; and it was not till 
the year 1849 *, that a third attempt to put an end to the 
disgrace and scandal of so preposterous a procedure, was 
made and succeeded. 

Another great cause of wholly unnecessary litigation re- 
specting settlements arose, and still continues to arise, under 
the statute of Charles II., as follows. On an appeal, appel- 
lants answer the settlement acquired in their own parish, 
by proving a subsequent settlement to have been gained 
elsewhere. Now the law, in such a case, might easily have 

removal, to suspend its execution, and to fonvard (which might be effected 
through the post-office) a copy of the examination of the pauper, and of the order 
of removal, to the overseers of the parish in which the pauper has been adjudged to 
be settled. It then enables parties, who think themselves aggiieved by the order, 
to appeal to the quarter sessions within twenty-eight days, and the sessions to decide 
on the question, as if the removal had actually taken place. In the absence of 
appeal, the order is to be conclusive. The expediency of this measure is so 
obvious, that it is difficult to account for its rejection in 1819, unless we are to 
believe a tradition, that it was defeated by a combination of persons interested 
in creating litigation and expense." 

♦ By 11 & 12 Vict c. 31. s. 9., which provides that **no appeal shall be 
allowed against any order of removal, if notice of such appeal be not given, as 
required by law, within the space of twenty-one days after the notice of charge- 
ability shall have been sent ;" and gives a further time of fourteen days only, in 
the event of the appellant parish applying within the twenty- one days for a copy 
of the depositions on which the order was made. This and other provisions 
of the act effected a useful small reform of the law, in the matter of parish 
appeals ; and relieved the Court of Queen's Bench from having to decide many 
trifling points. • 
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required the appellants to give notice of their intended 
answer, not only to the respondents, but to the third parish, 
by which, if the answer were true, the pauper ought to be 
maintained. Thus the real place of settlement would have 
been ascertained on such appeal. The law, however, has 
made no such provision. The appellant answers the prima 
facie case against him by proving a subsequent settlement, 
in a third parish, and the order is therefore quashed. The 
second deal of the cards of litigation next takes place, on a 
removal, by the defeated respondents, to this third place, in 
which the last settlement appears to have been acquired, 
and which now first hears of the claim on its funds. 
The thii*d parish thinks fit to appeal, and a second appeal 
is therefore tried, in which the same question of settle- 
ment, in this third parish, now a litigant party, is to be 
again decided. The quarter sessions, consisting, perhaps, of 
different justices from those who heard the former appeal, 
taking a different view of the effect of the evidence adduced, 
decide that the subsequent settlement is not proved.* The 

* It must have happened to every counsel of much experience at sessions to 
have known innumerable instances of such second removals ; and when appealed 
against, they are by no means exempt fix>m the ordinary uncertainty of litiga- 
tion. I have known a different view taken in two such appeals as are above 
described, even by the same chairman. Idle, in the West Riding, some years 
ago, removed a large family of paupers to Calverley, Ccdverky showed, by way 
of answer, on appeal at the sessions, that a subsequent settlement, by renting a 
tenement worth 10/. a year, had been gained in TJiirsk in the North Biding. 
Hereupon the order was quashed, and Idle now removed to TTiirsk* The case 
of Calverley against Idle had been decided in January, and at the following 
July sessions, Thirsk against Idle came on to be heard. The result of a full 
consideration of the whole case, at the July sessions, led the Court then to 
decide that the settlement in Thirsk had not been gained. The same chairman 
of sessions presided both in January and July, a man of excellent sense and 
judgment, sufficient legal knowledge, and, in every respect, most competent to 
the efficient discharge of all his judicial duties. I believe that each decision was 
right. A court must always judge *^ secundum allegata et probata'* on the case 
actually before it. Had Thirsk been compelled to defend itself on the first 
trial, the supposed settlement there would not have been successfully made out i 
and Calverley, the real place of settlement, would have been fixed with the 
l)aupers. The costs incurred in this litigation, by the two successful parishes, 
Calverley and Thirsk, were very heavy. How much was the outlay of Idle, 
which failed twice, I know not. I was myself counsel for the appellants on each 
occasion. 

s 4 
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legal result of the two appeals, therefore, is, that of these 
three parishes, the innocent parish, as it is called, the only 
one parish in which admittedly the pauper is not settled, is 
to maintain him, and can never remove liim again to either 
of the two parishes, in one or the other of which, admittedly, 
the pauper is settled. 

But it would exhaust my reader's patience, and waste his 
time, further to dwell on such minute details. There now 
exist throughout England great giievances, equally suffered 
by those who pay relief to the poor, and by those who 
receive it. Such grievances will be discussed in subsequent 
pages ; will probably be found to spread over a wide field for 
comprehensive legislation ; and will at least require a total 
repeal of the law of settlement and removal. 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE PAUPER LEGISLATION OF THE TEAR 18d4« 

Regemque dedit, qui foedere certo 
Et premere, et laxas sciret dare jossus habenas. Yibgil. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, is, and will ever 
remain, a most important step in the history of the pauperism 
and poor laws of England. Nevertheless, it was little more 
than an improvement in administrative machinery, and merely 
provided means of ensuring a due performance of that duty of 
relieving the poor, the neglect of which had been attended by 
great injury to all classes of the community. Parliament did 
little to cut away the root of those evils, which were glaring 
and admitted, and which no merely administrative change 
could remove. The most valuable part of the Report of 
the Commissioners is, perhaps, that which was least attended 
to by Parliament, and which shows the evils produced by the 
law of settlement and removal. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Poor Law Amendment 
Act did not adopt the judicious recommendation of the Com- 
missioners in respect of an extensive reform of that law. The 
Report had stated the opinion of the Commissioners, that (sub- 
ject to the obvious exception of persons bom in prisons, 
hospitals, and workhouses,) the settlement of every legitimate 
child, bom after the passing of the intended act, should 
follow that of the parents or surviving parent of such child, 
until such child should attain the age of sixteen years, or the 
death of its surviving parent, and that, at the age of sixteen, 
or on the death of its surviving parent, such child should be 
considered as settled in the place in which it was bom.* This 
advice, if adopted, would have been a great simplifying of the 

* Beport, folio edition, p. 193. 
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law, and would have conferred a great benefit on the com- 
munity. By the variety of successive statutory restrictions 
introduced into the law of settlement and removal, that law, 
by 1834, had greatly increased in complexity and uncertainty. 
Speaking of settlements, in a comparatively simple state of the 
statute law. Dr. Bum had said, in 1764, "It has been the 
work of an age to ascertain the law respecting them 1 " 

That good work, if accomplished in 1764, was certainly 
rendered of little use in the nineteenth century, when every 
session of parliament added something to the previous patch- 
work of arbitrary legislation. Our mixed state of social 
luxury and pauperism, perhaps, not unnaturally, led to many 
legislative provisions. ^^ Corruptissima civitate, plurimse 
leges." But, notwithstanding the multifariousness of these 
laws, and of the evils produced by them, and many of which 
were pointed out by the Commissioners of 1833, the legis- 
lature, in 1834, did but little, either to simplify the law, or to 
remove the evils. This will probably be the inference of 
every one who compares the Report of the Commissioners of 
1833, with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. The 
legislature certainly did a great deal less than the Com- 
missioners thought absolutely necessary, to mitigate the evils 
of the law of settlement. Attention was mainly given by the 
legislature, in the statute 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76., to improve- 
ment in the mere administration of relief, to the organisation 
of the union boards, and to the control conferred on a central 
authority. One head of settlement alone was repealed, and 
trifling restrictioijs were imposed in respect of some others ; 
but the main and essential evils of the law of settlement and 
removal, were not substantially interfered with. 

Among many prominent evils of the law, to which the at- 
tention of the legislature was in vain invited by the Commis- 
sioners, were those flowing from settlement by apprentice- 
ship. Mere chance, in the first instance, often ascertained 
only by an expensive litigation, occurring forty or fifty years 
after the event in dispute, decides whether one parish or an- 
other is to keep a family, in which there is such an inheritance 
as a settlement by apprenticeship. The state of the law, as it 
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Still exists in 1852, is correctly set forth in the Report of the 
Commission of 1833.* " An apprentice is settled finally in 
the parish where he sleeps the last night in his condition of 
apprentice, provided he has slept there, either continuously or 
at different times, though with intervals, even of years, for 
forty days in the whole. In the meantime he carries with 
him, wherever he goes, a contingent right of settlement, and 
may, in fact, gain as many settlements as there are periods of 
forty days in the period of his apprenticeship ; each fresh 
settlement, suspending all the previous ones, subject to their 
revival, if his last night is spent in any parish, in which he 
has slept, as an apprentice, for thirty-nine days. Bitter com- 
plaints are made of this grievance, by the ratepayers of towns 
having ports, or situated on the banks of navigable rivers. — 
And it is on absurdities like these that the question depends, 
whether parish A, or parish B, neither of which has any real 
connection with the pauper, neither of which could, by any 
vigilance, have prevented his acquiring a settlement, is to 
support him and his family for ever. — To these evils must 
be added the perjury and falsehood which seem peculiarly 
incidental to these inquiries. — Settlements are claimed by 
hiring and service under masters who have long been dead, 
under apprenticeship when the indentures are lost or destroyed, 
by renting a tenement when houses have been pulled down. 
And they are rebutted or supported by narratives of conversa- 
tions which occurred, perhaps, twenty years before, and which 
were not of a nature to dwell on the memories of those who 
proffer to report them." 

Some of the reasons for abolishing settlement by appren- 
ticeship, were again distinctly stated by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners many years ago in their annual Report. " Pauper 
boys and girls have often been apprenticed merely to get 
them a settlement in another parish, and without any reference 
to the ability of the master to maintain or instruct them. A 
species of slavery of the worst kind is thus created. Needy 
persons take the apprentices for the sake of the premiums, 

♦ Report, pp. 88, 89. 91. 
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nominally to teach them a trade, really to employ them 
as mere drudges in household work."* 

The changes introduced into the law of settlement, by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, were, practically speaking, 
quite trifling, excepting that it prospectively repealed, but 
retrospectively preserved, settlement by hiring and service 
for a year.f The various objections to this head of settle- 
ment were so universally admitted, that it could not be 
wholly retained ; but the miserable half-measure of its merely 
prospective repeal, may be judged of by the fact that a large 
proportion of orders, even now, are made on alleged settle- 
ments by hiring and service prior to 1834. In 1841 no 
less than 2341 orders out of the 8412 of the year, were 
made on this single ground. J 

The wisdom of Parliament, therefore, provides for the 
removal of a grievance from some future race, but leaves the 
present and the next generation to endure all the evils v^iich 
arise from the litigation of such questions. 

We now discuss the hiring and service of a father or 
mother; and in another quarter of a century, should thd 
law of settlement and removal remain unaltered, the father 
will have become a grandfather, the mother a grandmother, 
and the hiring and service of grandfather or grandmother 
will be the turning point of an appeal at sessions. 

It may be supposed that the settlement by hiring and 
service, completed before the passing of the act, was pre- 
served on account of an imagined, but most mistaken analogy 
between a settlement and a right of property ; and there was 
once a time, as appears by the Law Reports, when judges 
used to speak of a settlement as a thing to be favoured in 
the law, and when they seemed to consider it not in its real 
light of a great restriction on natural liberty, but as a pecu- 

* Ninth Annual Beport of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, p. 50. On 
subsequent occasions, the same Commissioners have a^^ain expressed their un- 
favourable opinion of that state of servitude, which is created bj the apprentice-> 
ship of parish children. Eleventh Annual Beport, 1845, p. 16. 

t 4 & 5 WilL IV. c. 76. s. 64. 

X Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 45. 
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liar privilege of the poor. The abolition of settlement by- 
hiring and service, and the various restrictions introduced 
in respect of the acquisition of other settlements, have, upon 
the whole, had a great efifect in rendering it in all cases 
diflScult, and in the vast majority of cases impossible, for any- 
adult labourer ever now to acquire a settlement at all. 

If no further change should take place in the law, more 
and more will the question of settlement resolve itself, as it 
has already begun to resolve itself, into one of pedigree, and 
into determining the locality of a father's or a grandfather's 
birth. 

The existing law of birth settlement is most absurd, and 
involves parishes in great uncertainty and expense. The 
absurdity consists in this : that any derivative settlement, 
from either parent, is held to prevent that of the proper place 
of birth from arising ; and, as the law now stands, any order 
for a pauper's removal to any birth settlement, whether his 
own or that of his father or mother, grandfather or grand- 
mother, may be quashed, on appeal, by showing the birth 
settlement of a more remote ancestor. The more remote 
the derivation of the settlement, the greater is the uncer- 
tainty and cost of proof. In the course of my experience, 
I have, on two occasions, known the settlement of a great- 
grandfather satisfactorily made out, on the trial of appeals 
agamst orders of removal ; but so made out with great diflS- 
culty, and at much expense. 

It would seem that the whole title of " derivative settle- 
ment," or " settlement by parentage," which now occupies a 
large space in treatises on the poor laws, is founded on an 
unnecessary and erroneous construction of the statute of 
Charles II. ; but the error is one that was adopted more than 
a century ago, and cannot now be rectified by anything less 
than an act of Parliament.* 

* It has always appeared to me that the intention of the statute of Charles II. 
would have been far better carried out, if the Court of King's Bench had not 
engrafted on it this monstrous excrescence of derivative settlements. There is 
nothing in the statute to indicate an intention of the legislature to make a man 
removable to the place in which his father or grandfather was bom : the re- 
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Obviously the place of a man's settlement is no longer the 
place of his industrial residence ; and is likely enough to be 
a place in which he is an entire stranger. An agricultural 
labourer working, since 1834, under a yearly contract of 
hiring and service, from youth till old age, in the parish of 
his birth, will still be settled, at seventy years of age, in any 
extremity of the kingdom in which his father may have 
happened to be born ; while, on the other hand, a mere child, 
if apprenticed by parish oflScers, and, as is very generally 
done, so apprenticed by them into a parish diflfcrent from their 
own, would even now, in 1851, by forty days residence in 
such parish, acquire a settlement there*, and, in all likelihood, 

moval is to be, to the place, either of the man's own nativity, or the place in 
which he maj have resided for fortj days in some character specified in the 
statute. The words of the statute authorised removal ** to such parish where 
he or they were last legally settled, either as a native, householder, sojourner, 
apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at the least.** The error of 
construction seems to have been committed in consequence of an attempt made, 
by order of removal, to separate the unemancipated child from its parent. The 
Court thereupon held, that the parent's birth, or other settlement, was trans- 
mitted, as an inheritance, to his unemancipated child ; instead of merely hold- 
ing, as it would seem they ought to have done, that although irremovable from 
the parent while unemancipated (or up to seven, fourteen, sixteen, or twenty- 
one years of age, as might have been thought most consistent with the princi- 
ples of the common law respecting the relation of parent and child), yet that 
such child, as soon as separable from the parent, should be removed to the 
place of his own birth, not to that of his parent. That the vast arena of suffer- 
ing of the poor (opened by the doctrine of derivative settlements, and the con- 
sequent transportation of the poor, under removal orders, to foreign and distant 
counties), arose as above suggested, will be apparent to any one who takes the 
trouble of reading the case of St Katherine and St, George, in Fortescue's 
Keports, p. 218. Lord Chief Justice Parker there says, '* It is as unnatural to 
force a child from the mother as from the father ; so that if she gains a settle- 
mentf the children must too,** The only principle needed in these cases, is found 
in Ulpian, lib. 20., ad Sabinum, in D, XXXTTT. 7. De instruct, vel instrum. 
legato, 12. 7. '* Uxores quoque et infantes eorum, qui supra enumerati sunt, 
in eadem villa agentes, credendum est voluisse testatorem legato contineri, neque 
enim duram separationem injunxisse credendus est : " And ** agnatio vel affinitas" 
was equally respected, in the case of serfs or colons adscriptitin conditionis 
(the settled agricultural labourers of the Boman empire), by a Constitution of 
Constantine, C. liL 38. (Commun. utr. jud.) 11. **Quis enim ferat, liberos k 
parentibus, k fratribus sorores. k viris conjuges segregari ? ** 

* On a recent occasion, I was counsel in a case of appeal, in which the parish 
of St. J. C. (not in any union) had apprenticed a parish pauper into St L. M., 
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no subsequent act of his life would ever free him from that 
settlement. 

The statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., preventing removal of 
the poor, in certain cases of long-continued residence, will be 
considered in the next chapter. In the meantime we may- 
say of this law of settlement, that it is substantially as bad 
now as it was fifty years ago ; and that, so far as its opera- 
tions on the poor is concerned, it still deserves all the repro- 
bation which was justly bestowed on it by those who, in the 
eighteenth century, pointed out its impolicy and injustice. 

the master having been induced to take the child by a fee of 5l, provided by 
some charity funds in the hands of the churchwardens. The child sensed and 
resided with his master more than forty days in St. L. M. ; fell into society like 
that to which little Oliver Twist was exposed ; was charged with felony, con- 
victed, and imprisoned. His indenture was hereupon cancelled ; and, on his 
discharge from prison, he wandered back to the parish of St. J. C. within six 
months of the day of his original binding : whereupon an order of removal was 
obtained for conveying him to the parish of St L. M., in which, by virtue of 
the operation of the parish officers of St. J. C, a settlement had been created. 
The appeal was against this order of removal, which, however, on the trial, 
was properly confirmed, the present law undoubtedly sanctioning such a binding. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND, SINCE THE PASSING 
OF THE POOR LAW AMENDBIENT ACT, IN 1834, 

Hocc' est, advorso nixantem trudere monte 

Saxum, quod tamen a sommo jam yertice rursum 

Yolvitar, et plani raptim petit aequora campi Lucretius. 

Slightly as the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 interfered 
with the principle of previous legislation, nevertheless, the cre- 
ation of a central board able to repress administrative abuses, 
effected a great and immediate reduction in the sum annually 
expended in relieving the poor. The outlay of 6,790,799/. in 

1833, was reduced, for the year 1837, to 4,171,692Z., the price 
of wheat being nearly the same sum, 528. 9d, the quarter, in 
each of those years. But even Gilbert's Act, 22 George III. 
c. 83., and its administrative reforms, seems to have been fol- 
lowed, at first, by a considerable diminution in the expense of 
maintaining the poor, although the provisions of that statute 
involved a wide and dangerous departure from the principle 
of the statute of Elizabeth. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, created by the statute of 

1834, at first caused the workhouse test to be applied with 
great severity ; and perhaps the sudden and great diminution 
in the cost of pauperism, which ensued, was, in part, owing 
to the severe application of that test. The merely " official 
pauperism " of relief lists, must vary with the nature of the 
conditions on which such relief is given. In the Third An- 
nual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, it is stated, in 
reference to the reduced expenditure of the previous year, 
that the new system of administration had passed through the 
ordeal of an extremely severe winter, and of a general rise in 
the cost of provisions ; and latterly, moreover, through a 
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severe commercial embarrassment* The Commissioners con- 
trast the expenditure of 1,002,810/. in parishes then in tniion, 
with an average expenditure, before 1834, amounting to 
2,189,810?. in the same parishes. A clear diminution of 46 
per cent, in this parochial expenditure was exhibited. The 
Commissioners could hardly restrain their exultation, even 
while preparing a formal Official Report to the Secretary of 
State. They seem to have believed that the severe appli- 
cation of the workhouse test had already proved a panacea 
for the social evils of centuries f; and would, in a little 
while, emancipate England from the fatal embrace of her 
pauperism ! 

In later years, the administration of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners and the Poor Law Board, by greatly restricting 
the application of the workhouse test J (so often injurious in 
its necessary incidents and tendency), has, perhaps, effected as 
much good, and as little accompanying evil, as can be effected 
in carrying out the existing law. No one doubts the ability 
and earnestness with which, for many years, the duties of the 
onerous and important office of President of the Poor Law 
Board, have been discharged. Notwithstanding this able and 
just administration, the expenditure, for the relief of the 
poor, which, for the year ending on 25th March, 1837, was 
4,171,692^, with wheat at 52s. SdL per quarter, had become, 
for the year ending on 25th March, 1850, no less than 
5,395,022Z., wheat being, on the average, only 42«. 7dL per 
quarter. 

In the year 1848, the expenditure had attained the enormous 
sum of 6,180,764i, but the average price of wheat in that 
year was 64*. 6(L the quarter, so that the number of quarters 

* Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1837, p. 52. 

f For instance, in the Third Annual Report, p. 51., the Commissioners say: 
** The amount of annual payments by the parishes, for illegitimate children, was 
fully soot. There is not now a single instance of payment for illegitimate 
children.'* The burden of the almost lyrical strain of the Commissioners, re- 
sembles that which, in ancient Greece, the mysteries of Eleusis used to call 
forth from religious enthusiasts, who contrasted the evils from which they had 
escaped, with the bliss which their regenerate nature enjoyed. 

t Above, pp. 12, 13. 

T 
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for which the money could have been exchanged, was not so 
great then as it has been in each subsequent year.* 
» It IS unquestionable, that the Poor Law Amendment Act 
only removed mere abuses in the administration of the law, 
and that those abuses vanished, and could not but vanish at 
imc6y as soon as the new system of a central control, and an 
efficient audit of accounts, was established. All the essential 
evils of our poor laws are still unmitigated, or, at the most, 
have been very slightly mitigated, by the Act of 1834; and 
we now find that, during the long years between 1834 and 
1852, Poor Law Commissioners, and Presidents of the Poor 
Law Board, have been successively employed in the mere, 
labour of Sisyphus ; and that the stone which they have been 
condemned to turn, has become heavier and heavier, with the 
efibrts of each successive vear. 

The main change in the law, effected since 1834, was in- 
troduced by the statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. The year 1846, 
in which this statute passed, was signalised, and will be ever 
memorable, in the annals of Great Britain, by the triumph of 
the principle of Free Trade, in the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws. That repeal was likely to make it necessary for the 
legislature soon to apply some effectual remedy to the evils of! 
the law of settlement and removal ; and Sir Robert Peel, 
when, on 27th January, 1846, he first moved, to the constern- 
ation of the country gentlemen, that the House of Commons 
should go into committee on the Customs and Com Import- 
ation Act, studiously explained, to the great party which he 
had once before divided, but of which he had again become 
the chosen defender and leader, how he had taken care 
to relieve them from the pressure of " the Law of Settle- 
ment, — a law grievously complained of, and justly, by the 
agricultural interest** The great convert to Free Trade, de- 
picted the hardship of sending back, to a rural district, in a 
time of manufacturing distress, those labourers whose industry 
had been invited, years before, to a manufacturing town, and 
there exercised in the interval. Such poor men were removed 

♦ Above, p. 6. 
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back, *' greatly to their own annoyance and suffering ; and 
not only is a great injustice inflicted on the rural districts, but 
a shock is given to the feelings of every just and humane 
man."* 

Thus originated the proposal to make a residence of five 
years confer the privilege of irremovability. "The alter- 
ation we propose," said Sir Robert Peel, " will be a moral 
improvement in the law, just in itself, and a great advantage 
to the agricultural districts ; while at the same time it will be 
the remedy of a gross injustice^ under which the labouring man 
now exists.^^ 

Temporary sickness or accident, if tlie only cause of 
chargeability, was, by the proposed statute, no longer to be a 
suflScient ground of removal. ^^ Here again," exclaimed the 
Prime Minister f, *^we shall be gaining a great social ad- 
vantage, and also relieving the agricultural districts of a 
burden which is certainly very great." 

Fortunate was it for the labouring man, that at length the 
interest of the landowners of England was understood to be 
identified with a partial mitigation of the law of settlement 
and removal. From 1662 till 1846, the necessary evils and 
hardships of that law had been endured by the poor with 
patience, and witnessed by the legislature with fortitude or 
indifference ; and although the operation of the law may daily 
have shocked " the feelings of every just and humane man," 
who witnessed its cruelty and oppression, yet no serious 
attempt was made in the legislature, by any English states- 
man, to prevent the recurrence of such shocks.J It was the 
good fortune of the poor man, that his partial emancipation 
from the bondage of his settlement was supposed, in 1846, to 
be essential to transferring the burden of his poverty, present 
and future, from the agricultural to the manufacturing in- 
terest. § 

* Hansard, Third Series, vol. Ixxxiii. pp. 266, 267. 

t Hansard, ibid. p. 268. 

X The benevolent but vain endeavour of a member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Hay, has been already mentioned, above, p. 240. 

§ In the following year, 1847, a committee of the House of Conmions sat, fox 
many weeks, on the subject. See below, pp. 307, 308. 

T 2 
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Sir Robert Peel manifestly thought that the repeal of the 
com laws, would greatly change the conditions under which 
agricultural industry must be exercised in England; and 
probably he was well aware, even in 1846, that freedom of 
trade in corn, ought to be speedily followed by freedom for 
the circulation of agricultural and other labour. But the 
experience of the session of 1845, had taught both Sir 
Robert Peel and his distinguished colleague. Sir James 
Graham, the great difficulty of persuading the then House of 
Commons to make any substantial change in the law of 
settlement : the Cabinet measure of 1846, was therefore so 
prepared, as to leave all question of settlement untouched, 
and merely to prevent removal of the poor, under given 
circumstances, from their places of residence. 

Much inconvenience and some injustice was foreseen as 
likely to result from passing such a measure on this narrow 
and isolated question of non-removal ; and Mr. J. E. Denison 
moved and carried an instruction to the committee, on the 
committal of the bill, to adopt a imiou settlement. But as 
soon as the com laws were repealed. Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham ceased to hold office ; and the Whigs, by 
whom they were succeeded, took up the original bill of Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, adjourning any change 
in the law of settlement, for future consideration. That ad- 
journment has been repeated, from time to time, by both 
Government and Poor Law Board, down to the commencement 
of the session of 1852. 

The promise held out, early in the session of 1846, by 
Sir Robert Peel, was realised under the Whigs, on the 
26th August in the same year. The statute then passed, 
9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. y provides, that *^no person shall be 
removed, nor shall any warrant be granted for the re- 
moval of any person, from any parish in which such person 
shall have resided for five years next before the application 
for the warrant." A subsequent section of the statute pro- 
hibits removal of persons becoming chargeable in respect of 
relief, made necessary by sickness or accident, except such as 
will produce permanent disability. 
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By passing this act, the Legislature seems to sanction the 
principle that it is for Parliament, at any time that it may see 
fit, by a fresh repartition of the burden of local taxation, to 
relieve any one class of ratepayers directly at the expense of 
any other. The change effected was not made by removing 
an existing burden from landowners in agricultural districts, 
and placing it on the public generally, but by removing it 
from one class of local ratepayers, residing in one part of the 
country, and placing it on another class residing elsewhere : 
and it must be owned that it was a strong case of legislative 
interference with existing relative rights and duties of dif- 
ferent classes in the State. In 1843, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had prepared an elaborate scheme of small changes 
in the law of settlement and removal : they thought that all 
which could be done, was *^ so to modify the existing laws as 
to meet some of the evils arismg from them, without at the 
same time giving an exclusive advantage either to the rural 
or the town parishes."* 

This statute was certainly a mitigation for the poor, to 
some extent, of the hardship of the previous law of removal, 
and it was most unquestionably a great change, for the rate- 
payers of England, in the distribution of their burden.^^ A 
very large immigration of labourers had been long taking 
place, from the agricultural into the manufacturing districts. 
Hence, when the statute passed, an immense number of pau- 
pers, whose places of settlement in country parishes were 
unaffected by the statute, had been resident in towns for five 
years, and so had become irremovable. The consequence 
of this statutory protection was, that the protected parishes 
now refused that contribution towards the maintenance of 
their settled, but no longer removable, poor, which they had 
previously given. 

Thus the boon promised to the country gentlemen by Sir 
Robert Peel, when he moved the repeal of the corn laws, was, 
so far as concerned many places, fully realised by the result. 
The vast multitude of paupers settled in country parishes, and 

* Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, p. 49. 

T 3 
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now suddenly thrown for support on tlie ratepayers of the 
towns of their residence, proved so grievous a burden to 
the oppressed towns, that Parliament was obliged to interfere. 
The relief to agriculture, sanctioned by 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., 
was maintained, but it was found necessary for the Legislature 
to transfer the burden of maintaining all classes of poor 
persons, who were rendered irremovable, under the provisions 
of the statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66,^ from the parish of residence 
to the whole union in which it was comprised. This was 
eflfected, in 1847, by Mr. Bodkin's Act of 10 & 11 Vict c, lia 

Great relief was thus afforded, in some parts of the country, 
to the pressure created by the statute. The burden which 
had been taken from the shoulders of the country gentlemen^ 
and placed at first on the town parishes, was now diffused 
over the wider space of the town unions ; and in many large 
towns and cities, the weight was hard and grievous to bear, 
Norwich was thus fixed with an absolute increase of about 
5000Z. per annum, in the cost of maintaining its resident and 
now irremovable poor* Exeter and Canterbury, in each of 
which places the poor of the whole city are governed under 
local acts, much in the same way as in Norwich, suffered 
similarly.* In Leeds the increase of annual burden was 
about 3000Z.t; and so, very generally throughout all towns, 
the statute found ample materials to work on, and the agri- 
cultural and country interest was everywhere benefited, at 
the expense of what may be called the manufacturing and 
town interest. A few additional examples may be adduced 
to show the extent of the change. 

In three parishes of the Radford Union, which surrounds 
the town of Nottingham, and is in turn surrounded by close 
parishes^, the expense of maintaining the poor, for the two years 
next after the statute of 1846 came into operation, was above 
three times as great as it had been during previous years. § 

♦ Vain attempts were made by Norwich and Exeter to get rid of this new 
burden by a legal discussion of clauses in their local acts. Regina v. Fomcett 
St Mary, Queen's Bench Reports, vol. xii. p. 16. ; and Regina v. /cfe, New 
Sessions Cases, vol. iv. p. 438. 

f On the increase of burden in these towns, see the ca idence given before Mr. 
Charles BuUer's Select Committee on Settlement and Eoor Removal, in- 1847. 

X Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 127. § Rjid. p. 126. 
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This increase of poor-rate Is stated to have caused a decrease 
in the value of property in the parish of Radford^ to the 
extent, in some instances, of 50 per cent. * 

The town of Kendal f seems to have sufiFer^d, inunediately* 
to the extent of more than lOOOZ. a year, and Doncaster to 
half that amountj It would probably be difficult to find 
an instance in which property, in a town surrounded by 
tm agricultural district, was not suddenly injured by. the 
change in the law ; and the sum total of the annual burden 
thus removed from one class of property, and placed om 
another, throughout England and Wales, would be difficult 
to estimate, and almost impossible to ascertain. 

The effect of the statute was most strikingly exhibited ia 
the close agricultural parishes, those happy regions, each 
of which belongs to one or two proprietors, and not unfrer 
quently constitutes a sort of oasis, in a surrounding desert of 
pauperism. § Rightly to understand this effect of the statute, 

♦ Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 126. 

f Appendix, No. 4. p. 331., in th6 Sixth Report of the Commons' Committee 
of 1847. 

\ Sixth Report of the Commons* Committee, 1847, J. Falconar, 6238, and 
Appendix, p. 333. ** Comparative Statement of Chargeability caused by 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 66.*' 

§ The evils of the close parishes, which have been known for a centmy, were 
distinctly pointed out in 1833, in the Report of the Commission of Inquiry, p. 87. 
folio ed. " When a parish is in the hands of only one proprietor, or of proprietors 
so few in number as to be able to act, and to compel their tenants to act, in 
unison, and adjoins to parishes in which property is much divided, they may 
.pull down every cottage as it becomes vacant, and prevent the building of new 
ones. — They may thus depopulate their own estates, and cultivate .them by 
means of the surplus population of the surrounding district. Against such con- 
duct as this, a parish in which the property is much divided, and that is the case 
in all towns, has no defence. Small master bricklayers and carpenters, and 
retired tradesmen, with trifling accumulations, find cottages and houses inhabited 
by the poor, a most lucrative investment. They must exercise, indeed, great 
vigilance and occasional harshness ; they must be ready to wring their rents from 
their tenants, or to extort them from the overseer, by constantly threatening, and 
sometimes effecting, distresses and executions $ and as no educated person could 
bear to seize the small property of the poor, or to turn whole families into the 
streets, those who seek a profit by providing accommodation for the labouring 
classes, are generally persons whose habits have rendered them not merely in- 
different to the general prosperity of the parish, but anxious to promote the 
pauperism that creates the demand for their crowded and unhealthy habitationsj* 

T 4 
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in relieving the close parishes of a portion of that small amount 
of poor-rate which they had been wont to pay, and in throwing 
a new burden on their already oppressed neighbours, it is 
only necessary to refer to the voluminous reports of evidence 
received before the late Mr. Charles Buller, and the other 
members of the Select Committee on the Law of Settlement 
and Removal, in 1847, and to the more precise and specific 
information collected in reports made in 1848, to the Poor 
Law Board, by several of its inspectors. It will be necessary 
^ain to advert to such close parishes in the next chapter, 
which will treat of the cottage accommodation of the poor. In 
the mean time, it may safely be stated, that the inconvenience 
and loss, amoimting to 3d. or 4d[. of the wages of each 
day's labour, and the injury, both to the health and morals * 
of those who reside in open parishes (at a great distance 
•from their places of work, in neighbouring close parishes), as 
well as the hardship on payers of poor-rate in such open 
parishes, are now fully demonstrated. In the close parishes, 
population has remained stationary, or has diminished, while 
it has increased all round them. In many instances, the popu- 
lation of close parishes is reduced, in 1851, to one-half of its 
amount in 1801, although more labour is now requisite for 
the proper cultivation of the land, and the general population 
of England has more than doubled in the interval. All the 
evils previously existing and felt in the neighbourhood of 
such privileged close parishes, were vastly aggravated by 
the statute of 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. Not only was the pro- 
prietor of the close parish substantially freed from bearing 
the burden of great part of the pauperism which properly 
belonged to him, but a further premium was held out to 
clearing such parishes, and driving all their labourers into 
residence elsewhere; for the new statute would now give a 



♦ " Mr. Vines, one of the surgeons of the Reading Union, informed me that 
he had observed the bad effect produced on the morals of the families of the 
agricultural labourers, by the distance the parents have to go away from home 
to their daily work. He had found the children of this class of persons always 
the most dirty, the most dissipated, and the most depraved.'* — Reports to the 
Foot Law Board, 18&0, p. 51, 
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permanent protection to the close parish of settlement, against 
any removal of its settled poor from any neighbouring place 
in which they might have resided for five years. 

Wholly independent of the statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66.y and 
of the general excess of pauperism in agricultural districts, 
local causes have occurred, both in towns and in the country, 
to throw most unequal burdens on neighbouring places, 
where one is mainly inhabited by the poor, the other mainly 
inhabited by the rich. Some change in the law, with a view 
to a more just repartition of these unequal burdens, is very 
generally felt to have become absolutely necessary. 

In large towns, composed of more than one parish, where 
the wealthy and the working classes are generally found inha- 
biting separate localities, the increased pressure of the poor- 
rate on the poorer districts " is apparent, and its injustice is 
generally felt and inveighed against."* 

The different causes which have produced this inequality 
in the incidence of the poor-rate, seem to have operated, with 
almost equal effect, to diminish the burden of the rate, where 
that burden was light, and to increase it where it was heavy. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. 

The statute of Elizabeth provided some relief for such cases, 
by means of a rate in aid, to be levied on the parishes of 
greater ability ; but a convenient mode of laying the rate in 
aid was not provided, and the remedy has certainly not been 

• See, in the Eeports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, the Beport on the Countj 
of Northumberland, W. H. Hawley, p. 190. ; also G. A. a Beckett's Beport, p. 38. 
and p. 39. The attention of the public and of the legislature has recentlj been 
called to the hardship and injustice of ** the present law of settlement, and rating 
to the relief of the poor," by the Court of Common Council of the City of London. 
That Court, on 8th May, 1850, resolved, " That it is the opmion of this Court, 
that the present law of settlement, and rating for the relief of the poor, is unjust, 
partial, and oppressive in its operation throughout the City of London, inasmuch 
as it annually relieves those parishes, where the property is of the greatest rate- 
able value, and trade most extensive, from their share of providing for the relief 
and maintenance of the poor, and at the same time throws a most unfair and 
oppressive burden on those parishes in which the houses are small, and where 
the poor can find a residence" The resolution of the same Court, " that petitions 
be presented to both Houses of Parliament, praying for an alteration of the la^ 
of settlement, and rating for the relief of the poor," has been already referred to, 
above, p* 41. 
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foimd available in practice^ although there have been some 
instances in which it has been resorted to with success. 

This inequality of burden is strikingly exemplified by in- 
stances found in London and Middlesex^ which have been al- 
ready mentioned. * The Colchester Union, in Essex, furnishes 
another instance of the same inequality. This union consists 
chiefly of tawn parishes ; and, in the best and most valuable 
parts of the town of Colchester, there are no dwellings for the 
working classes, who are therefore driven for residence into 
impoverished parishes, in which alone their resident destitu* 
tion can demand relief. Hence, the parish of St Leonard^, 
the poorest of the whole town, has to pay yearly poor-rate to 
the amount of da. lOd, in the pound; and the ratepayers 
there, "who are paying, or trying to pay, 9«. lOd. in the 
pound, are naturally dissatisfied when they see that in the 
opulent parish of All Saints, inhabited chiefly by persons 
retired from business, and generally in affluent circumstances, 
the demand for poor-rate is only 28. 4d. in the pound, or less 
that one-fourth the amount asked for from the poverty- 
stricken parish of St. Leonard's." f 

Inequality of burden between close and open, or rich and 
poor, parishes, is further aggravated by the provision for dis- 
tributing what are called the establishment charges of everj^ 
union, among the several parishes of the union, not in pro* 
portion to their ability, but to their parochial burdens. The 
recent additions to these charges aggravate this grievance.^ 
Ability of parishes, which is the true basis, or, at least, a con-^ 
dition of the imposition of the tax, as contemplated by the 
statute of Elizabeth, would be measured by the proportioii 
between the net rateable value of the parish, and the amount 
of its poor-rate, but certainly is not in any way indicated 
by the mere amount of that poor-rate. In short, the union 
charges, if really what they are called, ought to be imposed 

♦ Above, pp. 38- 40. 

f G. A. {L Beckett's Beport on the Counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, 
p. 38. 

J See Mr. Rowsell*s evidence, Keport from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lcrds, on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, 1850, Na 663, to 812. 
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on the property, and not on the poverty, of the several 
parishes in the union. 

Let 115 revert to the direct consequences of the law of 
settlement, when followed and accompanied by the law of 
9 & 10 Vict c. 66. So long as we have this double law in 
force, and the narrow circle of either parish or union is the 
place of settlement, locally and wholly maintaining its settled 
poor, cases like the following will be found to occur. In 
Cambridgeshire, a landowner having a quantity of land in one 
parish, and a slip in the adjoining parish, recently pulled down 
his cottages in the first parish, and built others on the slip in 
the second, for the residence of his labourers. In the Newark 
union, is a parish of Harby^ of which we read, in the Report 
of a poor law inspector (Mr. Howell), that a landed proprietor 
" bought a piece of land in this parish close to his own parish 
of Svdnethorpe, and on it built some cottages for his own parish 
labourers; " and that some of the men have been a burden 
to Harby *, the place which has the ill-fortune to have this 
rich neighbour. Similarly, in the neighbourhood of Reading 
is the close parish of Newlands, belonging to two proprietors, 
and, in this parish (which has oiJy one pauper), cottages 
have been pulled down, and the son of one of the two 
proprietors avows *^ the facility with which the poor can be 
kept out of Newlands, by running up a few houses in 
Wokingham, a town close by, and very conveniently situated 
for the purposes of the neighbouring parish." f 

Thus, the labourer employed in one parish, in case of 
destitution, can only come on the poor-rate in the other. 

According to medieval principles, and medieval jurispru- 
dence, the serfs or villeins, like cattle, were said to be " levant 
and couchant " on the lands of their lords ; and it was re- 
served for a period of higher civilisation to discover and 
exemplify this new principle, whereby the landowner creates 
a levancy and couchancy of his own bondmen on the land of 
his neighbour. 

Such instances are not confined to agricultural districts. 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, p. 138. 
t Ibid, p, 5a. 
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Manufacturers have placed themselves on the same "bad 
eminence " since 1846, in thus pulling down labourers' 
cottages in the close parish, and even replacing them by- 
building others in an adjoining open parish, merely that the 
man who ought to pay the poor-rates, may not pay them, and 
that his innocent and helpless neighbours may be made to pay 
them for him.* 

A wealthy proprietor of an extensive manufactory, in the 
district of the Potteries, is the owner of nearly the whole 
parish in which his works are situate. In that parish he has 
pulled down cottages in which his labourers lived, and in the 
adjoining parish he has purchased a slip of land, and run up 
cottages along it, just opposite to his works, but on the 
further side of a brook, which forms the parish boundary. 
And thus his labourers, when thrown out of work by tempo- 
rary sickness, and chargeable (though settled in their master's 
parish, in which they still work), are, under 9 & 10 Vict, 
c. 66., irremovable, and entitled to relief at the expense of 
the neighbours of the manufacturer. 

I am informed that, in some cases the sickness, and in 
others the death, of workmen, have already made their families 
and widows chargeable to the unfortunate adjoining parish to 
which I refer. The chargeability having occuiTed under 
circumstances which bring the case within 9 & 10 Vict, 
c. 66.y and prevent removal to the parish of settlemen*:, the 
manufacturer, by this abuse of his rights of property, is 
already greatly benefited under the recent statute ; and yet, 
at the present time, the main and substantial protection cf the 
five years' residence has not been gained, the cottages having 

♦ Events like these were predicted by the Commission of Inquiry of 1833, 
Report, p. 88., folio ed., where, after recounting the practices which had arisen in 
the close agricultural parishes, the Commissioners proceed : ** The instances of 
similar practices on the part of the manufacturers are comparatively few ; but 
wc cannot hope that so obvious a source of profit wfll long be overlooked. If 
the present system continues, we may expect to see manufactories erected on one 
side of a parochial boundary, and cottages for workpeople on the other ; so that 
all the allowances to the labourers, all the casualties to which they are subject, 
and the great casualty of the failure of the manufactory, may fall exclusively on 
that parish in which the master manufacturer owns, perhaps, nothing but the 
three or four acres which he has covered with his cottages." 
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been built since the passing of the statute, and the five years 
of residence not being yet completed. 

Although, upon the whole, the statute has probably been 
beneficial to the poor, yet in many parishes it has occasionally 
aggravated the evils of their condition. 

Mr. Revans's observations on the efiect of the Act, seem to 
be well founded, when he says that, until it was passed, " a 
man out of work would be allowed to remain in the parish 
in which he had long resided and exercised his industry, 
provided the parish of his settlement would reimburse the 
relief meted out to him: but since the Act, the labourer 
is no sooner the applicant for relief, than the opportunity 
is seized of hurrying him back to his settlement. Every 
hour that he remains in the parish, in which he may have 
worked with skill and with diligence, in which he may 
have conducted himself with propriety and with honesty, is 
looked upon with jealousy as an hour nearer to the acquire- 
ment of a five years' residence, and the right to a maintenance, 
during sickness and during infirmity, for himself and his 
family.* 

Just the same result arises, in this respect, in towns, as in 
country places. The approach towards a completion of a 
five years' residence, everywhere puts the parish officers on 
the alert, and a single application for a shilling, or a loaf of 
bread, in the way of parish relief, if made by a man who has 
resided in a parish for nearly five years, is sure to be followed 
by the immediate taking out of an order for his removal, f 

The statute made it greatly the interest of parishes, first, to 
prevent the completion of the five years' residence; and, 
secondly, to coerce or induce poor persons, legally protected 

• Report of John Revans, Esq., to the Poor Law Board, on the operation of 
the Law of Settlement in Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and Somersetshire, published 
in Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850. . 

t Removal under an order of justices (although the pauper may instantly 
return to the parish of his residence), efiFects a constructive break in the residence, 
and disentitles the pauper to include in his five years, any residence previous to 
such constructive break. Begina v. Halifax, Queen's Bench Reports, vol. xii 
p. 111. ; Regina v. Seend, ibid. p. 133. ; and Regina v. CaJdecote (decided by the 
same court, on 10th May, 1851), Jurist, vol xv. p. 537.; S. C. 4 New Sessions 
Cases, 687. 
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from removal by such residence, to go to reside, for however 
short a term, elsewhere, so as to lose their privilege. A 
section of the statute, meant to protect the poor from imdiie 
influence of parish officers, has not always been eflfectual.* 
The violation of that section has been the subject of inves- 
tigation, not merely in board-rooms of guardians, or in petty 
sessions, but in courts of quarter session ; and has even been 
the subject of judicial decision in the Court of Queen's 

Bench.t 

Many of the evils which have, in fact, resulted from the 
passing of this statute, were distinctly foreseen by some of 
those who took part in the debates on the measure, between 
the time of its introduction, by Sir James Graham, as Home 
Secretary in Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet, and its final passing 
under the care of the Whig ministry, which succeeded Sir 
Robert Peel.J 

Some of the same evils had been pointed out in the Report 
of the Commissioners of 1833, as likely to result from any 
such measure. Every argument that was advanced, in 1833, 
against settlement by residence, is applicable to the new irre- 
movability by residence, which this statute introduced. The 
well-founded expectation of the Commissioners was expressed 
as follows : " The demolition of cottages, and the forcing of 
the agricultural population into the towns and the parishes in 
which property is much divided, though we fear that they must, 
to a certain degree, arise under any law of settlement what- 

* 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. 8. 6. enacts that if any parish officer, with the intent to 
cause any poor person to become chargeable to any parish, to which such poor 
person was not then chargeable, procure any poor person to be conveyed out of 
the parish, or give, du*ectly or indirectly, money or assistance for such conveyance, 
or make any promise, or use any threat, to induce any poor person to depart 
from such parish, ** and if, in consequence of such conveyance or departure, any 
poor person become chargeable to any parish to which he was not then charge- 
able," such officer is to be liable to a fine of from 40«. to 5/., on conviction before 
two justices. 

t As in Begina v. St Marylebone, decided on 22nd January, 1851, Jurist, 
vol. XV. p. 289. ; S. C. New Sessions Cases, vol. iv. p. 444. 

% See Mr. J. E. Denison's speech, as reported in Hansard, Third Series, 
vol. Ixxxvii. pp. 44 — 50. ; and Sir James Graham's speech in the same debate, 
and afterwards on 13th July, 1846, ib, 1069., and on 23rd July, 1846, ih, 1393, 
1394. 
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ever, would he much promoted by a law which would fix on a 
parish every labourer who should have been allowed to reside 
there for any given period, unless the period were so long, as 
to render the law almost inoperative."* 

Upon the whole, it may fairly be said that the statute 
9 & 10 Vict. c. 66.y although a beneficial mitigation of the 
previous law, so far as it tended to strike off from the poor 
man the fetters of his settlement, has inconveniently increased 
some of the evils which were previously endured by both 
paupers and ratepayers, and now furnishes an additional 
ground for repealing the law of settlement altogether, and 
for modifying the gross injustice found in the present dis- 
tribution of the burden of relieving the poor, 

* Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring, &c. p. 194. folio ed. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

EFFECT OF THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT ON THE DWELLINGS OF 

LABOURERS IN AGRICULTURE. 

Health, brightest visitant from Heaven, 

Grant me with thee to rest I 
And through the term by Nature given 

Be thou my constant guest : 
Each charm of life that solaces the heart 
Attends on thee, blest Health, and must with thee depart. 

Ariphbo of Sicyon * 

Benevolence has been very active of late years, both in 
making known, and alleviating, some of the evils which cha- 
racterise the habitations of the poorer classes in our large 
towns. The condition of the agricultural labourer in respect 
of the cottage in which he is compelled to reside, has attracted 
less attention. It will probably be found that the amount of 
suffering and demoralisation, the injury to health, and the 
shortening of life, to which the agricultural labourer and his 
family are exposed, from preventibU causes^ is even greater 
than that which has excited so much sympathy on behalf of 
the town population. In examining into this question, we 
must not too hastily or harshly condemn the owners of pro- 
perty, for the degraded and wretched condition, in which we 
shall find a large part of the labouring population. It must 
be borne in mind, throughout this chapter, that the law of 
settlement and removal has long tended to stimulate into 
action the baser and more sordid feelings of human nature, 
by threatening with a permanent future charge, the land- 
owner who allowed any settlement to be acquired in his 
parish. 

* 'tyltia irpf<r6la'Ta fxaKdpoov^ | fitrd fffv vaioi/ni | rh \tnr6fifPov jStoras* | 2v Sc 
fioi icp6^pwv a{fvoiKos etris' \ MtToi atio, fidxap *Ty Uta, \ ridriXf ram a Ka\ Xdfix^i 
Xaplruv fap' | (r40fy 9k x^P^s 06 rts tifdaffjuay. 
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Many intelligent and enlightened landowners are well 
aware of the paramount necessity of a great change in the 
condition of the agricultural labourer, with respect to his 
dwelling ; and do all they can to amend that condition. Some 
of them, greatly to their own honour, have endeavoured to 
impress on the understanding of the legislature the necessity 
of providing the labourer with a dwelling near his work, and 
above all, giving him better cottage accommodation.* 

The law of settlement and removal has tended, during 
the whole period of its existence, to deter the owners of close 
parishes from building cottages, and has thus deprived the 
poor, in numberless agricultural parishes, of the possibility 
of residing near the place in which their labour is employed. 
Landowners are found who forget, or have not learned, 
that the ownership of land imposes moral duties, co-extensive 
with the legal rights which it sanctions. Throughout exten- 
sive districts not a union can be found in which the agricul- 
tural labourer is not put to great straits, for want of a 
residence near his work. A journey of two, three, four, or 
five miles, has to be performed early and late, morning and 
night, at every season of the year, and in all weathers, that 
the unhappy biped may aid in tilling the land, to which he 
performs his daily pilgrimage, while it is only his more fortu- 
nate quadruped companions that are housed there. 

The interference of the law of settlement, with the proper 
supply of cottage accommodation for agricultural labourers, is 
so manifest, and the resulting evils are so great, that some 
boards of guardians have been led to rest their condemnation 
of the existing law of settlement mainly on the ground of that 
interference, and those evils. 

In the Ongar Union, the guardians recently came to a 
unanimous resolution, " that the abolition of the law of settle- 
ment and removal would be very beneficial to the deserving 
labourers, by encouraging the owners of property to build 

* Such was the language of Mr. J. E. Denison, himself an owner of close 
parishes, in the excellent speech which he made on 5th June, 1846, in moving an 
instruction to a committee of the House of Conmions, to provide for the esta- 
blishment of union settlements. This speech is referred above, p. 286, note t* 

U 
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cottages on their estates for the accommodation of their 
labourers ; and that the present law g£ settlement and removal 
operates to the injury of the labourers, by limiting the market 
of their labour, and discouraging the building of cottages, so 
that the poor are crowded into miserable dwellings, at the 
sacrifice (rf health, comfort, and morality." * 

It is undoubted and indisputable, that wherever the defi-» 
ciency of cottage accommodation exists, as it does so generally, 
it entails a fearful catalogue of calamities on the imhappy 
labourer and his family. They usually become a subject of 
traffic to small building speculators, who extort a high rental 
for a wretched hut ; and who profit by the misery and degra- 
dation of those among whom all sense of decency is destroyed, 
while health is injured, and life itself greatly shortened, 
by their being crowded together, often without any regard to 
distinction of age or sex. 

The last few years have brought forward an imposing array 
of witnesses, whose voices have been lifted up against the 
abomination of the wretched places, unfit for human habi- 
tation, in which, to the utter destruction of the poor, and the 
great injury of all other classes of society, pauperism and 
disease are permitted, and even coi^strained, to lurk and 
propaga,te themselves. 

Among the varied objects exposed, at the World*s Great 
Fair of 1851, to the admiration of visitors, none more de- 
served examination than the model cottages for labourers, 
placed at the very threshold of the Exhibition by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. Any one who has forced himself to 
contemplate the mass of social evil which springs from this 
single source of defective cottage accommodation in England, 
must look on the Prince's cottages as furnishing, not only 
conclusive testimony to the qualities, both of head and heart, 
of the exhibitor, but as a declaration, from the highest quarter, 
to the wealthy, that they should make some better provision, 
than they have hitherto done, for the observance of the 
ordinary decencies of human life, by that great and helpless 

* Beporto to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 45. 
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class of Her Majesty's subjects, the poor. Nor hare examples 
been wanting among the landowners themselres, of men who 
are fully alive to, and willing to discharge, all their moral 
duties to the race of labourers. Such men have addressed 
their fellow landowners in direct and urgent terms of 
advice and entreaty on this important subject. Bedford- 
shire, owing, perhaps, to the exceUent example set by the 
Duke of Bedford, is, as a whole, a little better off, in respect 
of cottage accommodation for labourers, than many other 
counties. " From landlords," said the Duke, in an address 
published nearly three years ago, " it is surely not too much 
to expect that, while they are building and improving farm- 
houses, homesteads, and cattle-sheds, they will also build and 
improve dwellings for their labourers, in sufficient numbers 
to meet the improved and improving condition of the land."* 
How much remains to be done, even in Bedfordshire, before 
this excellent advice will have been properly acted on, we 
shall see in the course of this chapter. 

Unexceptionable witnesses have proved, conclusively, how 
widely spread, and fearful, are the evils engendered among 
the whole labouring population, in agricultural districts, by 
this want of decent and convenient cottages. Perhaps the 
most striking testimony on the subject is that given by the 
Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, who had to 
report, in 1843, on the employment of women and children in 
agriculture. The Commissioners were told to direct their 
main attention to the employment of children ; and the ques- 
tion of the want of cottage accommodation for the labouring 
classes seems, in the course of their inquiry, to have forced 
itself, unasked after, on their attention. The following are 
passages from their Reports. " The want of sufficient accom- 
modation," says Mr. Austin, ^^ seems universal. Cottages 
generally have only two bedrooms (with very rare exceptions) ; 
a great many have only one. The consequence is, that it 
is very often extremely difficult, if not impossible, to divide 
a family so that grown*up persons of different sexes, brothers 

* Duke of Bedford, Letter , dated 9th March, 1849, published m the ** Journal 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture," rcii x. pp. 185—187. 

u 2 
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and sisters^ fathers and daughters, do not sleep in the same 
room. Three or four persons not unfrequently sleep in the 
same bed." 

*^ This, I was told, was not an extraordinary case, but that, 
more or less, every bedroom in the village was crowded with 
inmates of both sexes, of various ages, and that such a state 
of things was caused hy the want of cottages. 

** It is impossible not to be struck, in visiting the dwellings 
of the agricultural labourers, with the general want of new 
cottages, notwithstanding the universal increase of population.** 

Mr. Austin was informed, by an agent of my Lord Lans- 
downe, that *^ in Studley (in Wilts) it is not at all uncommon 
for a whole family to sleep in the same room. The number 
of bastards in that place is very great ; the number of un- 
married women is greater than in the neighbouring places. 
I do not think this state of things is attributable to the women 
working in the fields, but more to the want of proper accom-- 
modation in the cottages.''^ 

The benevolent rector of Bryanston, in Dorset, says, 
** Within this last year I saw, in a room about thirteen feet 
square, three beds; on the first lay the mother, a widow, 
dying of consumption ; on the second, two unmarried daughters, 
one eighteen years of age, the other twelve ; on the third, a 
young married couple, whom I myself had married two days 
before. A married woman of thorough good character told 
me, a few weeks ago, that on her confinement, so crowded 
with children is her one room, they are obliged to put her 
on the floor in the middle of the room, that they may pay 
her the requisite attention : she spoke of this as, to her, the 
most painful part of that, her hour of trial. I do not choose 
to put on paper the disgusting scenes that I have known to 
occur from this promiscuous crowding of the sexes together. 
Seeing, however, to what the mind of the young female is 
exposed, from her very childhood, I have long ceased to 
wonder at the otherwise seeming precocious licentiousness of 
conversation which may be heard in every field, where many 
of the young are at work together." 

We learn, from a surgeon at Blandford, that " generally 
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the cottages are too small for the families living in them, and 
tend to produce and aggravate disease, from the inmates 
living so closely together. Two years ago, typhus fever oc- 
curred in a neighbouring parish ; — there were more than forty 
cases of typhus, and the spread of the disease must be attri- 
buted to the people living so densely packed together." 

Let any one, who either cares about the sufferings of his 
fellow men, or would reduce poor-rates, refer to the clear ac* 
count which Dr. Southwood Smith gives* of the parochial 
burden inevitably produced by typhus fever among the poor. 
It is heads of families who are most commonly attacked by 
typhus. Suppose that, out of these forty cases, there were 
only two deaths of heads of families. Two widows, and several 
fatherless children, are, at once, thrown on the parish ; and in 
addition to the expense of several pauper families, chargeable 
during the illness of the forty persons attacked^ and to the 
expense of the funerals, there remains, after the fever is over, 
a charge which may last for an imcertain period of months or 
years, in maintaining widows and their children. And all this 
disbursement of the money of ratepayers in some country 
towns, — all this sacrifice of human happiness, and waste of 
human life, among the labouring population, simply because 
a neighbouring landowner includes, within his ring fence, a 
whole parish, and refuses to allow cottages to be built for the 
use of those whom he compels daily, and in all weathers, to 
perform a wearisome journey, to and from their labour on his 
estate I 

Mr. Vaughan, another commissioner, says 2 " The undivided 
state of the lai*ger families, acting upon the scantiness of 
house-room, and general poverty, or high rent, often crowds 
them together in their sleeping apartments, so as seriously to 
infringe on the decencies which guard female morals. — It 
is very common for tradesmen and builders to erect tenements 
in the villages, for which they are enabled, owing to the 
demand for house-room, to obtain a higher rent than that 
which is taken by the larger proprietor of the soil " 

♦ Above, p. 60. 
u 3 
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Near Reigate^ we are told^ that ^^ many cottages have but 
one room, and the whole family sleep in one bed." And the 
curate of Famham in Surrey, *^ mentioned a case within his 
own knowledge, where two sisters and a brother, all above 
fourteen, habitually slept together." 

"In Northumberland," says Sir Francis Doyle, also a 
commissioner on the same inquiry, "the ordinary cottages 
contain but one room, perhaps 17 by 15 feet; in point of 
oonstruction and ventilation there is nothing to be said for 
them ; but as the Northumbrians are, in spite of every thing, 
a healthy and vigorous race of men, such inconveniences do 
not amount to a crying evil : but when we find that a whole 
family, father and mother and children, of both sexes, and of 
all ages, live together, and have to sleep together in coie and 
the same room, any degree of unchastity ceases to surprise, 
and the only w<Hider is, that the women should behave as 
well as they da" 

Mr. S. G. Denison, another commissioner engaged on the 
same inquiry, gives the following accoimt of the " Ganging 
system" foimd in Norfolk, and which has arisen from the 
neglect of landlords to provide cottage accommodation for the 
poor. ^^ Castle Acre is what is called an open parish ; that is, 
in the hands of a considerable number of proprietors, while 
the neighbouring parishes are each owned by one or two (or 
very few) proprietors. These last, partly in order to prevent 
an increase of birth settlements, and to keep down the rates, 
partly from an unwillingness to invest money in cottage pro- 
perty, not only allow no new cottages to be built, but let the 
old ones fall into ruin. The resident population of these 
parishes is thereby gradually reduced, as the labourers are 
forced to quit them, and come to reside in Castle Acre. 
Thus, while, in the adjoining parishes, there are not hands 
enough left to cultivate the soil. Castle Acre is overstocked 
with inhabitants that do not properly belong to it, and who 
are, generally speaking, the worst characters in the parishes 
from whence they come. The competition caused by these 
new comers, raises the house-rent throughout the parish ; and 
as they are at the mercy of those who have land at Castle 
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Acre, they are forced to pay exorbitant rents for very 
wretched dwellings. — From these two causes, viz., the excess 
of labourers in Castle Acre, and the defect of them in neigh- 
bouring parishes, sprung the gang system of employment. 
The neighbouring occupiers wanted hands, and applied to a 
person in Castle Acre to supply them. This was easily done, 
owing to the great numbers Uving there, all together, anxious 
for employment.— As the only object of the gangmaster is to 
fulfil his contract, he regards the labourer solely as a living 
instrument, valuable only in proportion to its available power : 
hence all sorts of characters, from all the neighbouring 
parishes, are mixed up in the gang, male and female*" It is 
said that, *^ owing to ganging," nearly tfaree-^fourths of the 
girls become prostitutes. 

Mr. Denison's conclusion is as follows :*— ** If, in the present 
state of the parish, ' ganging ' were suddenly put an end to, 
I fear that a vast number of persons would be thrown out of 
work, and the immorality and crime of the place would be in- 
creased by idleness and distress. I believe those who first 
(unintentionally and unknowingly) caused the mischief, can 
alone cure it : I mean Ike neighbouring landovmers. If those 
103 stranger families, who now swell the amount of crime and 
misery at Castle Acre, were living in their own parishes, — 
Castle Acre would not be reproached as * the coop of all the 
scrapings in the country ; ' its own native population would be 
uncontaminated by the refuse of other parishes ; the gang- 
system would necessarily cease ; and Castle Acre would no 
longer be, what it now is, the most miserable rural parish I 
ever saw anywhere."* 

In a previous chapter t> reference was made to certain 
landowners, who rigorously enforce their legal rights, but 
neglect to perform their corresponding duties. The clergy- 
man of the parish there alluded to, states, that " the most 
serious detriment to the success of the school, arises imhappily 

• S. C. Denison, Report to the Poor Law Commissioners on the Counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln, pp. 221, 222. 225, 226. 
t Above, pp. 90, 91. 

U 4 
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from the pernicious system of agricultural labour pursued in 
this district, known as the gang-system."* 

The condition of labourers in respect of their cottage 
accommodation, is largely noticed in the Reports made by 
Poor Law Inspectors to the Poor Law Board in 1848 and 
1849. Mr. Weale, one of those inspectors, reports of the 
county of Bedford, that, in many instances, although the 
mere number of existing cottages is said to be suflBcient, yet 
** complaints are made of their being sadly deficient in the 
necessary accommodation for a family ; and that it is a very 
common thing for whole families, with grown-up sons and 
daughters, to occupy the only bedroom the cottages afford/' f 

Clergymen of various parishes in Bedfordshire give tes- 
timony, which will serve as a sufficient indication of the 
condition of that part of the country in respect of the cottage 
accommodation of agricultural labourers. I select a few of 
these cases, naming each parish before giving the answer of 
its clergyman to Mr. Weale's question — " Are there many 
cases in which different families are crowded in the same 
cottage?" It may safely be assumed that each clergyman 
has nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in malice ; but 
has given us a truthful statement of what his parochial minis- 
tration had taught him. 

Ampthill. — "Many of the cottages are inconveniently 
crowded with more than one family." Houghton Conquest. 
— " The great mischief is that of huddling up a large family 
of children, growing up to man and woman's estate, in the 
same small bedroom, frequently shared also by the father 
and mother." Cople. — "Yes, many; several instances of 
cottages being too small for one family, to the utter violation 
of decency, and to the detriment of health and morals," 

* Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1850-51 ; the Bev. M. 
Michell's Beport, p. 252. 

t Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1848, p. 148. Mr. Weale states, that the 
Duke of Bedford, the largest proprietor in Bedfordshire, has been erecting for 
the last two or three years, and is about to erect on his estate generally, very 
superior cottages, which he lets at moderate rents, and on terms calculated to 
improve the moral condition of his cottage tenants. Some other proprietors are 
mentioned as doing, or about to do, the same thing. 
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Harrold. — "No; but many instances in which the same 
families are crowded in their cottages, to a great extent. 
There are cottages with only one small room, in which six, 
seven, or eight persons sleep." Thurleigh. — "Not many; 
but there are many instances in which cottages have only 
one sleeping apartment, in which the whole family herd 
together." Yielden. — " The accommodation in some of 
the cottages in this village is wretched in the extreme, and 
the poor themselves feel sensibly this wretched state, not to 
mention the impropriety of so living." Biggleswade. — "A 
very great many, where the sons and daughters have married, 
and live with their parents. The cottages are in a most 
deplorable state as to necessary accommodation and con- 
venience." Meppershall. — " Only one case of two families ; 
a few cases of single persons living with families, and many 
cases of members of families most improperly crowded 
together in bedrooms." Eaton Bray. — "No; many of the 
cottages are inconveniently small ; and, in some cases, crowded 
without regard to common decency." Barton. — "The cot- 
tages are shamefully deficient as to bedrooms." Poddington. 
— "The want of proper accommodation produces great im- 
morality, and is severely felt by the poor." 

Another poor law inspector, in a Report to the Poor Law 
Board, made in 1848, respecting the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, gives the following as his compendious view of the 
cause and character of this grievous condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

" The law of settlement is, no doubt, one of the causes which 
contribute to the scarcity of residences for the poor observable 
in the rural parishes of these coimties. If, by any combi- 
nation amongst the landowners, or by the determination of 
one person owning the whole parish, residences for the poor 
can be got rid of, and cottages permanently kept off the land, 
the payment of rates is, in a great measure, avoided, and the 
charge of the poor shifted from their own to some neighbouring 
parish. The sad evils resulting from a scarcity of cottages 
have been already detailed ; the injury done to the labourer 
re-acts, also, on his employer ; the strength the labourer loses 
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in bis long walk is so much deducted from the day's work ht 
would otherwise perform." * 

'^ The small number^ and untenantable state, of many of the 
cottages," says the writer of a prize report, on the farming 
of Devonshire, '^ compel a large proportion of the workmen 
to reside in the nearest toum or village y — a circumstance 
unfavourable to his comfort and morals, as well as those 
of his family, and a loss of time and labour to his employer* 
Here, discomfort at home drives the father to the ale-house ; 
the sons, from a similar cause, forsake their homes, and^ 
meeting with others similarly circumstanced, they too often 
congregate together, and lead each other on to the committal 
of crime." f 

Mr. Acland, the author of an article, recently published, 
on the farming of Somerset f, says, ^^ There is a strcmg and just 
feeling among many tenants, that landlords ought to do more 
to provide the labourers with decent cottages near their toorky 
instead of driving them into towns and villages^ where they must 
pay as much as 4L for a miserable house without a garden. 
A very distinguished tenant &rmer has sent me a calculation, 
showing that the time lost by the labourer walking four miles 
daily is equal to several years of his life ; and yet, he says, 
at this time (1850), landlords are taking doum cottages on their 
estates.^^ 

Although landlords are thus acting, yet the farmers cannot 
but feel, and do feel, that they would derive a great benefit 
from having, near at hand, places of residence for their 
labourers. Sometimes farmers, even under the present law, 
have induced their landlords to render assistance towards 
remedying this crying evil and injustice. Instances of the 
erection of such cottages in close parishes, at the expense of 
the farmers, have occurred ; and, in other cases, a tenant has 
given up his farm, '^ because his landlord would not let him 

* Captain Kobinsoii, R N., Report to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 83. 

t Mr. Henry Tanner's Prize Report, The Farming of Devonshire^ "Journal of 
the Rojal Society of Agriculture," vol. ix. pp. 454. 491. 

% T. D. Acland, jun.. On the Farming of Somersetshire, ♦* Journal of the 
Royal AgricoUiiral Soci^trf," vol. xi. pp. 666-^764. 
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have cottages on the land for the accommodation of the 
labourers.'' * Elsewhere^ covenants hare been introduced into 
leases^ restricting the farmer, under a penalty, from doing an j 
act to give a man a parish settlementf 

The more this question is considered, the greater wiU 
appear to be the adranti^es likidy to result to the whole 
communitjr from providing ev^ywhere adequate cottage ac- 
conunodation for all those who are needed to till the ground. ^ 

In North Nottinghamshire are the two unions of East Ret- 
ford and Worksop, each deserving of a moment's notice, as 
showing that even on the verge of the great manufacturing 
district of the West Riding, and in an agricultural r^on 
where the pauperism is light, the evils of the law of settle- 
m^it are most grievous, in the vicinity of close parishes, 
with respect to its effect on the cottage accommodation 
of the poor. In the East Retford Union, of fifty parishes, 
(X)mprising a considerable agricultural district (100,010 acres), 
there are many diose parishes, the property of great pro- 
prietors. Instances occur of the labouring man having daily 
to walk as much as three miles and a half, in one instance 
even seven miles is mentioned, from his place of residence to 
the close parish which requires his labour for its cultivation, 
but in which no cottage is allowed to shelter him. Cases 
are here frequent, ^ of labourers having to walk two and 
three miles to and from their work ; " and it is stated to be a 
'^ cleaiiy defined object in the minds of landed proprietors, so 

♦ Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 53. f Ibid. p. 53. 

\ Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 50. " Mr. Maj, a fanner in this 
neighbourhood, showed me the cottages he had built at his own cost, that is to 
sa^, he had found the labour, and his landlord had, most rehictantl^, fonnd the 
materials ; for the latter was greatly averse to anything being done which might 
lead to the making of a settlement, while the former felt so strongly interested 
in having cottages for his workmen, that he had erected two habitations at an 
expense of 75/. They are comfortable dwellings with good gardens, and had 
been let at 2«. a week each, so that Mr. May had jnst about got back, in the 
seven years during which they had been standing, the original outlay he had 
incurred. His landlord, who had been diBinclined to the building of these 
cottages, is not a very large owner in Caversham, but holds a considerable 
quantity of property in Maple Durham, and is the same gentleman who had 
been plaintiff in on action against a tenant, to recover a penalty for breadi of 
covenant, by the making of two settlements." 
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to manage their estates as to keep down poor-rates." In the 
Worksop Union, containing a great part of the well-known 
district called "the Dukery," and being about 77,791 acres 
in extent, are many close parishes, and some extra-parochial 
places, the seats of landowners. ** There are many labourers 
living at Worksop, who work for Lord Manvers at Thoresby *, 
for the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber, for the Duke of 
Portland at Welbeck, and for Mr. Foljambe at Osberton; 
some of these men go regularly backwards and forwards, and 
have done so for ten or fifteen years, three, four, five, and as 
much as six miles f^ to their work ; they generally walk, 
some few keep donkeys." $ 

These poor labourers are crowded into unhealthy dwellings, 
in the worse parts of Worksop. What they suffer, and 
what the ratepayers of the parish of Worksop suffer, by these 
agricultural labourers being thus refused a cottage near tho 
domains on which they are employed, is suflBciently shown 
by a recent Report to the Board of Health; and may be 
taken as an example of what is now occurring over some 
millions of acres of highly cultivated land, and in scores, 
if not hundreds, of country towns, in the midst of such 
land, in different parts of England. § 

A table in the Appendix will show how unequally the 
burden of pauperism is distributed throughout even lightly- 
burdened unions, like those of Worksop and East Retford, 
when they contain close parishes. Out of the twenty-six 
parishes of the Worksop Union, there are two, in which the 

♦ See above, p. 90, note, 

f Such distances remind us of Columella, who (De Be Bustica, L 2. 10.) 
describes some of the prcepotentes of his own day, ** qui possident fines gentium, 
quos ne circumire equis quidem valent ; sed proculcandos pecudibus, et vas- 
tandos fens derelinquunt ; aut occupatos nexu civium, et ergastulis tenent.** 

^ Beports to the Poor Law Board, p. 142. It is said that a laugh or titter 
was produced in the House of Commons, when the late Sir Bobert Peel 
mentioned this evil of the agricultural labourer's present condition. 

** Sed risu inepto res ineptior nulla est." 

§ See, in the Appendix, the evidence of Mr. Henry Hase, as published in the 
Beport to the General Board of Health, on a preliminary inquiry into the sanitaiy 
condition of the town of Worksop, by William Lee, Superintending Inspector. 
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year's poor-rate amounts to only 2d, in the pound on the rental; 
eight in which it varies from 2^d. to 7d. ; while, in eight other 
parishes of the union, where the burden of poor-rate is 
greatest, it varies from Is, to 2s, Sd. in the pound. 

In cases where the owners of land have had the courage 
to disregard the tendencies of an unjust law, and adequately 
to discharge their duty to the poor labourer, by providing him 
with a decent cottage, the happiest effect has been produced. 
** To give an instance," says the late steward to the Earl 
of Scarborough, ^^ of the effect upon the poor of a little kind- 
ness and attention, we rebuilt, in Wellow *, eight cottages, that 
were in a most miserable state: we made them clean and 
comfortable, and it seemed quite to change the nature of the 
inhabitants ; from being the most dirty and wretched people 
they became neat and orderly, and took a great pride in 
showing you a clean house. They told me, that before they 
had nothing to cling to, they had not even a floor to clean." f 

The dreadful condition of the cottages of agricultural 
labourers in respect of bedroom accommodation, leads not 
unfrequently, in courts of criminal justice, to investigations of 
cases unfit for all pubUcation. More than once it has occurred 
to me to hear Mr. Justice Coleridge state, when performing 
his judicial functions, that a large proportion of crime, in his 
opinion, is produced by this want of proper cottage accommo- 
dation for the labouring classes. The same learned judge 
has said, more recently, in addressing a Labourers' Friends 
Association, " From my own experience as a judge, the pain- 
ful conviction has been forced upon my mind, that very much 
of the crime which disgraces our country, is mainly attri- 
butable to the mixture of sexes and of ages in the dwellings of 
the poor ; a practice that debases and demoralises the human 
mind, and which, unless counteracted, must effectually 
neutralise every effort made towards the elevation or im- 
provement of the people." $ 

* Wellow is in or on the verge of Sherwood Forest, and in or on the verge 
of the region of " the Dukery " mentioned above, 
t Eeports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 133. 
X I quote from the Dean of Hereford's Suggestive HintSy p. 169. 
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The present Dean of Hereford *, after justly observing that 
this opinion^ sanctioned bj such authority and experi^ace, is 
entitled to the highest attention, himself avows, that the 
opinion ^^ is one to which every inquiring mind must come, 
that has witnessed the low and degrading habits to which 
such practices lead.'' 

Such are some of the physical and moral evils afflicting the 
daily life of the agricultural labourer, throughout England, 
and which are mainly owing to the law of settlement and re* 
moval of the poor. 

♦ Ibid. p. 169. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON THE NBGESSITY OF A TOTAL REPEAL OP THE LAW OP 
SETTLEMENT AND BEMOVAL OP THE POOB* 

Cuncta prius tentata : sed immedicabile vnlnas 

Ense reddendum, ne pars sincera trahatur. Oted. 

Many of the evils under which the whole country has long 
suffered, and which arise mainly from the law of settlement 
and removal of the poor, have presented themselves for con- 
siderati(Hi in the course of the previous pages. But the most 
striking, and most extensively injurious, of all the evil in- 
fluences of that law remain to be pointed out ; and will be 
found in the necessary effect of such a law on the distribution 
and wages of labour throughout the country. 

If a farmer, acquainted only with the neighbourhood of 
manufacturing regions of the North, occupying a fitrm in 
Nottinghamshire, or North Lincolnshire, or the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, were suddenly made acquainted with the con- 
dition of an agricultural labourer in Devon, or Somerset, or 
Hants, or any of our ten selected counties of pure agriculture 
and unmitigated operation of the law of settlement, he would 
hardly be able to credit, still less to understand, what he 
would find. The week's wage of the labourer which, in the 
one part of the country, h 11«., or 12^., or 135;, becomes, in 
the other, only 7«., or 8«., or 9«. The work done is the same 
in both districts ; and if the necessities of existence had any- 
thing to do with the matter, the necessities of the man who 
receives the lower sum are the greater.* 

The effect of the law of settlement and removal affords the 
only explanation of this remarkable state of things. The 
natural and necessary tendency of such a law to produce 

* For instance, the price of fud is much higher in the Eastern, Southern, and 
Western districts, than in the Northern. 
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such results^ has been sufficiently pointed out^ and explained^ 
by most impartial and competent witnesses, and to their 
reports reference will shortly be made. * 

But grievous as is the hardship thus produced throughout 
these purely agricultural counties, on the whole mass of the 
labouring population, still greater social evils than even this 
extreme of poverty, are due to the law of settlement. The 
practice of hiring labourers by the year, once enforced by law 
as a binding obligation on all employers of labour in hus- 
bandry, has generally ceased ; and the labourer is employed 
from day to day, or at the most from week to week, as he is 
wanted by the farmer. Hence it follows that, in the winter 
season, many men are thrown out of work, and at once 
become a charge on the parish. 

The selection of labourers for employment during the 
winter, is very generally made in parishes, at all events in 
the pauperised agricultural district, with a mere view of 
keeping down the poor-rate, and in total disregard of the 
character and skill of the candidates for work. A single man 
of unblemished reputation, an excellent workman, is certainly 
the first to be thrown out of employment (especially if he 
should have saved as much as will maintain him for two or 
three months): and the ill-conducted drunken spendthrift, 
who has a wife and family, as certainly will have employment 
given him, in order to save the parish from a heavy weekly 
charge for so many mouths in the union-house. 

On the inquiry of 1833, it appeared, that a large part of 
the social evil of the pauperism of England was caused by the 
law of settlement and removal alone ; and was not necessarily 
incident to the administration of relief under the humane 
provisions of the statute of Elizabeth. It need not, therefore, 
excite any surprise that the very same evils as were then 
brought to hght, should be found in existence at the present 
day. Such evils are essentially inherent in the law of settle- 

♦ Adam Smith observed ( Wealth of Nations, voL i. p. 193.), " The very nneqaal 
price of labour which we frequently find in England, in places at no great dis- 
tance from one another, is probably owing to the obstruction which the law of 
settlements gives to a poor man who would carry his industry from one parish to 
another without a certificate " 
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ment and removal, and must necessarily arise under the 
administration of that law. 

The Rev. H. H, Bailey, a witness examined on the inquiry 
of 1833, then stated : " I consider the present law of settle- 
ment renders the peasant, to all intents and purposes, a 
bondsman : he is chained to the soil by the operation of the 
system, and it forbids his acquiring property, or enjoying it 
openly or honestly. — I have no doubt, that if the labourers 
were freed from their present trammels, there would be such 
a circulation of labour, as would relieve the agricultural 
districts. — I am certain that the poor labourers of those 
parishes, with which I have been connected in the country, 
are fully aware that it is not to their interest to advance their 
condition by the acquisition of property. I once congratulated 
my bailiff on the prospect of his inheriting, by his wife, 
a little real property ; he replied, * It would be of no use to 
me. Sir ; for I should be less able to get employment, and 
could obtain no relief until it was all spent.' When the gen- 
tlemen and clergy of Henley contemplated the establishment 
of a savings bank in their neighbourhood, I thought it my 
duty to address the young men on the subject, after morning 
service, and urge upon them the propriety of saving for their 
protection against the contingencies of sickness and old age. 
They listened to me very attentively. One or two persons 
asked me, whether I honestly thought it would not be for the 
benefit of the parish, more than themselves, if they saved ? 
I was startled by the inquiry ; but, on consideration, I found 
that I really could not state that it would be for their benefit 
to save. The decided conviction of the whole body of the 
labourers was, that any saving would be for the benefit of 
the parish and the farmers, and not for the benefit of the 
individuals saving."* 

The Dean of Hereford, whose testimony I am always glad 
to invoke, observed, while residing in his rural parish of 
King's Somborne, the way in which the law of settlement in- 

* Extracts from information received by Her Majesty's Commissioners, as to 
the administration and operation of the Poor Laws, pp. 271, 272. London, 
1833, 8vo. 

X 
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terferes with the fair remuneration of labour, and saw clearly 
how great is the evil effect of the same law, in obstructing all 
educational advancement of the labourer. He adopts the 
opinion that " a modification, or even the total repeal of our 
present law of settlement, would do more than anything else 
to secure the immediate success of any attempt which may be 
made to educate the poorer classes. At present the labourer 
possesses no inducement to improve himself, to establish a 
good character, or to acquire knowledge or skill. He has no 
hope of benefiting himself in any way, do what he may — nor 
can he ever look forward to receiving higher wages than those 
which are given to good and bad workmen alike, or to se- 
curing for himself a better position than that of his fellow- 
labourers. He has no motive for improving himself, because, 
by doing so, he would not improve his condition ; nor has he 
any motive for recommending himself to the employers of 
labour, because, whether they like him or dislike him, they must 
employ him, and at the same wages as the rest of their men. 
If there were no law of settlement, every farmer would seek 
for the most industrious and intelligent labourers, just as a 
tradesman or manufacturer does, and he would pay them in 
proportion to their value, because they would be sought after. 
This would be a direct premium upon good conduct, intelli- 
gence, and skill. Education amongst the agricultural poor is 
deprived of its marketable value, as an investment of time and 
attention, and it is therefore deprived of almost all motive, by 
our present law of settlement. Those, therefore, who are 
desirous of seeing the poor well educated, ought to be desirous 
of seeing this great obstacle to their education removed as 
speedily as possible."* 

A conviction that such are the necessary consequences of 
this law, has become widely diffused; and the words of 
Adam Smith, denouncing its impolicy and injustice, recog- 
nised as true, only by the few who appreciated his great 
work, during the eighteenth century, are now adopted by the 
many, and may be said to express the views of the great 

♦ Dawes, Remarks occasioned hy the present Crusade against the Editcationnl 
Plans of the Committee of Council on Education, pp. 48, 49. London, 1850. 
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majority of those who are brought into daily contact with the 
administration of relief to the poor. 

The late President of the Poor Law Boards Mr. Charles 
BuUer, was desirous^ as it would seem, ^^ to make assurance 
doubly sure," in respect of pronouncing a just condemnation 
on the law of settlement, if it was to be condemned. He^ 
therefore, after presiding over the labours of the Committee 
of 1847, instituted further inquiry into the operation of that 
law on the welfare of all classes of the community. Much 
time was bestowed, in the year 1848, by many able and 
diligent Poor Law Inspectors, in again investigating the pr«> 
tical working of the law. At the same time, the opinion of 
local boards of guardians, which, if adverse to the existing 
system, would be entitled to great weight, was inquired into 
and ascertained. 

The results of this inquiry were fully known to the Poor 
Law Board in 1848 and 1849 ; they were communicated to 
the public in 1850, nearly two years ago.* The inspectors 
employed to report, certainly obtained plenty of evidence, and 
that evidence showed conclusively that a great part of the 
existing evils of the pauperism of England and Wales, is 
owing to the law of settlment and removal. 

In 1847, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the law of settle- 
ment and removal, and of the statute of 9 & 10 Vict c. 66. ^ 
passed in the previous session of parliament, reported to the 
House, from time to time, a vast body of evidence which they 
heard; and ultimately agreed in opinions embodied in the 
following resolutions, which, however, were not reported to 
the House. 

1. Resolved^ " That the law of settlement and removal is 
generally productive of hardship to the poor, and injurious 
to the working classes, by impeding the free circulation of 
labour." 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board on the Laws of Settlement and Bemoval of 
the Poor, presented to both Houses of Parliament, hj command of Her Majesty, 
1850. 

X 2 
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2. Eesolvedy "That it is injurious to the employers of 
labour^ and impedes the improvement of agriculture." 

3. Resolvedy ** That it is injurious to the ratepayers, by oc- 
casioning expense in litigation and removal of paupers." 

4. Resolvedy " That the power of removing destitute poor 
persons, from one parish to another, in England and Wales, 
be abolished." 

These resolutions are of great weight, for, in the first three 
of them, the committee were unanimous ; and in the majority 
by which the fourth was carried, are found the concurrent 
•opinions, not only of friends of political progress, and free- 
traders, but of Tories or Conservatives, and Protectionists. 

Much evidence respecting the edls of the law of settlement 
had been adduced before this committee, and the opinion of 
many competent witnesses was then given in favour of the 
unqualified repeal of that law, as the only adequate remedy. 
The subsequent investigation amply confirmed that opinion> if 
it needed confirmation ; and also showed, that those whose 
Attention had been especially called to the subject, including 
in their number magistrates and clergymen, landowners and 
.formers, guardians and clerks to guardians, overseers and 
relieving oflScers, were very generally satisfied that the law 
ought to be abolished. Delenda est Carthago^ is the almost 
universal feeling. 

The Poor Law Board appears to have taken care that this 
important investigation should be extended through a suffi- 
cient number of counties to make it certain that its results 
might safely be adopted as true for the length and breadth of 
England. Why the Poor Law Board should ever since, 
for so many years, have pursued a Fabian policy of con- 
tinuous delay, when the grievances complained of call so 
loudly for redress, it is neither easy to see, nor very material 
now to ask. The evidence reported to the Board, was ob- 
tained throughout a wide breadth of country. The East was 
amply represented by the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Essex ; the West, by Dorset and Somerset ; the South, by 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Sussex ; the Midland district, by Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, and Not- 
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tinghamshire ; and the extreme North, by Northumberland. 
Premising that the inspectors have drawn the only possible 
conclusion which could be drawn from the facts before them*, 
I will set forth what those conclusions are, in the very words 
of the Official Reports. It will probably suffice to select lan- 
guage used by two of the inspectors, embodying as it does, 
the substance of the views of all. The first extract is from 
the Report on Surrey and Sussex. 

" The difficulty the labourer finds in shaking off these 
shackles to his free agency, depreciates his labour. The 
skilled and unskilled, the industrious and the idle, are paid 
alike. The payment of labour is regulated, not by its re- 
productive value, but with reference to the minimum on 
which a labourer can live. He has no direct interest that 
his work should be of the best quality ; there is no inducement 
to him to be thrifty, even if he had the power; an early 
marriage is rather to his advantage than otherwise. If there 
is a scanty demand for employment, a preference will be 
given to the married over the single man, and he will often 
receive higher wages. He knows that he must be kept by 
the rates if he is out of work, and that it is more expensive 
to maintain him and his in the Union, than to pay him the 
current rate of wages. The tendency of the law is to reduce 
his condition to that of a serf, and to render his labour, there- 
fore, of the least possible value." 

After stating the great deficiency, caused by the law of 
settlement, in the cottage accommodation of labourers through- 
out the two counties in question, the Inspector adds, that the 
feelings of most persons conversant with the effects of the law 
may be summed up in an expression which he often heard : 
" The masses of labour are wrongly distributed, and cannot 
right themselves till set free from the law of parochial settle- 
ment." The conclusion arrived at by the Inspector is, that 
every one connected with the management of the poor is im- 
pressed with ^^a strong desire that this law should be abolished 

♦ The facts are set out in the Reports to the Poor Law Board, which wera 
printed and made public in 1850. 

X 3 
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altogether^ and a conyiction that such a course would be for 
the benefit of the ratepayers." 

The following extract is from the Report on Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, and Somerset, by another poor law inspector, Mr. 
Revans, who was oflScially familiar with the evidence ob- 
tained on the condition of the poor at the time of the Com* 
piission of Inquiry in 1833 and 1834, and who accurately 
appreciates, and very lucidly states, the practical working of 
the law. Mr. Revans, after premising what is undeniable^ 
that it is now almost impossible for a working man to acquire 
a fresh settlement, proceeds as follows : * 

" Excepting during short and very busy periods in agri- 
culture, as at harvest, a working man will be refused em- 
ployment, save in his own parish ; for, at all other times, the 
ratepayers postpone the execution of work till those periods 
when employment is likely to be scarce, and when the 
labourers, who have settlements, would constantly fall upon 
the rates. It is nearly useless, therefore, for a working man^ 
with the existing laws of settlement, to attempt to obtain 
work beyond the bounds of his parish. He will be answered 
with, * We have enough to do to find employment for our 
own people.' Should one, however, by the force of accident, 
obtain employment away from his settlement, the first occasion 
on which there shall be the slightest deficiency of employment 
for the labourers who belong to the parish, will cause him 
to be removed to his settlement ; though he may have passed 
half his life in the parish from which he is removed, have 
there gained fresh acquaintance and friendship, and his 
children shall have been bom and educated there. 

"And now comes his reward for having gone forth in 
search of employment When arrived at his settlement he 
will find that the cottage, which had been occupied by him- 
self and his family, has been given to another, or perhaps 
pulled down, and that the only residence open to him is the 
Union-house. Possibly he will find a lodging in the market 
town of the district, or in some other open parish belonging 

* Reports, pp. 90. 92. 94. 
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to several proprietors, and, therefore, better provided with 
labourers' dwellings. But then he must be content to walk 
three or perhaps five miles morning and evening, winter and 
summer, during good weather and during bad weather, to 
and jfrom the parish of his settlement, the only one in the 
district which will provide him with employment, and where 
nominal work will be given him on the roads, and at wages 
just sufficient to keep body and soul together ; an employment 
rendered yet more painful by the avowal that it is only found 
for the purpose of keeping the unwelcome applicant and his 
family from becoming a more severe burden to the rate- 
payers, by entering the Union-house. Returned to his settle- 
ment, he has bitterly to lament the energy Mid the industry 
which urged him to go forth from his parish, in order to earn, 
by skill and assiduity, a better and more independent pro- 
vision for his family; and as he trudges to and from his 
distant, and oft degrading work, he moves a daily warning 
to every labourer in the surrounding district, of the folly of 
endeavouring to improve his condition, by leaving the parish 
to which the law has awarded him." 

Mr. Revans, after justly observing that the existing law 
is most powerful in driving the working man back to the 
parish of his settlement, and in deterring those who are in 
their's from leaving it, proceeds : " Under such a system of 
settlement, the economical distribution of labour is entirely 
disregarded. Labourers are no longer found in each district 
in proportion to the quantity of employment which offers, 
but according to the accident of their birth. A surplus 
population may frequently be found in one place, whilst a 
scarcity of labourers will exist in some other, and neither 
place need be more than ten or a dozen miles distant from 
the other. The farmers even who frequent the same market 
table will be found to pay wages differing to the extent of 
fifty per cent. The wages on the extreme north of the 
market district will be Ss. and 98. a-week, whilst the wages 
on the extreme south, and for equally good workmen, will 
not exceed 6«. and 78.; and whilst the employer in one 
district is heavily burdened with poor-rate, the employer 

z 4 
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in the other has only to support a few aged and infirm 
persons." 

The following passages in the Report of the same inspector 
are especially deserving of attention. 

*^ Those who are familiar with the history of poor-law 
management previously to 1834, will recognise in the above 
the worst evils which were then attributed primarily to 
maladministration. Amongst the effects of the present system 
of settlement, I detect the existence of every one of those 
evils which were attributed by the English Poor Law In- 
quiry in 1834, to the then mode of administration undei; 
the old parochial management. As the secretary to that 
inquiry, the whole of the details were so deeply stamped on 
my memory, that their presence and similitude instantly 
attracted my attention. I am certain that all those evils, 
and in more than their pristme vigour, wiU in a few years 
burst forth, unless the laws of settlement are placed upon a 
sound principle ; for there is ample evidence to show that the 
maladministration of relief which was corrected in 1834^ 
was only the most glaring effect of the disease, but not the 
disease itself. The disease lay in the settlement laws ; and, 
so far from having been subdued by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, it has been considerably strengthened thereby. 

" It is not wonderful, perhaps, that in 1834, the mischiefs 
connected with the poor laws should have been attributed 
to the administration of the relief, which was in fact only 
the most prominent symptom. Large masses of the most 
graphic facts exhibiting the maladministration of relief in it& 
most pernicious form, dazzled the mind and drew it from the 
less obtrusive appearance of the settlement laws, themselves 
the cause of the maladministration and of its long train of 
secondary evils." 

Mr. Pigott, another poor law inspector, concludes his Report 
on the counties of Berks, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire, 
by saying of the laws of settlement and removal (p. 174.), 
*•' that the evils everywhere inseparable from poverty have 
been greatly increased in this country by these laws, and 
that without their total repeal, no measures, however well in-. 
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tended, can avail much for the improvement of the condition 
of the labouring classes." 

All who take the pains of perusing the evidence obtained 
by the different poor law inspectors on this investigation, will 
probably agree in the conviction produced on the mind of 
each inspector, by what he saw and learnt. But in that 
evidence, as printed in the published Reports, are found 
opinions of guardians of the poor, the very men who are 
constantly employed in administering this law; and these 
opinions are deserving of special notice and attention. Such 
guardians, by formal resolutions at Board meetings, very 
generally declare that the law of settlement and removal 
ought to be abolished. They seem to have formed their judg- 
ment, not on the mere ground of the pecuniary relief to be 
expected by ratepayers from such abolition, but from a 
wider consideration of the various evils incident to the law. 
A few extracts from such resolutions of guardians, taken 
exclusively from a single county, Suffolk, will be suflScient 
as a specimen of them all. 

The Stowmarket Union resolved, " That in the opinion of 
this Board, it is expedient the law of settlement should be 
abolished, and any person requiring relief should be provided 
for wherever he may require assistance." 

The Bosmere and Claydon Union resolved, " That the law 
of settlement and removal operates injuriously for the poor, 
and that its abolition would be desirable ; but that such an 
alteration would render necessary a more extensive and 
equitable distribution of the burden of maintaining the poor." 

The Ipswich Union resolved, " That it is the opinion of 
this Board, that it is expedient to repeal the laws relating to 
the removal and settlement of the poor; and that the poor 
be relieved by a general rate made upon the entire property 
of the kingdom." 

The Woodbridge Union resolved, "That it is desirable 
the law of settlement should be entirely abolished, and that 
every poor person bom in England or Wales be relieved in 
the parish where he may reside, from the general ftmds of 
the Union in which such parish is situated." 
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The Mildenhall Union resolved, " That the law of settle- 
ment as at present existing is extremely oppressive to the 
poorer classes, hy fipequently compelling their removal in old 
age to a distance from their families and connections, to 
spend their few remaining years among strangers. 

" That the said law has always been found prejudicial to 
the interest of the ratepayers, from the great amount of 
litigation it has involved, and the heavy expenses necessarily 
incurred thereby. 

^^ That for the above and other reasons the Board of 
Guardians are of opinion that the law of settlement should be 
totally and absolutely abolished. 

**That in lieu thereof some means should be devised for 
equalising the tax for the relief of the poor, by an improved 
and uniform system of rating through every Union, combined 
with an Act rendering compulsory the relief of destitution 
wherever it m>ay existy without reference to any local circum- 
stances of previous residence or otherwise of the applicant for 
relief." 

An immense progress of public opinion on this subject, 
of the law of settlement and removal, is certainly manifested 
by such resolutions of Boards of Guardians. Still that dread 
of change which "perplexes monarchs," which has always 
been a powerful obstacle to just improvement in the laws 
of this country, and which has generally made the legislature 
follow slowly, and at a great distance, the progress of opinion 
out of doors, will doubtless have some influence in Parliament, 
whenever it shall be proposed totally to repeal the unjust and 
injurious law. The late Lord Eldon would probably have 
wept over any proposal to abolish it, and have spoken of its 
preservation as equally essential with penal laws in matters 
of religion, and with the punishment of death in cases of 
stealing to the value of 5 Z. in a dwelling-house, to the security 
of the rights of property, and the stability of all the most 
valued institutions of our Church and State of England. 

It may, however, be aflSrmed with confidence, that the law 
of settlement and removal is finally doomed, that its days are 
numbered, and that it must soon be abolished for ever. Its 
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evils were denounced by Adam Smith nearly a century ago ; 
they were apparent and appalling in 1833, but were then in 
part mistaken, by superficial observers, for evils supposed to 
be necessarily incident to every poor law; they have been 
greatly aggravated, so far as inequality and injustice of inci- 
dence on the ratepayer is concerned, by the legislation of 
1846 ; and they were suflSciently exposed before the Select 
Committee of the Commons in 1847. 

Again were they exposed and denounced, by the Official 
Reports addressed to the Poor Law Board, in 1848 and 1849 ; 
and at last a legislative remedy was promised, although the 
promise is as yet wholly unfulfilled. It may safely be averred, 
that the supineness of the Government will cease the very mo- 
ment that the people of England once understand this question, 
and express an opinion " out of doors " upon it. Such an opinion 
will prove a sure warrant for the removal of " pauper settle- 
ments" from the region of Legislation into that of History, 
there to serve with *^ Wager of Battel," and " Benefit of 
Clergy," and other now abrogated absurdities of " Father 
Antic the Law,"" as memorable examples of the slow progress 
of reason and justice among the rulers of a just and reason- 
able people. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

REMEDY BY ABOLISHING REMOVALSy AND SUBSTITUTmG MONST 

ORDERS. 

Sedes ubi fkta qnietas 
Ostendunt. Viboil. 

Some benevolent reformers have been sufSciently struck with 
the more palpable evils of the present law of remoyal, and 
especially with its cruel operation on the poor in the day of 
their distress^ to propose that all removals should cease. They 
would not, however, in any respect, change the law of settle- 
ment, but would merely substitute, for the present order of 
removal, under the statute of Charles II., an order of justices^ 
granted at the instance of the parish of the pauper's residence^ 
and requiring payment, by the parish of settlement, of all 
necessary relief to be given to the pauper. No doubt such a 
change in the law may easily be made. The question of 
parochial charge, in the event of an appeal against such an 
order, would thus be determined between the contending 
parishes, as is now done in the case of lunatic paupers, with- 
out, in any case, inflicting on the pauper the hardship, or on 
the parish the expense, of an actual removal. 

Certainly it would be a good thing to prevent parish officers 
from daily traversing the country, with paupers in their 
custody, under warrants of removal. The unfortunate 
paupers are often dragged, on the occasion of merely tem- 
porary want of their usual work, from the only home they 
have ever known; from the scene of their youth, and the 
residence of all their relations and friends ; and, what is still 
more important to ratepayers, often from a manufacturing to 
an agricultural, or from an agricultural to a manufacturing, 
district ; from the place where their industry is usually able 
to maintain them, to a place where they will prove a perma- 
nent parochial burden. 
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Such removals must continue to take place, under the 
existing law of hereditary settlement, often to some distant 
parish, with which the only connexion of the pauper is the 
accident of a father or a grandfather, or some other ancestor, 
paternal or maternal, having been born in it, or having, fifty 
or sixty years ago, resided in it for forty days, on a tenement 
worth lOl. a year, or having, perhaps, slept in it, as long ago, 
on the last night of a year's service, or of an apprenticeship, 
or having, in any other way, acquired a settlement there. 

Many of those employed in Parliament in making laws, and 
in courts of justice in administering them, have had their 
attention but little called to the sufferings which, during the 
last two centuries, the ill-contrived and unjust law of settle- 
ment and removal has constantly inflicted on the indigent 
poor.* Could the numerous body of assistant overseers and 
relieving officers of the present day, be jurors for deciding on 
the truth of the grave charges brought against the present 
law, I believe it would be impossible, out of the whole of that 
body, to pack a single jury, that would give a verdict in 
favour of the power of removal. The Law would be unani- 
mously condemned by the very men who are employed in its 
administration; who well understand the whole practical 
working of its injustice and cruelty ; and who can best appre- 
ciate how slight a mitigation it effects, of any temporary 
pressure on ratepayers, and how grievous the hardship which 
it frequently and necessarily inflicts on the poor. 

Any change which should free the English name and 
nation from the reproach of treating its indigent poor as they 

* Since the whole of the present chapter, and most of those which follow it, 
were wiitten, I have seen the cover and title-page of a ** Beport to the Poor 
Law Board on the Law of Settlement and Bemoval of the Poor, being a further 
Beport, in addition to those printed in 1850,'* by George Coode, Esq. The 
pressure of professional and other engagements, has made it impossible for me, 
as jet, to peruse this Beport ; which I much regret, knowing well, as I do, from 
the contents of the Beport on Local Taxation, published in 1843, Mr. Coode's 
great ability and learning. It maj, however, be assumed, that Mr. Coode comes 
to much the same conclusion (namely, that the law of settlement ought to be 
wholly repealed) as was arrived at by Mr. Bevans and the other poor law in- 
spectors, whose Beports were published in 1850. 
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have been treated, for nearly two centuries, by this power of 
removal, under the statute of Charles XL, would justly be 
considered as a national gain. 

It may, no doubt, be objected, by some, that the abolition 
of the power of removing the poor to some place or other of 
^' settlement," would increase the amount of parochial rates ; 
and that the guardians of any union, in bestowing relief, would 
do so more liberally if acting as mere agents for the ratepayers 
of a distant parish of settlement, than if they were paying 
away their own funds. But some grounds exist for thinking 
that the boards of guardians, who would pay for their own 
paupers residing in other unions just as they received for 
other paupers residing with them, may be trusted in such a 
matter as this, and would do neither more nor less than their 
duty. 

Every board of guardians already acts in this character of 
agent to other boards, in numerous cases of giving relie£ The 
yearly amount of money paid to resident non-settled poor, by 
the guardians of gvery union, as mere agents for the guardians 
of some other union in which such poor are settled, is many 
times greater than the amount of relief actually distributed 
yearly, by the same union, to those whom it provides for, 
under the coercion of orders of removal. In such cases, 
therefore, the sense of justice and convenience, pervading 
the breasts of those who have to administer relief to the poor, 
silently repeals the law of removal ; and serves to suggest that 
a similar mode of proceeding ought to be established in all 
cases, if any law of parochial or union settlement be retained* 

It must, however, be conceded, that the due performance 
of the duty to the distant parish of settlement would be 
far better secured, if the relieving parish had some direct 
and substantial interest in the payments made to relieve 
its resident destitution. Such an interest may easily be 
created. The law may so apportion the burden of relief, 
in all cases of its bestowal by one parish on "non-settled** 
poor, when another parish is looked to for reimbursement, as 
to ensure fidelity in the discharge of the duty of relieving. 
For instance, the liability to pay one-third of the money due 
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under the order, may be thrown on the parish of residence, 
and two-thirds on the parish of settlement. It is manifest 
that, by such a change as this, which I now suggest, a good 
deal of the utterly useless expense and hardship of the present 
law of settlement and removal would be avoided. 

It may also be objected that the proposed change in the 
law, by substituting an order for reimbursement of relief in 
the place of an order of removal, would tend to make the 
indigent poor apply for relief in some cases in which the 
terrors of the present power of removal prevent them from 
doing so. It is probable that such would be the result of 
the chaise; but, on the other hand, there would be a cor- 
responding economy in respect of all the money now ex- 
pended in travelling, and other charges incident to the actual 
removal. 

Neither would it be desirable to preserve any such terrors 
as those of the despotic power of removal. The existence of 
such a power over the poor does not furnish a convenient or 
just test of destitution in any case ; and there is no doubt 
that, in many instances, it produces cmly mendicancy, va- 
grancy, and other offences, by the commission of which, 
society loses much more than it can ever gain by the exchange 
of paupers between parishes.* 

Another reason why the expense and hardship of these 

* Sixth Report of the Commons* Committee, 1847, H. Coppock, 5206. " If 
it is a case of destitation ; if a man has no means of labour to obtain a livelihood, 
and is in want of food (and I presame those are the only cases in which the 
poor laws ought to relieve) ; if you refuse that relief which is requisite, by 
making it so oppressive to that poor man's feelings that he would rather beg, 
steal, or use any unfair means of getting a living, you do a great injury to 
society, by allowing that test to be applied.*' — 5209. "I have known men fre- 
quently say, especially the Irish at the present moment, and I have heard it said by 
Englishmen, * I would rather die here than be removed there ! * ** — 52 1 9. " What 
you mean is, that the horror of removal is so great, that people will submit to the 
most dreadful privations, and vwy often privations ending in death itself ? No 
doubt about it.** — 5226. ** When you say that a man is driv^to shift for him- 
self, and that men who are destitute are often driven to shift for themselves 
from the knowledge that they are liable to be removed, you do not mean 
that they prefer the alternative of starvation, but that in many cases they may 
resort to mendicancy and vagrancy, or something short of starvation, under 
pressure of their necessities ? No doubt of it.** 
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actual removals of paupers from one parish to another ought 
to be done away with, even if the law of settlement be 
retained, is found in the undoubted fact, that such removals 
frequently fail to effect the transfer of the burden of des- 
titution to the place of settlement An order for repayment 
of relief given by the parish of the pauper's residence, would 
much more certainly effect the transfer to the parish of settle- 
ment of that burden which, according to fhe present law, the 
place of settlement ought to bear. 

When a man is removed with his family from a place 
where, perhaps, he is likelier to maintain himself and them, 
than he will be in the place to which he is removed, it often 
turns out, after all the trouble and expense incurred, that 
a merely momentary change of burden is effected ; for the 
paupers frequently return, sometimes on the same day*, to 
the home from which the law has removed them, — and they 
so return in total disregard of the vain threat of punishment 
for vagrancy held out to all who return and again become 
chargeable to the place which had removed them. 

Men of great experience in the administration of relief to 
the poor, are of opinion, that the forced removal of the poor, 
is the occasion, in the majority of instances, of just as much 
money as such removal costs being entirely thrown away; 
*^ for," say they, " more than half of the paupers removed 
will come back again." " They generally return, because 
they have their tonnections in the place from which they 
have been sent, and, being known there, are likely to obtain 

* R Long, in Beports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 60., speaking of the 
Ipswich Union, says : " Manj, after a heavy expense incurred by removal, retnm 
with a weekly allowance from their settlement parish. Many of this class (able- 
bodied men, with wives and families, removed in consequence of temporary sick- 
ness, or want of work) have returned ^ same day they were removed, and the 
generality of them^ after a short time, if they have had a few years' residence in the 
parishes from whi^h they were removed." In the same volume, W. G. Dennis, 
speaking of unions in Essex, says : ** With reference to removal of the poor, 
I can say, from my experience as a guardian of two unions, that in many cases 
when paupers have been removed, perhaps at a considerable expense and trouble, 
they will return within a very short period, and I have known them to occupy 
the same residence.'* 
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dome employment, the suspension of which has rendered them 
for a time chargeable." * 

During the period of severe distress in Stockport, in the 
years 1841 and 1842, an unprecedented number of removals 
was effected by the parochial authorities there. The following 
table exhibits their amoimt during the three years between 
March, 1840, and March, 1843. 

Removals from Plages within the Stockport Union. 





Families. 


Persons. 


Daring 9 months between March and 3l8t Dec. 1840 • 
During the year ended 3l8t December, 1841 - 
Dming the year ended 31 st December, 1842 - 
Daring the 3 months ended 25th March, 1843 - 


73 
195 
272 

50 


263 
627 
920 
187 


Total - - 


590 


1997 



Mr. H. Coppock, of Stockport, the clerk to this Union, was 
asked by the House of Lords' Committee on the Burdens 
affecting Real Property, in 1846 (6471.) — "Have you any 
means of knowing whether many of them (the persons so 
removed) came back again in times of manufacturing pros- 
perity?" His answer was — "Many of them came back 
again, even in the time of distress. We found this occurred 
with a great number of paupers. Very frequently the paupers 
would get bach again faster than the removal ojfficer who was 
sent with them.^^ 

The exact average proportion of those who return after 
removal under orders, it would be difficult to ascertain ; but 
in the case of removal from populous towns, it is undoubtedly 
very large. Whenever the poor, who have been so removed, 
return, and again become chargeable, a second order of 
removal is, practically speaking, the only available remedy 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850 ; Mr. G. A. & Beckett's Report, 
p. 39. Mr. Howard, the clerk to the Board of Guardians of the Lexden and 
Winstree Union, ib, p. 40., states his belief, founded on a long experience, that in the 
case of the able-bodied man, removal is almost wholly ineffectual ** It frequently 
happens that paupers removed, after much litigation and condderable cost, will 
completely defeat the law by returning whence they came, or at all events 
quitting the place that has been declared chargeable with their maintenance." 

Y 
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by which the place of residence can seek to obtfun temporary 
relief from the burden of maintaining such nonn^ettled paa-« 
pers. When such a second order of removal is obtained^ the 
expense of that proceeding, and of removing the paupers 
under it, is again thrown on the parish which obtains it^ 
even if there should be no appeal against such order^ and 
the burden of the future maintenance of the paupers should 
ultimately be transferred to the parish to which the removal 
is directed.* 

A proceeding for vagrancy against the husband or father^ 
in such a case of return from removal under an order, would 
only have the effect, so far as parish funds are concerned, of 
making the wife and children chargeable, during the whole 
period of the husband's imprisonment for his contravention 
of the law. On his release from prison, more degraded and 
less capable of earning his living than he was before, there 
would be less chance than ever of his supporting his family ; 
and all that the parish could now do, if disposed to stir 
further in the matter, would be again to obtain an order of 
removal, the only available means, after all, of relieving itself 
from the burden of such non^'settled paupers. 

In some parishes the mere threat of a prosecution for 
vagrancy may, for a while af^r the return of the pauper^ 
prevent any application by him for parish relief; but actually 
to put in force the vagrant law, in any such case, would 
inevitably add to, instead of diminishing, the amount of the 
parish burdens. 

An intelligent oflScer of a populous manufacturing town in 
Yorkshire, recently informed me, that on one occasion in par-* 
ticular, the return of paupers from their removals, had been 

* The second order of removal is sometimes founded solely on the fact of a 
former order and removal, made and acquiesced in. Such a second order occa- 
sionally becomes the subject of an appeal at sessions, not on the real facts of the 
settlement, but on the correctness of the different steps in the fonnal proceedinga, 
The former order, if duly signed and sealed, good on its face, well earocuted, and 
either unappealed against, or confirmed on appeal at sessions, operates as what 
the law calls an eatcpptl on the parties ; and ao renders any inquiry into the 
facts on which the first order was founded immaterial. I have known such 
second orders quashed on appeal on some legal point, although the first was 
acquiesced in, and not appealed against 
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extremely numerous. ** We found out," he said, " that a 
majority of the paupers returned, and it was of precious little 
use having removals at all." The threat to put in force the 
Vagrant Act against any poor man, who, aflter so returning, 
should apply for relief, was hereupon used, and greatly 
diminished the cases of application for relief from persons so 
circumstanced. But the undoubted fact, that a very largd 
proportion of those who are thus removed, do shortly return 
to the places where they have long been accustomed to reside, 
and return in a state of destitution as great as that in which 
they were removed from it, is a strong argument against the use 
of so harsh, and expensive, and ineffectual a proceeding as an 
order of removal ; and certainly shows that an order, for the 
repayment of the relief bestowed in the place of the pauper's 
residence, would be open to much less just objection, than 
attaches to the actual removal of all who require such relief. 

After all, the power of removal is of extremely little use to 
the ratepayers of populous places, even during periods of 
"distress. That this is so, will be made perfectly clear, by 
our dwelling for a moment on what has occurred in the towns 
of Nottingham, Stockport, and SheflBield respectively, during 
such periods. 

From July 1837 to July 1838, was a time of severe, and 
almost unprecedented suffering, among the dense manufactur- 
ing population of the town of Nottingham. From this suffer- 
ing population of 50,000 people, " an enormous proportion of 
whom were, at that time, receiving relief from the poor-rates," 
the whole number of persons placed under orders of removal 
was only 178 ; they were included in 80 orders. Whether 
the whole number of them was actually removed, is not 
known. We may well agree with those who have thought 
and said, that the removal of 178 persons from such a 
population, *^ can hardly be looked upon as any substantial 
relief to the ratepayers of Nottingham, at that period."* 

The distress and suffering by which Stockport was visited, 
in the latter part of 1841, and in 1842, were quite appalling. A 

* Sixth Beport of the Commons' Committee of 1847, 6671. 

Y 2 
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government commission of inquiry was issued on the subject ; 
the guardians of the poor availed themselves largely of the 
right to apply for orders of removal : but the whole number 
of orders actually executed by the removal of the paupers 
during the year of distress^ was only 272^ and this was a 
much larger number than that of either the previous or 
following year. 

The case of Stockport may, therefore, fairly be considered, 
like that of Nottingham, as showing that the power of removal 
does not confer any great amount of relief on a distressed 
locality. Inconvenience and loss to the very ratepayers of 
such districts, is, however, sure to follow such removals : a 
sort of retributive justice for useless suffering, to which the 
poor have been exposed by the removal, overtakes the re- 
mo v ants; and the manufacturer's capital lies idle for some 
time, after a revival of trade, before a suflBiciency of hands is 
found to take the places of those who have been scattered over 
the country, to burden the poor-rates of agricultural parishes. 
The poor man, whose life has been spent in spinning or 
weaving, is not likely to find employment in a place where 
his knowledge of spinning or weaving is useless, and where, 
perhaps, there is already a surplus amount of settled labour. 

The evidence given before the Commons' Committee of 
1847, by Mr. H. Coppock, of Stockport, town-clerk of that 
borough, as well *as Clerk to the Board of Guardians of the 
Stockport Union, respecting the pecuniary benefit or protec- 
tion afforded to ratepayers by the power of removing the poor, 
even under the pressure of distress like that of 1842, is very 
striking.* 

* Sixth Report of the Commons' Committee of 1847, 6258. ** There is not the 
sort of population to he ohtained at a short notice that would work the mills if a 
good trade exists, and therefore if you remove or disperse the working population, 
you very much injure the manufacturers, because, when trade revives, they most 
either obtain that population back again, or their mills must be ine£Scieiitly 
worked. Therefore the wise course would be, to deal with the case of pauperism 
where it arose, and let it survive the badness of trade in the place in which it 
arises ; let it remain there till trade revives. To disperse the population would 
injure the population. A person brought up to the cotton trade must be some 
time before he can be an efficient workman in any other trade or calling ; there- 
fore, it is no advantage to send him to an agricultural township, and another 
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Mr. Coppock was examined on this same subject, before the 
Lords' Committee on Burdens on Land, in the year 1846 ; and 
his evidence on that occasion, akeady adverted to, enables us 
to estimate, for Stockport, the value of the power of removal, 
as an alleviation of the local burden of poor-rate, during a 
period of distress. This comparison we obtain from a former 
table*, and the following, also laid, by Mr. Coppock, before 
the Lords' Committee, f 



Year ended 
25th March, 


Number of Periont relieved. 


Money 
Expended. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


1841 
1842 
1843 


1,668 
2,122 
1,469 


12,918 
21,391 
14,504 


14,586 
23,513 
15,973 


& 
8,132 
11,990 
9,224 


TotAls - 


5,259 


48,813 


54,072 


29,346 



The average number of persons receiving reUef, therefore, 
in the Stockport Union, during each of these three years, 
was 18,024, and the average number of persons who, as 
appears by the table already given*, were removed yearly 
under orders during the same period, was 665, or 3*7 per 
cent of those who constituted the mass of paupers during each 
year. Allowing for the immediate returns of many of the 
persons removed, it is therefore apparent, that the power of 



township which is manufactoring is no better off as regards trade. It would 
be better to keep him where his friends reside ; let him remain there till he 
is again wanted by his employer.*' — 5263. After the removals from Stock- 
port in 1842, **the masters were some time before they obtained hands ; when 
trade revived they had not a sufficiency of hands.'* — 5265. ** I think there was 
a period of six months before the full number of hands could be obtained again.** 
— 5268. ** The experience of 1842 confirms my opinion that it would be wise to 
do away with the law of settlement and removal altogether.** — 5271. "My 
opinion is that there was no advantage*' (in the removals of 1842) "corre- 
sponding with the misery caused.*' Mr. Coppock states (5281) that, out of the 
persons removed in 1842 (above, p. 321.), 250 returned at once to Stockport, 
so that less than 700 in fact were got rid of by removal ; 700 hands would, 
however, work a large factory. 

* Above, p. 321. t Report of the Lords' Committee, 1846, p. 583. 

T S 
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removal is of trifling use, fiA an aUeviation of local burdens in 
populous districts^ during severe temporary distress. 

Mn Coppoek informs me that the numbers of the preceding 
tabloj are those of the case$ ; and therefore include instances 
of persons who become chargeable more than once in each 
year, A correction is therefore required^ to enable us to 
compare exactly the number of persons removed^ with those 
relieved. 

Such a comparison will be accurately given by the follow* 
ing table for the ShefiSeld XJnion^ the rateable value of which 
is 165,788^, and which, in 1851, contained 103,602 inhabit- 
ants. The year preceding the 25th March^ 1849, was one of 
great depression in the trade of Sheffield, and of severe 
distress among its inhabitants. 



• 

Yeiur ending 
Lady-day, 


Amount of 

Poor Rata in 

the Pound. 


Number of Paupers. 


Per Centage of 

Paupers renamed 

on the Number 

reliered. 


Reliered (excluding 
Vagranti). 


Remored under 
Orders of Removal. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


3 
3 
6 

4 
3 


12,853 
13,123 
23,808 
16,728 
IV 70 


13 
33 

52 

74 
35 


•ooi 

•002 
•003 

•004 
•002 



Out of 10,685 additional claimants on parochial relief, in 
the year ended at Lady-day, 1849, only 19 were removed, 
under this law of settlement and removal ; yet in the year 
1848, the distress in Sheffield was very great ; and, as we 
see, the amount of poor-rate was twice as great in that year, 
as it was in the previous year. 

These data show that the supposed benefit of any power of 
removal is wholly illusory, and that no substantial relief 
from the burden of pauperism, as borne by populous place&i 
in times of great commercial distress, has ever been obtained, 
or ever will be obtained, from any such law. 

Indeed it seems that of late years, in many unions, a sense 
of the injury which forced removals cause, both to ratepayers 
and to the poor, has largely spread, and has eiSrect^d a great 
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diminution in the number of actual removals. Parish officers^ 
by avoiding the costs of removal^ not unfrequently save more 
than they expend in relieving those whom they might remove^ 
but do not ''A great deal of expense^ much bad feeling 
between parish and parish^ and a great deal of hardship to 
the poor themselves^ have been saved by this course."* 

The numerous evils attendant on actual removal of the 
poor, when they thus prev«it the carrying out the law, 
in effect compel the parishes of resident destitution to forego 
the only remedy given for enforcing relief by the parishes of 
settlement If, therefore, there be anything of reason or 
justice in the principle of a law of setdement, it nmst be the 
duty of the legislature, at least to provide means by which 
the burden of providing for settled poor, wherever resident, 
may more effectually be thrown on those who, according to 
the law, ought to bear it Such means would certainly be 
found in substituting an order for repayment of relief, in the 
place of the order of removal. 

When the conveyance of the poor man to a distant place of 
settlement, under an order of removal, is effected, and is not 
followed by his speedy return, it sometimes happens, as we 
have seen, that a revival of trade makes his labour wanted in 
the very place in which, shortly before, during a depression of 
trade, he could not find employment. The power of removal, 
if exercised freely during temporary stagnation of trade, so 
disperses the hands employed, as to make it extremely diflB- 
cult, if not impracticable, to regain them, when again wanted. 
Hence, some manufacturers, employing many hands, *^ find it 
imperative upon them to endeavour to find work for their 
people, even when trade is bad, and the sale of their manu- 
factures is but slow."t When manufacturers make such 

* Mr. Marriott, clerk to the Southwell Union, Reports to the Poor Law Board 
1850, p. 130. 

f Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 116. Mr. Hardist^, the head of 
a firm of extensive silk and crape manufacturers, employing more than 800 
hands in the town of Shepton Mallet in Somersetshire, complains, that whilst 
himself and his partners are compelled to maintain their own people, during a 
slack time, the settlement laws throw the most unfair burden upon them as 
ratepayers ; for, during the season when agricultural labourers have not em- 

T 4 
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sacrifices, to prevent the law of remoyal from being pat in 
force, we may feel well assured of the extreme inconyenience^ 
which is apt to result to all parties interested^ from the com- 
pulsory removal of poor workmen to places of settlement. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may safely be concluded^ that 
a change which should substitute the delivery of a mere order 
directing the payment of money, in the stead of an actoal 
removal of the indigent poor from one parish to another^ 
would, as far as it went, be a very decided improvement in 
the law ; but its realisation would still leave unchecked the 
greater part of the social evil which the poor-law legislation 
of the last two centuries has created and fostered, and would 
leave, in undiminished energy, most of the demoralising in- 
fluences to which that law still subjects the labouring popu- 
lation. 

ployment, thej fall upon the parish, and the landowners of neighbooring 
parishes, bj palling down cottages, compel Shepton Mallet to proyide a large 
part of the relief needed by poor people, whose residence alone is in Shepton 
liallet, but whose labour is employed in close parishes four or five mfles distant. 
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CHAP. xvn. 

PROPOSED REMEDY BY UNION SETTLEMENT AND UNION RATING. 

^stuat infelix angnsto limite. — Juvenal. 

That the substitution of the union, in the place of the parish, 
as the district of a pauper's settlement, would remove some 
existing inequalities in the incidence of the poor-rate, and 
would slightly palliate other evils of pauperism, may perhaps 
be conceded. But the review of former legislation shows, 
that the principle of district or union settlement, has been 
once tried in this country, during a long period, and rejected. 
The simple provision of the statute of Elizabeth, which, on 
that rejection, was substituted for the union or district settle- 
ment, was found capable of convenient administration, and, 
during a period of about sixty years, the evils of pauperism in 
England appear mainly to have arisen from neglect to carry 
out that simple provision. It must be admitted that, in 
our own day, the project of union setdement is likely to 
find favour with reluctant bit-by-bit reformers, men who 
never act on any principle except that of temporary expe- 
diency, and whose greatest triumph it would be to patch up 
or palliate for the moment, any evil, however great, and to 
leave to other hands the application of a real remedy, when-? 
ever inevitable necessity for such remedy might arise. It 
seems, also, that an idea has of late prevailed, that union 
settlement will prove a panacea for every evil of the poor law, 
and especially that it will remove the mequality in incidence 
of the poor-rate, which has long been complained of as exist- 
ing in different districts, even of the same union. It is un- 
doubtedly such inequality which has mainly caused the cry 
for union settlement, and union rating. This inequality " is 
so apparent," says a poor law inspector, ** and its injustice is 
so generally felt and inveighed against," that ** the propriety 
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of uniting such parishes for the joint support of the poor, can 
no longer be doubted."* It can certainly no longer be 
doubted, that a great change in the law is needed, and it 
may be conceded that a union of such parishes, for both 
settlement and rating, would be a sufficient remedy, in many 
cases, for the single evil of this inequality of burden. But, 
to make such union an effectual remedy, of even this single 
evil, it must include union rating, which shall deal with the 
union as if it were one parish, and shall levy the funds 
needed for relieving the poor, upon real property throughout 
the union, in proportion to the value of such property, with- 
out regard to the parish in which it is situate.t 

Inequality of burden, as now complained of, would, by tlic 

adoption of this proposal, be completely removed, so far as 

the relative contribution of different parts of each separate 

union is concerned ; but it may well be doubted, whether 

Buch a remedy would not be, in many respects, worse than 

the existing disease. Its adoption seems, in the first place, 

necessarily to involve greater interference with existing rights 

than is requisite for the reasonable adjustment of existing 

burdens. In some unions the effect would be to increase the 

rate, on some of the parishes, to an amount many times 

greater than that which such parishes had previously paid ; 

it would, in many imions, raise the rate on parishes which 

have heretofore maintained their poor at an expense of less 

than half the average of the burden throughout England, to 

double the amount of that average4 It seems to me that a 

sufficient ground for rejecting such a proposal is found in 

the fact that, in many of the districts which it would subject 

to an entirely new burden, the rates would be thus increased, 

♦ Report on the County of Northranberiand, hyW.lEL'Z Hawley, p. 190. 

-f A modification of this principle has been proposed ; and will be adverted 
to, in the next chapter. 

{ This would occur wherever a few parishes lightly burdened are in union 
wiUi many parishes, the burdens in which are heavy, as in the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Union, which pays an average rate of 2& 5d!. in the pound, and contains 
in the whole eleven parishes, of which Fenham now pays 4^., Heaton 7^dL, 
Elswick 8j(/., and Jesmond lid., making, an average of 7|dL for the four. 
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from au amoont much b^low^ to an amount greatly exceeding, 
the average rate of the whole country- Thia test may justly 
be considered as decisive against the adoption of the union 
area of taxation.* 

That there would not be wanting great inequalities between 
different unions, even at the very moment of adopting the 
new area of taxation, is apparent ; for the now average poor- 
rate of each union, if ascertained, will be found to be widely 
different even in different unions of the same county. In 
the Tewkesbury Union in Gloucestershire, the average of 
the year's rate is 10|d only in the pound, while that of 
the Dursley Union, in the same county, is Ss. 5|rf. In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, the Darlington Union pays, on 
the average, 8d., and the Reeth Union 2^. 6^rf. In North- 
umberland, the Haltwhistle Union 7d, and the Newcastle 
Union 2s. 5d. Not only would inequalities like these be 
created, but, in short, all pauperised districts^ containing 
unions such as are mentioned in a subjoined table f, would 
obtain no relief whatever from such a change as that 
proposed. 

The extent of inequality in amount of burden, which 
would at once be found in different unions, under the paltry 
reform of this *^ union settlement and union rating,** will 
receive further illustration, by a reference to a former chapter, 
in which the existing inequality of the burden of poor-rate, 
as borne by different unions and districts of the metropolis, 
is pointed out. J Every such instance of present inequality 
in distribution of that burden, would, by any scheme of 
mere union settlement and union rating, be left wholly unre- 
dressed. 

A Kst of unions^ six in each of the six different counties 



* Sir John M'Neill adopts the same eriterion : see Evidence before the Lords 
Committee on Parochial Assessments, 1&50, p. 376^ answer to question 2730. 
" Though I might largely increase the rate (of the parish that was to suffer by a 
change of rating), I would not be deterred by that, unless I was increasing it 
much above the average rate of the country,^ 

t Appendix, p. 389. 

X See Chapter II:, especially pp. 35. 38, 39, 40. 
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of Gloucester, Lincoln, Salop, Middlesex, North Riding of 
York, and Carnarvon, laid before a Select Committee of the 
Lords, on the 6th June, 1850, gives the following result as 
to the inequalities in the thirty-six unions there tabulated.* 



Average Rate in 
the Pound. 


Under U. 


At U., above 1«., 
and under 2«. 


Above is., and 
under Zs, 


Above 3«, and 
under 4s. 


At4«. 


Number of! 
Unions J 


14 


11 


6 


4 


1 



Now the inequality here shown to exist, in the incidence of 
the average poor-rate, as it falls on different unions, is just as 
great as the inequality ordinarily found to exist between the 
different parishes of a union. 

In some instances, the present difference in amount of poor- 
rate, levied for different parishes in the same union, is much 
less than is found in comparing the average poor-rates of 
different unions. In the Alnwick Union, of sixty-two 
parishes, there are only ten parishes in which the annual rate 
exceeds Is. in the pound, and of the ten, only one, Alnwick 
itself, in which it reaches 2s. In the Bedford Union, of 
forty-four parishes, the amount of poor-rate in each parish, in 
1847, was as follows : 



Average Rate in 
the Pound. 


Under Is. 


Above 1«., and 
under 2s. 


Above 29., and 
under Zs. 


Above 3f ., and 
under 4s. 


Above 4s. 


Number of! 
Parishes J 


5 


23 


13 


3 






The adoption of union settlement and rating would, no 
doubt, to some extent, diminish the number and extent of the 
instances of inequality in the incidence of the poor-rate ; and, 
if it should appear that any very great improvement would 
be effected, in the condition of the indigent poor, by such a 
change in the law, its advantages, in that respect, might, in. 



♦ See Mr. G. L. Hutchinson's evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Lords on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 171. 
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some measure, compensate for its utter inefficiencj, as a re- 
form in the incidence of the rate. 

But no substantial improvement in the labourer's condition 
could justly be looked forward to from any such trifling change 
in the law. By the substitution of union for parochial settle- 
ment, the narrow circle, within which labour has been so long 
restricted, would, undoubtedly, be somewhat enlarged, and a 
slight palliative of the injurious effects upon industry of the 
law of settlement would, therefore, be obtained ; but the ex- 
pectation of any great amount of benefit, from so slight a 
modification of the law, would certainly prove wholly illusory. 
It would seem that an opinion, in favour of union settlement, 
prevailed much more generally a few years ago, than it does 
now ; that recent discussion has done much to change that 
opinion ; and that a conviction of the utter insuflSciency of 
such a change in the law to remove the ills justly complained 
of, as resulting from the present law of settlement, and in any 
way materially to improve the condition of the labourer, has 
gradually spread, and is now very generally adopted. 

It is true there is a notion, so prevalent that it may be 
termed popular, according to which this change in the law 
would almost put an end to removals. The removals would 
be comparatively few, say the advocates of the plan, for the 
only interchange of paupers would be between unions instead 
of between parishes. So removals would diminish to one 
twenty-third of their present number, there being, on the 
average, twenty-three parishes in each union. 

Unfortunately, the internecine warfare of parishes, and its 
necessary and continual sacrifice of paupers and ratepayers, 
would not thus cease: the mere diminution in the number of 
citadels of the belligerents could not materially diminish 
either the number of the forces engaged, or the frequency of 
their conflicts. 

There is a palpable fallacy in thus contrasting the small 
number of 620 unions with 15,000 parishes, as if, in fixture, 
there would only be 620 orders of removal, for every 15,000 
which are now obtained. This fallacy was exposed, in 
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evidence given before the Commons' Committee of 1847. 
" Unions contain, on the average, twenty-three parishes,** 
says Mr. Richard Hall, then an assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, ** and I think it is evident, that every cluster of twenty- 
three parishes would be able to remove into every other 
parish in the kingdom, whether it were a union or not. In 
point of fact there would be, so to speak, one party re* 
moving from these 23 parishes, all the persons not settled 
in any of these parishes, instead of 23 parties, and there 
would be 580 parties* to be defendants in the removal, 
so to speak, instead of 14,980, as the number is now. All 
the non-settled paupers in a union would be removable out of 
that union, after the alteration, just as they are now ; only 
they would not be removable from one parish to another in 
the union. If a non-settled pauper were dwelling in a union 
of twenty- three parishes, and the law were altered in the 
manner proposed, there would be only twenty-two parishes 
out of all the parishes in the country into which he could not be 
removed. — In asking for opinions on unioii settlement, and in 
discussing it at boards of guardians, I find that is the view 
they take of it at once. They alwaya say, * It would do 
nothing for us ; we do not remove as between parishes in our 

own union.' "t 

Removals between parishes in the same union have cer- 
tainly been very rare, throughout the whole country. In 
many cases, any question of disputed settlement, between 
two parishes in the same union, is referred to the decision 
of the Boai*d of Guardians f ; if the facts are admitted, and a 
point of law is the only matter in dispute, parishes in the 
same union frequently state a case for the opinion of counsel 



* Kr. Hall refers to the number of nnions existing in 1847. 

t Mr. Hall's answers, 6991 and 6999, to questions put bj the Select Com* 
mittee of the Commons, in 1847 ; see the Sixth Report, pp. 236, 237. 

I Sixth Beport of the Commons' C(»nmittee, 1847, J. Livesej (Onardian of 
the Preston Union, in Lancashire), 6172. "The decision in our union, of the 
Board of Guardians, has always been considered final : we have never had a sht^ 
case of removal within the union since it was formed." 
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of some standing at the bar, agreeing to be bound by his 
decision. Thus, in some parts of the country, " cases of dis- 
puted settlement, belonging to two places in the same union, 
are never taken into court." * 

An elaborate statistical inquiry would probably show that 
the utmost mitigation of the grievance experienced by rate- 
payers and paupers, in removals and consequent litigation, 
would be measured by a diminution of orders of removal in 
the proportion of one in ten, and of appeals against them in 
about the same proportion.! The change of legal adviser, 
respecting settlements and appeals, from the attorney of each 
parish to the clerk of the guardians of each union, might 
make a difference in the costs of litigation ; it would probably 
increase them in some unions, and diminish them in others. 

It is moreover to be feared, that although the fixing a pauper 
by settlement, in a union, instead of a parish, will not sub- 
stantially diminish the evils of the present law, as they affect 
either the poor man or the ratepayer, yet the change may 
have some injurious consequences, beyond those pointed out ; 
and, upon the whole, do more harm than good. It will, in 
the first place, necessitate a considerable change in the staff 
of union officers : but I shall assume such change to be 
effected in the best possible way ; and that any increase in 
the expense of administration, which might be incurred, ia 
not worth notice. A much graver objection to the plan is, 
that it would, on the average, reduce the interest of each 
guardian, in examining into any case of alleged destitution 
in his own parish, to the twenty-third part of its present 
amount ; for there are, on the average, twenty-three parishes 

* Mr, Bryant, Clerk to the Wimbome and Cranbome Union, Beports to the 
Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 123. 

t The same witness (Sixth Beport of Commons' Committee, 1847, 6697, 6698.) 
gives exact statistical details on the subject, for a population of 1,177,365 (in 
46 unions containing 554 parishes), and shows that in a whole year 668 orders 
were made directing removal from within a union to some place without it, 
of which 77 were litigated, and in the whole 600 executed ; the whole number 
of orders between parishes, bo^ of which were dtuate in the same union, was 
only 66, of which 5 only were litigated^ and 53 only executed. 
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in every union. After such a change, the guardian would 
not attend to the union interests, as he now does to those 
of his own parish. It is well known that the establishment 
or union charges at present existing, are not the object of 
the same vigilant and jealous care with which every parochial 
burden is regarded. 

The probable result of abrogating the parochial and adopt- 
ing this union settlement would be, the necessary transfer of 
duties, now well performed by the unpaid guardians, to paid 
officers ; and such result would be a great, and, I thinks a 
most injudicious change. It would not only cause additional 
expense in the administration of the altered law ; but would 
amount to an unnecessary step towards the centralisation of 
powers, which are still vested in independent local autho- 
rities, and the due administration of which powers is now 
guaranteed, both by the existing local interest of tl^ose in 
whom they are vested, and by the amply sufficient control 
of the Poor Law Board. 

Moreover, the proposed union settlement would be wholly 
inoperative, to redress many existing grievances which have 
arisen since the passing of 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., and equally so 
to prevent future hardship, in the extremely unequal incidence 
of the poor-rate, in the various instances pointed out, and 
also in other cases, such as that of Norwich, and some large 
towns. Yet, powerless for good, as the substituted system 
would be, in various important classes of cases of existing in- 
equality and hardship, it would nevertheless, in another class 
of cases (equally entitled to consideration in any alteration of 
the law), be irresistible for evil, in producing sudden, violent, 
and wholly unnecessary disturbance of actual burdens. The 
change would, in truth, overturn and confound all existing 
rights and duties, attached to the possession of property in 
respect of parochial rates, and would do this, too, with a 
rudeness and injustice so gross and unendurable, that, as is 
admitted by an apologist of the project, it would be requisite 
for some of the existing unions to be entirely reconstructed, 
" remodelled," before they could endure the shock of so sudden 
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and violent an attack and devastation. **Ido not think,** 
says an assistant Poor Law Commissioner, in advocating the 
change, ** that there would be a large number of unions that 
would require remodelling ; but if no power of remodelling 
was given, I think a considerable amount of inconvenience 
would result in individual instances, but I think they are few 
compared to the whole." * Perhaps so ; if they amount to 
only ten per cent, of the whole, there will be more than sixty 
unions so circumstanced. Whatever the number, great care 
and consideration of the cases of expected injury, and of the 
new union arrangements, as preliminaries to any legislative 
establishment of union settlement and rating, would be re- 
quired ; and the necessity of any such preliminary investiga- 
tions and decisions, constitutes another objection to the 
change. Lastly, the authority of parishioners in vestry, 
which still exists to some extent, and ought, perhaps, rather 
to be increased than diminished, would, the moment ** union 
settlement and rating " became the law of the land, be practi- 
cally abrogated for all purposes relating to the poor. 

Such a change could only be justified on the clearest proof 
that the great national benefit which it seeks for, and a very 
small part alone of which it could secure, is unattainable by 
less violent means. It will be shown plainly enough, here- 
after, that a modification of the present mode of levying the 
poor-rate may be adopted, which, setting the labourer free 
from any bondage of a settlement, will nevertheless, pre- 
serve a sufficient local interest in the administration of relief, 
to make it practicable, substantially to continue all existing 
local authorities in the performance of their present functions. 
At the same time, this better proposal will protect the owners 
of property from such sudden and extreme alteration, in the 
amount of their burdens, as union rating would, in many 
instances, effect, and will produce a reasonable approach to 
equalisation of present inequalities, in numerous and im- 
portant classes of cases, which would be left comparatiA^ely 
without redress, by the adoption of union rating. 

* Second and Third Beports of the Commons' Committee, Mr. Gulson, p. 52. 
question 1313. 

Z 
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Upon the whole, therefore, the probable benefits of the 
change, which has been considered in this chapter, do not 
coantervail its inherent inconveniences and dangers; and 
since, at the very most, it would, from omitting totally to re- 
peal the law of settlement, only palliate to a small extent, the 
main evils of our pauper code, it deserves no further serious 
consideration. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

PROPOSED REMEDIES. — UNION RATING. — CHARGE ON THE CON- 
SOLIDATED FUND. — NATIONAL RATE ON REAL PROPERTY. — 
NATIONAL PROPERTY TAX. — SPECIAL INCOME TAX. ASSESS- 
MENT OP TITHE COMMUTATION RENT CHARGE. — TRANSFER TO 
THE STATE OF ALL ESTABLISHMENT OR UNION CHARGES. — 
TRANSFER TO THE STATE OF PART OF THE CHARGE OP LUNATIC 
PAUPERS. 

Others apart sat on a hill retir'd. 
In thought more elevate, and reason'd high : — 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ! 
Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope. Milton. 

Various plans have been put forward for raising the fands 
needed to relieve the poor. The rdsing of these funds has 
always been a burden on land ; and^ in making any attempt 
equitably to adjust, between the several classes of the com- 
munity, the pressure of general taxation, the legislature will 
always bear in mind, on the one hand, that the real estate of 
England is exclusively burdened with poor-rate and other 
local taxes ; and, on the other hand, that the land tax is in- 
considerable. It is quite true, that some of these local taxes 
are as old as the Conquest ; that even the poor-rate has existed 
during more than two hundred and fifty years, under the 
very words of the statute of Queen Elizabeth, and was, in its 
origin, a substitution for a burden which had been mainly 
borne by the land, from the time when Christianity was first 
established in the island. And it is equally true, that the 
owners of real estate in England enjoy, as a class, some 
peculiar and not insignificant advantages over owners of 
other property. But all these burdens and privileges, of 

Z 2 
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land and landowner^ are sure to meet with ample considera- 
tion in parliament^ whenever a serious attempt shall be made 
towards eflFecting a just and satisfactory repartition of the 
general taxation of the country. 

All the various plans which will be considered in this 
chapter, have been suggested, as more equitable than the 
present mode of raising the funds required for the relief of 
pauperism, and equally assume the repeal of the law of set- 
tlement, and provide for the distribution of relief where it 
may be needed. There is, however, a great difference 
between these plans in their modes of raising the many 
millions which they yearly distribute ; and, according as one 
or the other of them shall be adopted, an equally great dif- 
ference in social consequences, to all classes of the commu- 
nity, may probably ensue. I propose briefly to state these 
plans, and to point out some of the objections which may 
justly be urged against each of them. Having done so, I 
shall venture to suggest a mode of raising the funds for the 
relief of the poor, which possibly may be found preferable to 
any hitherto put forward. 

It may safely be assumed that, on the repeal of the law of 
settlement, it would be wise and necessary to provide a better 
mode than the present of raising the fiinds for relieving 
pauperism. The first suggestion made is, that a union rating 
should be established. In what respect does such a proposal 
recommend itself as a provision for the state of things to be 
produced by repealing the law of settlement ? Every topic 
which was urged in the last chapter against such a mode of" 
raising the funds required for the relief of the poor will 
equally apply now. The objections urged against a union 
rating, as coupled with a union settlement, seem to lose none 
of their weight by supposing the law of settlement to be 
wholly repealed. Perhaps they are rather strengthened than 
weakened by that supposition. If such repeal of the law 
of settlement would be likely to expose particular localities^ 
especially the great manufacturing towns, to an occasional 
aggravation of their local burdens, greater than any already 
experienced, so much more grave are the reasons against^ 
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inflicting on the owners of land, heretofore comparatively free 
from the burden of pauperism, an equal share of the sorrows 
and sins of its neighbours, " three, or four, or five miles " off.* 
Terrible local distress arises whenever a great focus 
of manufacturing industry is obliged to come to a sudden 
temporary stoppage in the career of its material prosperity ; 
and so to exhibit, in all their concentration and horror, those 
sufferings of the many which seem to be everywhere the fatal 
and inseparable accompaniment of the aggregation of capital 
in the hands of the few. It may be, that in order to alleviate 
the sufferings produced by such a temporary crisis, a rate in 
aid over a wide district, or even a contribution of some kind 
of assistance from the State itself, might not unjustly be 
called for. And at all events it is clear, that, on the repeal 
of the law of settlement and removal, a union rating will not 
effect a reasonable adjustment of the burden now so unequally 
pressing on those by whom pauperism is supported, and that 
some other remedy, for the inequalities present and future of 
which ratepayers may justly complain, ought to be devised 
and adopted. 

A modification of this plan of union rating, and an approach 
towards a more centralised system, is found in a proposal of 
an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, Mr. G. Pigott, ^^ That 
every poor person, for every purpose of relief, shall be deemed 
settled wherever he becomes destitute ; that the poor of the 
whole kingdom shall be relieved from one general fund, under 
the control of government commissioners ; that this fiind shall 
be supplied by payments from the ratepayers of each union 
throughout the kingdom, in the proportion of their last calcu- 
lated average payments, for the relief of their poor ; that, after 
each lapse of three years, new averages be taken of the 
amount of relief legally administered within the union during 
each of the three preceding years, which new averages shalb 
regulate the payments of each imion to the general fund 

* Second and Third Reports of the Commons' Committee of 1847, Question 
1359. Evidence of Mr. Gulson (an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner)—" What 
^rea would you add to such a town as Nottingham ? — I would add an area of 
perhaps three, or four, or five miles." 

Z 3 
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during the three years ensuing ; that each union be constituted 
as one parish, for the purposes of rating ; and that the pay^ 
ments of each parish^ to the union rate, be fixed in perpetuity^ 
at the proportion which the expenditure of each parish, for the 
relief of the poor, bore to the expenditure of the union on the 
26th August, 1847-* 

This plan would cause future payments towards the relidT 
of pauperism to be made by parishes quite irrespectively of 
the amount of actual destitution calling for relief in each 
parish : the burden would be apportioned among the parishes 
of each union in proportion to their relative payments, at the 
time when the new principle was first adopted. Enormous 
inequalities of burden would soon grow up under such a 
scheme : and in less than half a century, parishes of the 
greatest pauperism would, in many places, be those of the 
least payment towards the relief of that pauperism. 

Any plan of union rating, tending thus to stereotype in- 
equalities of burden, existing at the moment of adopting the 
new proposal, and to make future proportions of charge 
between different parishes depend on averages of the amount 
t)f their past or present burdens, seems to be wholly inadmis- 
sible. Twenty years, under such an arrangement, would 
suffice, in districts where changes of population are rapid, to 
produce a result of great inequality and oppression. A whole 
parish, with a poor-rate commuted at one-fifteenth part of the 
amount now paid by the rest of the union, might, by change 
of circumstances, contain property, equal in rateable value to 
half that of the whole union, and might contain much more 
than half the pauperism of the whole union, yet it would still 
contribute, according to the plan proposed, only one-fifteenth 
part towards the maintenance of the pauperism which it had 
itself mainly created. 

Of all the various projects which have been put forward 
for a new distribution of the burden of pauperism, the most 
violent and revolutionary is that which would ignore or re- 
pudiate the traditions and obligations of centuries, and would 

♦ Fifth Report from the Select Committee on Settlement and Poor Removal, 
1847, p. 5C. Question 3433. 
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provide for the poor out of the consolidated fund alone. Such 
spoliation of the industrial classes, who mainly pay the general 
taxation of the country, accompanied by -such a withdrawal 
from the poor of their right and guarantee of subsistence, now 
secured on the whole rental of the landowner, is not likely 
«ver to be adopted, or generally approved, in England. It 
has been well said of Religion and Charity, that, in this 
country, they have the guarantee of landed property, and are 
its safeguards in return. "All those who value genuine 
piety, the pure offspring of our Established Church, and who, 
unprejudiced by the abuse of the poor laws, still venerate 
their humane origin, and appreciate their utility when 
cautiously administered, all these (and they form the best 
part of our community) will strenuously resist any change of 
security, or transfer of the charge from land to funds* The 
clergy and the landowners, the poor and the proprietors, are 
coparceners in the soil ; they must stand or fall together on 
their existing tenure."* 

It seems unnecessary to add anything further to the ob- 
servation already made on this iniquitous and insensate 
scheme. Its gigantic injustice is only equalled by its stu- 
pendous folly, t 

Another plan is that of a national rate on real property, 
which would, in the main, keep the burden on the same 
shoulders as have heretofore borne it; but, by centralising the 
whole administration, would strike a fatal blow at the prin- 
ciple and practice of local government, would necessarily 
remove local safeguards, would destroy local interest in the 
administration of the funds raised for relieving the poor, 
and would tend greatly and rapidly to increase the general 
burden of pauperism. 

Two of the answers of Sir John McNeill, the judicious 
chairman of the Board of Supervision for Relief of the 

* Sir James Graham, Com and Currency, p. 16. 

t See above, p. 135., note *. Some of the immediate conseqaences which 
would necessarily follow from the adoption of such a plan, are well pointed out 
by Mr. Cornewall Lewis, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Lords on Parochial Assessments, 1850, Answer to Question 2357. 

Z 4 
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Poor in Scotland, given before the Lords' Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, in 1850, suggest the chief objections 
to any such national rate. *^ It must be borne in mind that a 
poor-rate is, in its nature, unlimited; it is limited only by the 
necessities and rights of the parties who are to be relieved ; 
you, therefore, would propose to raise from one portion of the 
community an unlimited amount of money, to be paid to 
another portion of the community by parties who have no 
sufficient immediate interest in keeping down the expenditure* 
As an instance of the laxity which is produced by a national 
fund of that description, I think it is sufficient to look to the 
readiness with which people, for local purposes, seek for funds 
from the revenue of the country. We all contribute to the 
revenue of the country ; but we contribute in so small a pro- 
portion to the whole fund, that wherever a fund is wanted 
for local purposes, every body is ready to increase the general 
taxation of the country, if he can get a considerable sum for 
his local purposes. — It is certainly consistent with my expe- 
rience, that if the public money can; be got for local purposes^ 
no one is deterred from seeking it, because it may increase 
the general taxation of the country. In the same way, in 
respect to the poor fund, if it is to be a general fund for the 
whole country, each parish, at the risk of increasing the general 
taxation for the poor, will endeavour to get as much for itself 
as it can, and you will, therefore, have a competition in extra- 
vagance, as I believe, instead of a competition in economy." * 
Again ; the same witness, in answering the question, whether 
his conclusion was, that ^Uhe only practical safety in the 
administration of the poor law is in establishing a narrow 
and close connexion between the taxation necessary to raise 
the pecuniary means, and the application of those pecuniary 
means, in each case?" justly said, " I think that a very close 
connexion must be established, in order to be safe; but I 
would guard myself against pretending to define what the 
best limit is ; because, while on the one hand you require to 

* Report of the Select CoTnmittee of the House of Lords, appointed to coii- 
sider the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, Session 1850 ; answer to 
Question 2693. 
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preserve that close connexion with the man's own personal 
interest who administers the poor funds^ on the other hand^ 
yon must so extend your area of taxation, as not to throw an 
undue burden upon parts of the community which are inca- 
pable of bearing it" 

The present mode of collection of poor-rate in England, 
the application of the fund on the spot where it is raised, and 
by those who have contributed to raise it, has unquestionably 
prevented the occurrence of far greater evils than any which 
have, as yet, been felt under the poor laws. Great as are the 
evils of the existing law, it would nevertheless, be better to 
bear them, than to fly to others, the extent of which cannot 
be measured, or even estimated. Had a national fund been 
provided for relieving the poor in 1795, when the allowance 
system was first introduced, it is pretty plain that the institu- 
tion of National Workhouses, or Ateliers Nationaux^ as our 
neighbours recently called analogous establishments, would, 
in a few years, have swallowed up much of the accumulated 
capital of the country. The wealth of England would have 
been unequal to feed such a ravenous communism^ increasing 
daily by what it fed on. 

It will appear, in the next chapter, that a rational remedy 
for many of the existing evils of our pauperism may be found, 
without abandoning the principle of local government, and 
without plunging into any such unfathomed abyss as that of 
a national charge. 

The next project is a general property tax, specially appro- 
priated to the relief of the poor. The liability, in strict law, of 
inhabitants of a parish, to be included in the poor-rate, under 
the statute of Elizabeth, in respect of visible and personal 
property locally found in the parish*, has been the pretext on 

* The Court of King's Bench decided, in the latter part of the ISthcentoiy, 
when Lord Kenyon was chief justice, that ** stock hi trade, If it he the property 
of the person in possession, and productive, is rateable to the poor." (Bex r. 
Darlington, Term Reports, vol. Ti. p. 468.) In cases which occurred previously. 
Lord Mansfield had strongly leant against holding personal property to be 
within the statute of Elizabeth. (Rex v. Ringwood, Cowper^s Reports, p. 326.) 
But the ordinary practice continued unaltered ; and, as a general rule, personal 
property has not been rated, even in the cases in which it was declared to be 
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which this most unwise and unjust proposal for so violent a 
change in the distribution of the burden of maintaining the 
poor has been rested. Such a proposal would transfer the 
burden of pauperism to the State, but would raise the requisite 
funds by a general tax on income, derived from personal as well 
as real property. This plan is wholly inadmissible, on the same 
grounds as render inadmissible any other general state pro- 
vision. Such a change would also be open to objection on 
the score of injustice, in suddenly removing, or reducing by 
half, one of the direct taxes to which real property is liable, 
and which, in substance, real property alone has paid in this 
country. It would also be open to some of the objections 
which are found to exist in Scotland, against any assessment 
on '^ means and substance." Such assessment, when resorted 
to, usually produces either gross injustice or gross fraud.* 

The Earl of Malmesbury has proposed a plan for substi- 
tuting, instead of all parochial rates for reUef of the poor, a 
special tax, to be assessed and levied as an income tax. This 
proposal has been expounded by its author, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. Its adoption would undoubtedly 

rateable. The whole extent of this rateabilitj is, that *' personal property, if 
ffisUfk and profitable, is rateable." (Begina v. Lumsdaine, Adotphus jr EOis's 
Reports, vol. x. p. 157.) Erer since the year 1840, the strict right to tax Tisible 
personal property has been suspended bj temporary statutes, which have been 
highly beneficial, by reUeving overseers from a duty which, in the existing 
condition of society, it is absolutely impossible for them to perform. 

* Sir John M*Nelll (Minutes of Evidence before the Lords Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 367. ; Answer to Question 2660.) says, **From 
.the year 1845-6, when the Board of Supervision made its first report, till the 29th 
of June, 1850, there has been an increase in the number of parishes assessed of 
198 ; of those 198, 193 have resolved to assess upon rental, and five upon means 
and substance.'* The few new instances of adopting the assessment on means 
and substance seem to have arisen from a deshre of ratepayers ** to catch some one 
wealthy individual in the parish." In one case, ** a person who considered him- 
self as improperly assailed in this way, successfully resisted it by an arrangement 
of his property with his family, which put it out of the power of the parish to 
touch it." In the city of Glasgow it ha& recently been thought fit to abandon 
all attempts to rate on means and substance, and to recur to the better principle 
of rating on rental of real estate. In the attempt to rate on means and sub- 
stance it was found, that the amount to be paid by each individual became a 
matter of mere arrangement bct^veen him and the parochial board. (Sir John 
M*Neill, ibid., Answer to Question 2664.) 
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have the eflFect of relieving the landowner from about three- 
fourths of his present burden ; and a great part of the burden 
so removed from accumulated capital, would be placed on 
productive labour. The noble lord fitinkly avows, that he 
means his proposed income tax, under the name of poor tax, 
to affect all incomes, " down to the smallest."* Any skilled 
labourer earning from three to four pounds a week (and there 
are many such in manufacturing and commercial districts), 
would therefore be liable to pay, like any landowner with ten 
thousand a-year, both under Sir Robert Peel's general income 
tax, and under Lord Malmesbury's special income tax:. 
But, under the measure now proposed for adoption, the 
labourer who earned only 10«. or 12^. weekly, although 
exempt from the general income tax, would, even the day 
before, or the day after his own chargeability to his parish, 
be liable to pay this additional impost on the wages of his 
labour, in order to exempt landowners fix>m a part of the 
burden of poor-rate, which, in an " ignorant impatience of tax- 
ation," some of them are anxious to place on any shoulders 
other than their own. 

His Lordship adds, — what he calls "the most important of 
all," — that he fixes a maximum I " Therefore there is not the 
danger which a national tax would have connected with it, of 
people having an uncertain sum to pay : if you look the thing 
in the face, you know the worst at once ; you know that for 
ten or twenty years, or whatever term you please to fix, this 
national tax, called the poor tax, cannot be levied beyond the 
amount of 5,300,000?., but that it may be less than that, if the 
country increases in prosperity, and the parishes are well 
managed." t 

As the only argument or commentary called for by this 
project, which is open to at least every objection urged against 
the adoption of a general property or income tax, I refer to the 
ancient story of King Canute, and his command to the waves 
of the sea, not to advance beyond the line which he had drawn. 

* Report of the Lords' Committee on the Laws relatmg to Parochial Assess- 
ments ; Minntes of Evidence, Qaestions 2419 and 2420, and Answers, 
t Ibid. p. 332. ; answer to Question 2417. 
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Among the different classes of society which are interested 
in the just repartition of the burden of local taxes, the bene- 
ficed clergy stand in a very prominent rank. Any inequality 
in the incidence of that burden on tithe commutation rent 
charge, as compared with other real estate, must press with 
great force on the owners of so large an amount of that yalu- 
able kind of property. Greatly indeed, is it to be regretted, 
that excess of zeal, and lack of discretion, should have been 
displayed by some of the most respectable witnesses, but most 
injudicious advocates, who have given testimony and argued, 
in behalf of the inferior clergy in this matter. The justice of 
the complaint made by the clergy respecting the mode of 
assessment to parochial rates, now very generally prevalent 
in parishes, seems however, notwithstanding what has been 
said by their advocates, to be unquestionable. 

So long as it shall be the interest of those who make rates 
to have the total valuation for poor-rate in each parish lower 
than its true amount, so long will the clergy suffer as they 
now do, and pay more than their fair share of such rates* 
The annual value of real property, as assessed for different 
purposes, in 1847, in thirteen parishes of the county of 
Bedford, appears to have been as follows*: — 



Annnal Value of Property in Thirteen Paritbet of Bedfordshire. 

assessed in 1847 to 


Expended in the same 

Thirteen Parishes, in 

Relief of the Poor. 


Property Tax. 


County Rate. 


Poor Rate. 


£ 
92,522 


£ 
77,530 


£ 
69,933 


£ 
6,547 



The total amount of tithe commutation rent charge included 
in these several assessments was 4979t Oa. 4Jd Now, this 
rent charge will appear at its full amount in the lowest of the 
three assessments ; its value is always known : and, looking 
at the difference in the above assessments in these thirteen 
parishes, it may safely be assumed that the occupiers are 
generally rated to poor-rate at a sum about 25 per cent below 

* For the details, see Appendix. 
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the real rateable value of their holdings ; in other words, the 
clergyman pays on the ftdl value of his rent charge, and the 
landowner, by his tenants, pays on only three-fourths of the 
value of his farm. 

' The obvious remedy for this manifest inequality and in- 
justice is a better mode of rating. The insufficiency of the 
Parochial Assessments Act to effect its object has long been 
notorious. One single valuation ought to be used for all 
local and other rates. It is preposterous and absurd to incur 
the expense and trouble of having separate valuations for 
poor-rate, highway-rate, property tax assessment, and so 
many other rates and assessments, all imposed mainly on the 
same property, and all easy to levy on the basis of one single 
valuation, and to collect by the hand of one single collector. 

Instead of advocating so simple a reform, giving complete 
redress to the clergy, for a real grievance of which they most 
justly complain, their right reverend and reverend repre- 
sentatives have contended for an impracticable rating of 
personal property, or an unfounded exemption of the clergy 
in respect of the value of their spiritual ministrations. 

A venerable archdeacon has even expressed the opinion, 
that, " if you go back to the original endowment, you should 
likewise go back, if it were possible, to the mind of the person 
who so endowed the benefice. Had he at all conceived that, 
in five or six centuries, all these new burdens would have 
been laid upon his endowment, the endowment would, in all 
probability, have been increased by him in consideration of 
them."* It may, perhaps, be owned, that the obligation of the 
statute of Elizabeth is a **new burden'* as to property in 
lay hands ; but a little consideration of the history of tithes, 
and of the ancient duty of the clergy to maintain and 
relieve the poor, shows that those who gave tithes to the 
church would not have been likely to increase their donations, 
had they known that an average payment of about Is. 7cL in 
the IL yearly would be the whole contribution legally ex- 

* Beport of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Laws relatmg 
to Parochial Assessments,' 1&50, p. 277. ; answer to Question 2075. 
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pected, in 1852, from the inferior clergy, towards the relief 
of their poor parishioners. 

The title of the clergyman to his rent charge is now 
precisely the same as that of any layman to the same kind of 
property*, or of any landowner to his ordinary rent; and it 
is to be regretted that a claim to exemption, destitute of all 
legal foundation, should be thus put forward, tending, as it 
does, to obstruct a practicable reform, and to perpetuate in- 
justice, under which the clergy themselves suffer. 

Reference has already been made to the establishment or 
xmion charges, which, in terms first created by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, have since been largely extended. 
They now include, among other things, the whole expenditure 
in respect of many of the poor, such, for instance, as are irre- 
moveable from any parish by reason of tUe statute 9 & 10 
Vict c 66.t 

Two years ago a proposal was made by Mr. D'Israeli, 
^' that from the 25th March, 1850, the establishment charges 
for the relief of the poor should be defrayed out of the general 
revenue of the State : " and it was added, ^' No one can attempt 
to contend, that the burden of the establishment charges have 
been inherited or acquired with the estates which the owners 
of laud now hold. The time at which those charges were 

* Lay lords appear to hare obtained possession of tithes and other ecclesiastical 
property at an eiarlj period. Such holdings were very common in the 1 1th and 
12th centuries, and restrictions were placed on the transfer of such property from 
laymen to the church. The exchequer of Normandy, in the year 1210, decided, 
that the tithes of a knight's fee, when so in the hands of a layman, might be giyen 
in alms, that is, bestowed on the church, (for the terms were in those days syno- 
nymous,) provided they did not exceed the third part of the whole inheritance. 
Bmssel {Usoffe genSral des Fiefs, tom. ii. p. 839.), **DecimsB de foedo loricn 
possunt deemosynarij si non excedant tertiam partem illius hereditatis." See also 
Marnier, JEtablisgements et Coutitmes, Assises et Arrits de VEchiquier de Nonmmdie 
au treizihne sikile. A constitution of Saint Louis (a.d. 1269) gave complete 
authority to the lay holders of tithes to convey them to the church, without any 
consent of the king. (Brussel, L c p. 841.) 

t Above, p. 278. An obscurely worded clause of the statute 11 & 12 Vict, 
c 103. s. 5. (interpreted by Begina v. Wigton, New Sessions Cases, vol. iv, 
p. 476.), has added the cost of maintenance of a considerable class of lunatic 
paupers to the previous items of establishment charges. 
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created is not so much within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant of this house, as rather of the youngest."* 

It may properly be observed, that many of the charges al- 
luded to are, in reality, as old as the poor law, and have always 
been a parochial burden. Their name of establishment or 
imion charges merely indicates that they are apportioned 
among the different parishes of each union, according to the 
rule prescribed by statute, and already adverted tcf Th©' 
proposer of this scheme stated, in moving its adoption, ^^ it is 
perfectly well known that these charges are not necessarily 
connected with local administration, and virtually are almost 
entirely independent of it. Such a change would have no 
bearing whatever upon our admirable system of self-govern- 
ment; — that system would remain intact, its machinery un- 
altered, its chain df checks and control as before." J 

* Mr. D'Israeli, on his motion in the House of Commons for a Committee to 
take into its consideration such revision of the poor laws as might mitigate the 
distress of the agricultural classes, made on I9th February, 1850. (Hansard, 
Third Series, toL cviii. p. 1041.) The honourable member thought fit, on this 
motion, to speak as follows of Lord John Bussell and the house of Bedford. 
** Neither is it true with respect to veiy considerable portions of the land of 
England (that it was inherited or enjoyed subject to poor-rates). I cannot 
forget," proceeded Mr. D'Israeli, with curious infelicity, ** that I am standing 
opposite the noble Lord, the son of one of our greatest houses, a house which I 
am willing to admit has exercised its vast possessions for the honour and dignity 
of England — which certainly did not inherit or otherwise acquire those vast 
possessions, subject to the provisions of the 43rd of Elizabeth. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, the assertion is not true." No doubt the house of Bedford pos* 
sesses extensive domains, which, until the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VUJL, were the property of the Church, but were, on that very account, 
as has been seen above, especially subjected to the burden of maintaining the 
poor. They were not, it is true, acquired subject to the provisions of the statute 
of 43rd of Elizabeth ; but it is equally true that the old Church lands are the only 
lands in England, of which it can be said, that they have always been liable to 
the burden of maintaining the poor, latterly under the statutory provisions which 
the Reformation introduced, formerly under the not less binding obligation 
which the Church acknowledged. But on a serious parliamentary discussion, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, as to the desirableness of a change in 
the incidence of poor-rate, it can hardly be worth while to consider the burdens 
of land, in respect ormaintaihing the poor, prior to the statute of Elizabeth. If 
a usage of 250 years cannot' give a title or create an obligation, it would be 
difficult to say what can. 

t 4 & 5 Will 4, c. 76. s. 28., and above, p. 278. 

J Hansard, Third "Series, vol cviii.' p. 1040i 
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That these ideas are utterly unfounded, is apparent to every 
one who knowsVhat is the meaningof the words ^^establishment 
charges." One of such charges being the relief bestowed on all 
persons exempt from removal, under the statute 9 & 10 Vict, 
c. 66.9 it follows that a necessary and immediate consequence of 
throwing the establishment charges on the State would be to 
separate, from the general pauperism of every parish^ a class 
of poor to be provided for by the State alone. 

A condition of things would thus be produced unlike any- 
thing known in any other country of Europe, but closely re- 
sembling what has long prevailed in one of the states of the 
North American Union. In Massachusetts, the whole of such 
relief as is given by overseers of parishes to casual and non- 
settled poor, has long been a national burden. 

Destitution, even in a young country, sS'ems to " grow by" 
what it feeds on," when fed by the State; and Massachu- 
setts, which has been so unwise as to make this state pro- 
vision for part of its poor, suffers more from pauperism 
than any other state in the Union.* In the year 1820^ 
the amount so expended in Massachusetts was five times as 
great as it had been in 1793, only twenty-seven years before. 
Legislation has been had recourse to on various occasions (in 
1798, 1821, 1823, and 1830), to ensure a very strict admi- 
nistration of this relief. Nevertheless, the expense of relieving 
the state poor in Massachusetts attained to nearly an equal 
amount with the whole expense of relieving the settled poor 
of the country ; and at length commissioners were appointed 
to report to the House of Representatives on the pauper 
system of the state. Their Report is printed in the Appen- 

* Foreign Commanicationa; Appendix F. to the Report of the Commissioners 
for Inquiring into the Poor Laws, 1834 ; Paper No. 6. p. 57. F. By a Beport 
of the Secretary of State of New York, Feh. 9. 1824, it appeared that in seyeral 
States of the Union, the number of paupers, in proportion to the population, was 
asfoUows: — 

New York - - - - - 1 in 220 

Massachusetts - - - - - 1 in 68 

Ck)nnecticut - - - - - 1 in 150 

New Hampshire - - • - 1 in 100 

Delaware - - - - • 1 in 227 
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dix of Foreign Communications, subjoined to the *^ Report of 
the Commissioners for Inquiry into the Administration of the 
Poor Laws," published in 1834. 

The commissioners advert to the proportion which the 
State's poor had borne to the parish, or town's poor, as in 
itself " a fact of startling interest." A passage in the Report 
of these commissioners shows some of the results of such a 
State provision in Massachusetts. " It is not to be doubted 
that a large proportion of this excess of the State's poor more 
or less assisted during the year, consists of those who are called 
in the statements herewith presented, * wandering or travelling 
poor.' The single fact of the existence among us of this 
class of fellow-beings, especially considered in connexion with 
the facts that nearly all of them are Staters poor, and that, to a 
great extent, they^have been made what they are by the Staters 
provision for them, brings the subject before us in a bearing 
in which we scarcely know whether the call is loudest to the 
pity we should feel for them, or the self-reproach vnth which 
we should recur to the measures we have sanctioned, and which 
have alike enlarged their numbers and their misery." 

It may fairly be inferred, that, if the establishment charges 
of unions, as now existing, were transferred to the State, a 
great temptation would be held out to all local authorities to 
increase those charges : they probably would soon exceed, in 
amount, all other expenditure for relief of the poor : would 
become an intolerable burden to the tax-payer : and, at the 
same time, a source of demoralisation and degradation to the 
whole class of receivers of such relief. 

Descending from plan to plan, for altering the incidence or 
the whole or part of the burden of pauperism, we now come 
to the smallest, and the last, which has been put forward. 

Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, when, in 
his great struggle of 1851, *^ magnas inter opes inops," he had 
to deal with a surplus revenue, which nearly overwhelmed 
him, at first proposed to disturb the local taxation of the coun- 
try, by applying towards the maintenance of lunatic paupers 
the modest sum of 150,000/. raised by the general taxation 

A A 
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of the country.* The project was received with disapproval, 
and even derision, and withdrawn. Anything more iUnsorj, as 

yet, illasory as it was for all practical good, it inyolved, in 
principle, the whole of that disregard of prescriptive obliga* 
tion, and of local government, which has been discussed and 
denounced in the earlier pages of this chapter. 

The only groxmd on which it appears to have been sug^ 
gested that the State ought to relieve parishes of part of the 
burden of maintaining their insane poor, was that no act of 
the parochial authorities could prevent persons so afiUcted 
from becoming chargeablcf The same argument might be 
put forward in favour of the State's undertaking to pay most 
other heads of parochial outlay. It is not easy to see how the 
prudence of overseers can prevent any of the direct causes of 
pauperism ; and it is impossible to draw any such distinction 
between one sort of disease and another as would justify the 
providing for the one by the State, and leaving the other a 
burden on the parish. { 

The working classes generally are especially liable to 
bodily injuries, and men are frequently disabled from main- 
taining themselves and their families by such causes. Whe- 
ther the disability be produced by accident, by insanity, or 
by any other form of disease, the burden of providing for it 
should manifestly fall on the same shoulders. A difference 
in the nature of disease cannot possibly be a ground for 
difference in the incidence of the burden of providing relief. § 

* Hansard, Third Series, vol. cxiv. p. 734. 

f Sir Charles Wood, ib. p. 734. *' It is a reason for taking some portion of 
this charge, that no foresight, no sacrifice, no care, on the part of the ratepayers, 
can prevent the charge from being thrown on the parish." 

^ Sir John McNeill, on 2nd July, 1850, before the Lords' Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, says (Answer to Questions 2747, 2749.), ** I do not know 
that the disability produced by that form of disease (lunacy) is not as reasonable 
a ground of charge as the disability produced by any other.*' '* A person dis- 
abled, by whatever cause, whether by fever, lunacy, accident, age, or infirmity of 
any kind, becomes entitled to relief. I do not know on what ground of justice I 
can exclude a man disabled by lunacy from the right to parochial relief, any 
more than a man disabled from any other cause." 

§ While predial slavery existed, and while, on many farms, all the labourers 
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The insanity prevalent among the labouring population of 
the agricultural districts, as we have already seen, is one of 
the many remarkable features of our present social condition. 
The land ought surely to maintain, under every form of 
disease and disability to work, the labourer whose industry 
has been devoted to making such land productive. 

were ser& or slaves, the landlords did not repudiate, or seek to place elsewhere 
than on the land, the obligation of providing not only ordinary sustenance, but 
necessary medical care, in cases of sickness and accident, for the labourers whom 
they employed, and who have always constituted, in every form of agricultural 
industry hitherto prevalent, a necessaiy and most important part of the fanning 
stock, the instrumentum fundL M. Yarro {De Me rusticd, i, 17. 1.) states that, 
by somcy farming stock was divided into three parts : ** Alii in tres partes, instm- 
menti genus vocale, et semivocale, et mutum. VocaJe in quo sunt servi: semi- 
vocale in quo sunt boves : mutum in quo sunt plaustra." Columella {De He nuticd, 
xi. 1. 18.): ** Agat cujusque maximam curam (villicus) : sive quis, quod accidit 
plerumque, sauciaius in opere noxam ceperit, adhibeat fomenta : sive aliter lai^ 
guidior est, in valitudinarium confestim deducat, et convenientem ei cseteram 
curationem adhiberi jubeat. Eorum vero, qui recte valebunt, non minor habenda 
erit ratio, ut cibus et potio sine fraude a cellariis pr»beatur." 
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THE author's PBOPOSAL. 



L'homme propose, et Diea dispose. 

Fbbnch Froysbb. 



My proposal is, that the law of settlement be wholly repealed ; 
that the various provisions for raising and administering relief 
to the poor be consolidated into one statute ; that the yearly- 
sum needed for such relief continue to be raised by parochial 
rates on real property ; that two-thirds of this sum be raised 
by a pound-rate, equal throughout the whole country ; and 
the remainder by a further pound-rate, raising in every 
parish a sum equal to one-third of the actual expenditure of 
such parish. 

If the whole net rental of real property in England, when 
correctly estimated, should amount to 120,000,000Z. yearly 
(and it certainly does amount to some such sum), it follows 
that a year's relief of the poor, taken at the extravagantly 
high amount of 6,000,000Z., will be raised by a pound-rate of 
Is. on such rental. Of this !«., every parish, by the proposed 
plan, would equally contribute Sd, in the IL on its net rental. 
Thus, by an equal charge of a moderate amount, two-thirds 
of the whole sum needed, or 4,000,000Z., would be raised. 
The remaining 2,000,000Z. would be contributed by property 
in different parishes, in exact proportion to the pauperism 
found in each parish. 

If further detail of the machinery required to carry out the 
proposal, be needed, I add that the Poor Law Board, on 
or before the 1st March in each year, should define the 
general pound-rate for the ensuing year, commencing on 
26th March ; and the estimate, by each parish, of its own ex- 
penditure during such ensuing year, should be made at 
Easter, by the parishioners in vestry, when nominating 
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their parish officers. The general estimate of the Poor Law 
Board, and the local estimate of each parish, should be em- 
bodied in one rate for the whole year, and such rate should 
be payable by quarterly instalments. A power should be 
reserved to the inhabitants to meet in vestry, and lay a 
supplemental rate, if the local estimate should be exceeded, 
and further parochial funds required. 

The parishes of every union might pay to the union 
treasurer, or receive from him, the excess or deficiency of 
the sum thus raised, in each parish, above or below its own 
actual expenditure ; and the balance, due to or from each 
union treasurer, might be paid through the medium of a 
clearing house, for the adjustment of accounts between 
difierent unions.* 

It will be convenient to point out a few instances of the 
practical working of the proposed plan, and of the efiect 
likely to be produced, by its adoption, on the amount and 
distribution of parochial burdens. 

Kensington now raises, for relief of the poor, a rate of 8|d. 
in the pound on the parish rentaLf Under the suggested 
change, it would have to raise, first, the amount of general 
rate, say 8d., and next, the third of its own disbursement, or 
2|d., making a total of lOfd. in the pound on its rental. The 
adjoining parish of Chelsea now raises 28. 7d. in the pound 
on its rental J; it would have to raise its average proportion of 
8d., and the third of its own actual expenditure, or lO^d, 
making a total of 1«. 6^(L St. Christopher le Stock now 
pays nothing § ; it would have to pay 8d. St Mildred, 
Bread Street, now pays 8«. || ; it would have to pay 
8d. + 2«. 8d.=3«. 4 A 

Every parish which now pays above the average of all 
England, must still pay more than that average, although its 
burden would be lightened; and every parish which now 

* Such clearing house might well he estahlished in the office of the Poor Law 
Board, and prohahlj this might he done without making any addition to the 
staff of secretaries and clerks now employed. 

t Above, p. 39. | Ahove, p. 39. 

§ Above, p. 40. ' II Above, p. 40. 
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pays less than the average of what is paid throughout the 
country, must continue to pay less than such average, although 
a small new burden would be laid on broad and powerful 
shoulders, well able to bear it. 

By the proposed plan, we should recur to, and carry out, 
the very principle which was sanctioned at the time of the 
Reformation. According to one of the earliest statutes then 
passed, any surplus funds, in rich parishes, were to be dis- 
tributed in relieving poor parishes of their burden* ; and 
under the statute of Elizabeth, the provision for laying a 
rate in aid, little as that provision has been practically used, 
shows strongly, that although it was intended to ensure the 
strictly parochial administration of relief to the poor, it 
was not intended equally to limit the mode of raising the 
funds to be distributed in such relief, f 
* The precedent afforded by the legislation of 1846, and by 

a resolution of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed, in 1850, to consider the laws relating to parochial 
assessments, appears to go much further than is required to 
sanction all that I propose. The principle of the statute 
referred to, has already been pointed out:(, and the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords resolved, wisely and justly, 
as it seems to me, that places which have heretofore enjoyed 
absolute immunity from relieving indigence, ought to be sud- 
denly subjected to the full weight of that local burden. § 

• Above, p. 204. 

f 43 Eliz. c. 2. 8. 3. enacted, ** That if the said justices of peace do perceive 
that the inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy among themselves suffi- 
cient snms of money for the purposes aforesaid, that then the said two justices 
shall and may tax, rate, and assess as aforesaid, any other of other parishes, or 
out of any parish within the hundred where the said parish is, to pay such sum 
and snms of money to the churchwardens and overseers of the said poor parish, 
for the said purposes as the said justices shall think fit ; " and in case of inability 
of the hundred, the justices '* shall rate and assess as aforesaid any other of other 
parishes, or out of any parish within the said county for the purposes aforesaid^ 
as in their discretion shall seem fit.*' 

X Above, p. 277. 

§ The Committee agreed to the resolution, " That it is expedient in every 
extra-parochial place, to require the appointment of an overseer of the poor, and 
to facilitate the annexation of such places to an adjoining parish, by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, on petition of the owners of property of three-fourths in 
value in each parish.** 
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They resolved, further, with like wisdom and justice, that 
whole masses of real estate, not included in the statute of 
Elizabeth, and enjoying till now absolute exemption &om 
liability to be rated, ought to contribute towards the relief 
of the poor. * They propose to rate all mines below the 
surface of the earth ; they no longer exempt from a common 
burden, any sacred Precinct, or College, or Temple, in which, 
till now, overseers and poor-rates have been equally unknown; 
and thus, in effect, a Committee of Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, solenmly resolve that it is necessary now to correct, by 
legislation, the inequalities and injustice which omission of 
the legislature, two hundred and fifty years ago, whether 
accidental or wilful, has produced, and which has received 
the confirmation of a uniform observance during the whole of 
that period. 

The proposal which I have ventured to put forward, will 
involve a smaller disturbance of existing rights than these 
resolutions of the Lords' Committee would alone, in many 
cases, produce, and infinitely less than has been produced in 
numberless instances by the statute of 1846. 

A little consideration of the existing distribution of the 
burder of poor rate, will show that no great or oppressive 
change in its incidence would accompany or follow the adop- 
tion of the plan proposed. 

It is now found that there are, on the one hand, 1650 

* The Committee agreed to the resolntion, **That it is expedient that all 
mines should be assessed as coal mines are now assessed, inasmuch as the ex- 
emption from rates of mineral mines is founded on no sound principle, and 
depends on the form of agreement made between landlord and tenant." The 
Court of Exchequer Chamber had held, in the case of Crease v. Sawle {Queen* s 
Bench Reports^ vol. ii pp. 862. 886.), that as, according to previous decisions, the 
occupier of eveiy mine, except coal mines, is exempt from poor-rate under the 
statute 43 Eliz. c. 2., so "he who receives a portion of the ore, in an unmanu- 
factured state, is liable to be rated." The Court, resting their judgment entirely on 
the previous decisions, intimate that the statute of Elizabeth was in truth framed 
** with a view to render rateable all occupiers of every description of real estate ; 
and it might be veiy questionable whether occupiers of mines of any description 
were exempt" They, however, ** abstain from the discussion of such questions, 
and abide by the construction which numerous decisions have given to the words 
of the statute, and which has been for a long time acted on." 

A A 4 
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parishes which pay less than sixpence in the pound for relief 
of the poor, and 440 which pay more than four shillings.* 

As a specimen of existing anomalies, which my proposal 
would satisfactorily remove, I subjoin a table containing forty 
parishes, in rural districts of Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Wilts, twenty of which parishes expend yearly in relieving 
their poor, the sum of 79L only, or l^cL in the pound on 
their rental ; and the other twenty expend yearly, for the 
like purpose, 12,4082., or 6«. 2^(L in the pound on their 
rental. The burden of pauperism, in the latter parishes, is, 
therefore, about sixty times as heavy as in the former ! 

It is to be noticed, that parishes in which poor-rates are 
either extremely high, or extremely low, are, for the most 
part, small parishes. Those in which the rate is less than 
6d. in the pound, will probably not average 1500t rental, in 
each parish throughout all England, f It follows, therefore, 
that the great relief which my proposal will give to the most* 
heavily burdened parishes, will scarcely be appreciable as an 
increase of the general burden of poor-rate throughout the 
country. Looking at the whole number of parishes in 
England and Wales, the substance of the burden to be 
re-distributed, will be found in parishes now assessed at from 
6d to 2«. 6<L in the pound. Upwards of 3000 such parishes, 
now assessed at less than Is. in the pound, would have ta 
bear a small increase of burden ; and upwards of 3000 now 
assessed at more than Is, 6d, in the pound, would experience 
a corresponding alleviation. 

Such is the outline of the principal change in the distribu- 
tion of burden among ratepayers. 

That the simple repeal of the law of settlement would 
ensure a large and permanent benefit to the agricultural 
interest, is imquestionable. This interest would probably 

* Farliamentaiy Paper, No. 735, Commons, Session of 1848, and Mr. Hut- 
chinson's Table, Minutes of Evidence before the Lords' Conmiittee on Paro- 
chial Assessments, 1850, pp. 168, 169. 

f This will appear by a table in the Appendix, p. 401., of all the parishes in 
one county, Wilts, in each of which the year's expenditure for relief of the poor 
in 1847, was less than 6d in the pound on the rental. 
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■acquiesce in such repeal unaccompanied by any provision for 
re-distributing the burden of relief, and would be willing to 
leave that burden solely on the parish^ where the necessity 
of giving relief might arise. 

But, if the law of settlement should be wholly repealed, 
without any modification being introduced into the mode of 
raising funds for the relief of destitution, it can hardly be 
doubted that the labouring population would be exposed, 
especially in and near all close parishes, to hardships and op- 
pression, exceeding even what they have already experienced ; 
and would be driven, still more than they have already been, 
to reside out of the parishes in which their labour is required. 
A higher premium than ever would be given to indiscrimi- 
nate and remorseless clearances ; and we should have the pain 
of witnessing, in England, scenes of misery and suffering 
similar to those which have disgraced the modem history of 
other parts of the empire. * 

It seems, moreover, to be ailmost universally admitted, both 
in agricultural districts and elsewhere, that if the law of 
settlement itself be repealed/, .the mcidence of the burden of 



* Dr. Sutherland, at p. 74. of his Report on Cholera in Glasgow (Appendix 
A. to the Report to the General Board of Health on the Epidemic Cholera of 
1848 and 1849), describes the effects on. piir town population of such clearances: 
** Eveiy cabin that is razed to the* ground sends one or more families to find 
house room in the cities of England and Scotland, and of this element of disease 
Glasgow obtains its fiill share. A great proportion of these poor people are 
young men and women in the prime of life. They come from the fresh country 
air, and a diet just sufficient to support health in it, to inhabit for a time those 
wretched dens of misery, disease, and death, the low lodging-houses. It is only, 
howerer, for a time ; for a diet still further reduced, and a pestilential atmo- 
sphere do the rest. The young and healthy soon become the prey of epidemic 
disease, and their deaths go to swell the catalogue of those who have been pre- 
maturely cut off by typhus. Others again, driven by sheer necessity and the 
Tile examples they meet with, find their way to the prison and the convict ship ; 
and not a few young women, virtuously brought up in their native parishes in 
the Highlands, or in Ireland, are seduced, ruined, abandoned to prostitution 
and an early grave. Such are the notorious results of the social system at present 
in operation in Glasgow and other large cities. The overcrowding and wretch- 
edness of late years has brought typhus with it, a disease that not long ago was 
as rare in the large cities of Scotland as the ague is now ; and wherever typhus 
has prevailed, there cholera now prevails, or has done so recently.*' 
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poor-rate must be altered. Resolutions of Boards of Gxiar- 
dians^ unanimouslj entered into in favour of that repeal, have 
usually been accompanied bj suggestions as to the future 
mode of raising the funds needed for the relief of the poor.* 
The different boards all agree as to the necessity of repealing 
the existing law, but differ widely as to what system should 
be adopted in its stead. Everybody, desirous to escape from 
a present incubus, exclaims, like Macbeth, — 

Take anj shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble I 

The proposed plan, it is submitted, will suflBciently remove 
the great inequality in the parochial burden of pauperism 
which now exists, and will effectuate as close an approach 
towards an equal repartition of the whole of that burden, as 
can with justice and safety be sanctioned. 

It will be seen by every one, that the adoption of this plan 
will leave unimpaired the existing duties and offices of all local 
functionaries, such as guardians, overseers, assistant overseers, 
and relieving officers. The duties of assistant overseer, in 
hunting out evidence for obtaining orders of removal, or for 
supporting them when appealed against, and in removing 
paupers under such orders, are the only duties of parish 
officers which it is proposed to abrogate. 

Some persons, and especially inhabitants of great cities, 
suppose that on the repeal of the law of settlement, a vast 
number of poor will commence a course of peregrination up 
and down the country, lodging at the public expense in union 
poor-houses, and staying a longer or shorter time in any such 
house, according as they like their quarters. Doubtless when 
the barriers of parochial settlement are once removed, the free 
circulation of labour throughout the country will be greatly 
increased ; and some addition may possibly be made to the 
number of persons entitled to relief as ** casual poor," who 
will be strangers in the places where they apply to the reliev- 
ing officers : but there is no rational ground for supposing 
that mere vagrancy will be increased by such a change 
in the law. 

♦ Above, pp. 313, 314. 
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Of the whole number of honest wayfarers who would be 
called into existence by the repeal of the law of settlement, 
the great majority would be chargeable to tha parish of their 
fixed residence, if they remained at home. If, at the very 
time when, in endeavouring to better their condition by 
seeking for work elsewhere than in the place of their 
proper domicile, they should occasionally, when on their 
journey, have to ask for shelter in a union house, it is 
not easy to see any great harm in their doing so. Such 
freedom as a repeal of the law of settlement will confer, is 
eminently desirable for the interests of the labouring popula- 
tion, and of the whole community. The accidental necessities 
by which the exercise of this new freedom may now and then 
be attended, are only an instance of what we see every day, 
that few, if any, of the arrangements of society are quite 
perfect ; and the probability that such necessities will occur, 
does not form a rational objection to the proposed change. 
Even if a great increase of real vagrancy should be the im- 
mediate result of such change, the experience of 1848, already 
adverted to, shows that the present vagrant law is sufficiently 
stringent to protect society from any such evils. Each union 
workhouse has only to establish a " vagrant ward," with an 
appropriate dietary, and to administer a bath to each suspected 
vagrant, enforcing at the same time a complete change of 
clothing on the part of their guest, and in other respects 
following the directions of Mr. BuUer's minute of 4th August, 
1848*, and there will be no fear of vagrancy overwhelming 
or injuring them. In 1848, a large proportion of the vagrants 
who infested England, were natives of Ireland. f The power 
of removing Scotch and Irish paupers, is felt to be of con- 
siderable importance to the interests of English parishes ; and 
such a power might properly be retained after the abolition of 
removals from one English parish to another. :|: 

♦ Above, p. 227. 

f The ** Irish vagrancy " of 1848, in England, is particolarlj dwelt on by 
Captain Robinson, Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 86. 

X Although, in these days, no English parishes will ask for such protection 
against tlie ravages of Irish pauperism as was afforded in the year 1572, by the 
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Union workhouses would, therefore, need no enlargement in 
their vagrant wards, in consequence of the proposed change. 
At the same time great alteration is called for in the adminis- 
tration of workhouses ; and the moment of so great a change 
in the law would be most convenient for improving their 
existing organisation. A moment's consideration of a subject 
so important to the welfare of a large class of the most helpless 
members of our community, will not be out of place in this 
concluding chapter. 

During the last ten years, I have visited many prisons and 
lunatic asylums, not only in England, but in France and 
Germany. A single English workhouse contains more that 
justly calls for condenmation in the principle on which it is 
established, than is found in the very worst prisons or public 
lunatic asylums that I have seen. The workhouse as now 
organized, is a reproach and disgrace peculiar to England : 
nothing corresponding to it is found throughout the whole 
continent of Europe. In France, the medical patients of our 
workhouses would be found in "h6pitaux;" the infirm 
aged poor would be in " hospices ; " and the blind, the idiot, the 
lunatic, the bastard child, and the vagrant, would similarly be 
placed, each in an appropriate, but separate establishment. 
With us a common malebolge is provided for them all ; and, 
in some parts of the country, the confusion is worse con- 
founded, by the effect of prohibitory orders, which, enforcing 
the application of the notable workhouse-test, drive into the 
same common sink of so many kinds of vice and misfortune, 
the poor man whose only crime is his poverty, and whose want 
of work alone makes him chargeable. 

Each of the buildings which we so absurdly call a workt 
house, is, in truth, 1. A general hospital ; 2. An almshouse ; 
3. A foundling house ; 4. A lying-in hospital ; 5. A school 
house ; 6. A lunatic asylum ; 7. An idiot house ; 8. A blind 

statute of 14 Eliz. c 5., already referred to, imposing a penalty on the bringing 
into England of any such " as shall be likely to live by begging^ being bom in 
Ireland or the Isle of Man " (above, p. 197.), yet, probably, neither Lancashire 
nor London would feel themselves safe in giving up the power of removing 
non-settled Irish poor to their native land. 
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asylum ; 9. A deaf and dumb asylum ; 10. A workhouse : 
but this part of the establishment is generally a lucua a nan 
lucendOf omitting to find work, even for able-bodied paupers. 
Such and so various are the destinations of these common re- 
ceptacles of sin and misfortune, of sorrow and suffering of 
the most different kinds, each tending to aggravate the others 
with which it is xmnecessarily and injuriously brought into 
close contact. 

It is at once equally shocking to every principle of reason, 
and every feeling of humanity, that all these varied forms of 
wretchedness should be thus crowded together into one 
common abode : that no attempt should be made by law to 
classify them, and to provide appropriate places for the relief 
of each. The attempt at classification, in the existing work- 
houses, can easily be made on parchment or paper, in the 
form of orders from a Central Board; but practical and 
efficient classification, can only be effected by the complete 
separation of the buildings in which relief is to be bestowed 
on each different class of paupers. 

It would be out of place here to describe the abominations 
which result from the present organisation of our workhouses. 
They mainly arise from this want of classification. In every 
union workhouse may be seen great numbers of those, 
whose age and infirmities render such a house their necessary 
place of residence till death. Hard by this class of inmates^ 
are lodged pregnant and recently delivered women, in the 

lying-in ward," or "lying-in hospital." Another room, 

the nursery," contains infants and little children, some of 
them foundlings, and niost of them bom in the workhouse. 
Children under sixteen form another numerous class in the 
establishment.* A step or two from the lying-in hospital, 

* Any one who doubts or is ignorant of the paramount necessity of establishing 
district schools, already pointed out (above, pp. 22-31.), should make \Jiimself 
personally acquainted with the condition of the existing schools in some large 
workhouses ; where he will find, under one schoolmaster or schoolmistress, from 
100 to 200 children, of all ages, from 2 to 16. These children are inmates o 
the " house " for long and short terms, some staying for years, and others only 
for a few days, and they are mixed together, without possible classification, in 
a way highly injurious to the morals and progress of those who remain long in 
the school. 
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Will bring us to the ** fever ward,** and a Httl6 further on is 
found the quarter of idiots and lunatics.* But why say 
more than that the plain and true description by Crabbe, of 
these "regions of sorrow," is as appropriate in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, as it was towards the end 'of the 
eighteenth ? 

There children dwell who know no parents* care ; 

Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there ! 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 

Forsaken wires, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, fax the happiest they I 

The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieTe.f 

As to lunatics, nothing can be more objectionable than what 
I have myself witnessed, in cases of their detention in work- 
houses ; and the present system is as injurious to the interest 
of the ratepayer, as it is to the welfare of the poor lunatic. 
The timely application of proper treatment would frequently 
restore the lunatic to society, and prevent a permanent charge 
on the poor-rate4 

* The ** lunatic, insane person, or idiot," is not, if ** dangerous," to be detained 
in any workhouse ** for any longer period than fourteen days " (4 & 5 WilL IV. 
c 76. 8. 45.) ; but if not dangerous, may be detained in a workhouse till 
released firom it by death. The lunatic or idiot is also liable to removal to the 
place of his settlement, and is sometimes so removed by parish ofiScers, instead of 
being sent to an asylum : Begina v. Bamdey {QueeiCa Bench ReporU, yoL xiL 
p. 193.). 
t Crabbe, The Village, book L 

:|: In a Report of the present Ck>nmus8ionerB in Lunacy, made in 1S479 after 
expressing a conviction, in which every one, except the keepers of private 
asylums, will agree, ** that the lunatic poor of England will never be altogether 
properly provided for, until public asylums for the benefit of every county shall 
have been erected:'* (Further Report of the Ck>mmissioners in Lunacy to the 
Lord Chancellor, 1847, p. 63.) they mention numerous instances of the im- 
proper detention in workhouses of persons of unsound mind, ** whose case is of 
recent origin, or otherwise presents hope of cure through the timely application 
of judicious treatment, or who is noisy, violent, and unmanageable, or filthy and 
disgusting in his habits, and must, therefore, be a nuisance to other inmates.** 
lb. Appendix A. p. 269. The Commissioners state, that in upwards of a 
hundred instances they procured the removal of such persons to lunatic asylums ; 
and that if they had been able to interfere in all such cases, the instances would 
have been greatly more numerous. lb. p. 270. 
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The great importance of improving our incoherent, ill- 
digested, and obscure law respecting lunatics, and especially 
of making such provision as shall prevent the detention of 
any lunatic in either a prison or workhouse, is unquestion- 
able.* • 

As an example of one of the obvious reforms of the poor law 
which may advantageously be effected, I will point out what 
I think should be done respecting idiots. Their number now 
confined in lunatic asylums and workhouses, may be taken at 
not less than 2500.t They should be removed from their 
present abodes, and lodged in public idiot asylums, four of 
which would probably be sufficient for the requirements of the 
whole country. The expense of maintaining each idiot in such 
establishments need not be more than from 3^. Sd. to 3^. 9d. per 
week ; less than half of what, on the average, idiots now 
cost their parishes, when maintained in county asylums, and 
scarcely exceeding one-third of the present charge made to 
parishes by keepers of private licensed houses. A subjoined 
table shows that a single metropolitan union now maintains, 
in lunatic asylums, more than one-third of all its idiot pau- 
pers ; and that the average cost of their maintenance in such 
asylums, is 9s. S^d. per head, per week. J 

* At least one public asylum ought to be provided for all criminal lunatics, 
many of whom are highly dangerous, and some of whom are now lodged in 
county asylums, to the great inconvenience and discomfort of those establish- 
ments ; while others, ** according to the form of the statute, in such case made 
and provided," are severally detained, ** during Her Majesty's pleasure," in 
common gaols. 

f Further Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor, 1847, 
Summary at pp. 384, 385. The Eeports of the Poor Law Board give only the 
total of chargeable '* lunatics, insane persons, and idiots," distinguishing the 
males, females, and children, under sixteen; and do not give the number of idiots 
separately. The Betums of the Poor Law Board on this, as on other heads^ 
are limited to parishes in union in England and Wales ; hence a difference in 
the numbers of the limited returns published by the Poor Law Board, and of 
the more complete returns of the Commissioners in Lunacy, which difference 
seems recently to have puzzled the learned writer of a paper on the Vital 
Statistics of Scotland, Dr. Stark: Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
vol. xiv. pp. 48. 53. 

J See Appendix, p. 402. 
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In each of ducli large establishments for idiots, there must 
be a great majority of inmates whose health and comfort 
would be promoted by constant employment, and whose use- 
ful labour would make nearly all their own shoes and clothes, 
and would cultivate, by spade husbandry, extensive grounds, 
so as to produce a supply of fruit and vegetables abundantly 
sufficient for the use of the whole establishment. Such an 
employment, even of lunatics, is now largely effected in the 
asylum for the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, at 
Clifton near York. Productive labour is there found to be 
equally advantageous in the medical and the pecuniary point 
of view ; and certainly the results obtained, redound greatly 
to the credit of the medical superintendent. Dr. Hill, under 
whose vigilant and able care, this most unobjectionable ^^ or* 
ganisation of labour " is carried out* In this asylum, the 
average weekly cost per inmate was reduced, in 1849, to 
7«. l^d.y on an average number of only 157 inmates. 

The establishment of such idiot asylums as I propose, would 
immediately produce immense relief to workhouses and lunatic 
asylums, by the removal of all idiots from them ; the idiots 
removed from workhouses would be greatly benefited by the 
change ; and the daily comfort of all other classes of the poor 
inmates of workhouses would be much increased by the re- 
moval of the idiots, f 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the probable 
general effect which my proposal for a repeal of the law of 

* Eeport of the Committee of Visitors of the Lunatic Asylum for the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, presented at the Epiphany Quarter Sessions for 
the respective Ridings, 1850, p. 11. This asylum is one of the hest conducted 
public establishments that I have ever visited in any country. 

f Since the whole of this chapter was written, and while the present sheet is 
passing through the press, I have had an opportunity of visiting the braach 
establishment at Ilighgat-e, belonging to that excellent institution the Asylum 
for Idiots, which has houses at Highgate and Colchester, and of seeing Dr. 
Maxwell, the resident physician at such establishment. It is highly satisfactory 
to me to find that his special experience and mature judgment entirely confirm 
the soundness of the views which I had formed on this subject. He is strongly 
of opinion, that the probable expense per patient, in each of such large public 
establishments as are suggested, confined to the reception and care of idiots, 
would be even less than the sum which I have mentioned. 
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settlement^ and a new distribution of the burden of pauperism 
if adopted^ will produce in the metropolitan, the agricidturalj 
and the manufacturing districts respectively. As to the 
metropolis^ it has been seen that the principal poor law 
grievance there complained of, is the unequal distribution of 
the burden of ratepayers in different parishes and districts.* 
For this grievance, the proposal made, although it accepts 
traditions of the past, and realities of the present, as the basis 
of the future, must be allowed to be an effectual remedy. 

Throughout agricultural districts the effect of the change 
would, in the first instance, be chiefly felt in the great and 
general diminution of the burden on ratepayers ; but must 
also be experienced by farmers f in the improved cottage act 
commodation of the agricultural labourer, who would very 
soon and generally be enabled to reside near his work.J 

But by far the most important of all the results of the 
change would be found in the immense improvement which 
may confidently be anticipated in the condition, physical and 
moral, of the agricultural labourer. Skill and character 
would become of value to him, which now they are not.§ 
Early education and training, to which an imjust and debasing 
law has rendered the whole labouring population utterly in- 
different, would be eagerly sought after. Under the cir- 
cumstances of a greatly improved physical condition, moral, 
intellectual, and religious advancement would be rendered 
possible, and even easy, to the peasantry of England ; and 
they would cease to be the shame and reproach of their 
country. Lastly, the landowner, who would at least share 
with the farmer the benefit of a great reduction in the direct 
money cost of pauperism, would find no slight addition to the 
pleasures of a country life in this inevitable improvement in 
the character of the whole labouring population. 

In manufacturing districts, the great and permanent, 
though less immediate benefit of the proposal, would be most 
strikingly exemplified during moments of great temporary 
stagnation of trade, and consequent suffering among all the in- 

♦ Above, pp. 40, 41. t Above, pp. 298, 299. 

\ Above, p. 289. § Above, p. 96., and p. 306. 
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habitants of such districts. It must be owned^ looking at the 
immense accumulation of a population living mainly from 
hand to mouth in our great towns, that, on occasions of sud- 
den depression, succeeding a long period of commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, the ratepayers are now subjected 
to the pressure of a great and injurious local burden. By the 
adoption of the proposed plan, direct alleyiation of all such 
pressure, whenever it may occur, will be amply secured. A 
crisis of greater suffering than was experienced in 1842, can 
hardly be anticipated. In Stockport, the average weekly 
income of 15,823 persons, was Is. 4|d each ; in Manchester 
there were said to be 9000 families, earning on an average 
only 1^. a week ; and in Leeds, 4025 families, one-fifth of the 
whole population, were dependent on the poor-rate.* Dis- 
turbance of the public peace, accompanied or followed this 
distress, as it accompanied the sufferings of the agricultural 
labourers in 1830. " No one can have forgotten the formid- 
able riots that took place in the midland counties in the 
summer of 1842, and which suflSciently attested the desperate 
condition to which the operatives were reduced. Almost 
everywhere, and in every manufacture, the complaint of the 
workman was the same, of the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment, and the utter impossibility of earning a competent 
livelihood." f 

It seems to me to be no slight advantage, both economical 
and political, of the plan proposed, that it would provide so 
great an alleviation for distress of this kind. The grievous 
injury which such a crisis, and poor-rates suddenly raised to 
twice or thrice their ordinary amount, inflict on owners of pro- 
perty, is, in some cases, only less than is endured by the poor 
themselves. $ Commercial and manufacturing towns would, 
therefore, by the adoption of the proposed plan, be protected 
against any such severe temporary pressure of the burden of 

♦ Thornton, Over-Population, vol L pp. 37, 38. f l^i^* 

t The eflfect on owners of property, produced by the increase of chargeable 
poor suddenly thrown on places in the Radford Union, near Nottingham, by 
the mere passing of the statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., has been mentioned above, 
p. 279. 
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pauperism^ as took place at Stockport and Nottingliatn, at Leeds 
and Manchester^ in 1841 and 1842, at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham in 1848, and at Liverpool daring the recent famine in 
Ireland. Two-thirds of the whole charge of such sudden and 
violent aggravations of that burden would always be substan- 
tially removed, by being shared by the country at large, with 
the place in which they occur. At the same time, the con- 
tribution, by the parish in which such pauperism receives its 
relief, of one-third of the actual outlay, will preserve a suffi- 
cient local interest in the due administration of the relief 
fund, to secure to the country the indispensable services of 
the ratepayers themselves, in attending, by their own locally 
elected officers and guardians, to the administration of their 
own affairs. 

Much inquiry and consideration induce me to think, that a 
less interest than the payment, by each parish, of one-third of 
its own actual expenditure, would be insufficient to keep up, 
in proper activity, the attention of parish guardians at union 
boards, and of other parish officers and ratepayers, to the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law. And it is a matter, not only of 
economical, but political importance, in no respect to impair 
that great principle of local government, which serves to dis- 
tinguish England from some countries of the European conti- 
nent, heretofore possessing a share of freedom, but in which 
the smallest matters of local interest are now subjected to the 
direct control of a central absolutism. , 

The proposals which I have made are consistent with the 
truest principles of English constitutional freedom, and, by 
their adoption, the personal liberty of the body of the people 
would receive a larger extension than has been secured by 
any legislative measure passed since the Revolution of 1688. 
With the more general diffusion of the means of education 
the labourer would find opportunity and motive for intellec- 
tual and moral advancement ; and it may reasonably be hoped 
that he would soon be raised from his present miserable and 
debased condition. The small, but powerful, section of the 
community, who alone have suffered by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, would be justly relieved from a disproportionate 
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burden of local taxation. The centres of commercial and 
manufacturing industry, by the distribution of the poor-rate 
over so much wider and less variable a basis, would receive a 
benefit, not so immediate or manifest, but still of a large and 
permanent character. And the ratepayers of England would 
all contribute, in more just proportions, towards the mainte- 
nance of the poor. 

These benefits would be secured even if the present amount 
of pauperism were not diminished. But a greater benefit than 
all these would be found in the diminution of pauperism, ob- 
tained by removing the restrictions to which the circulation 
of labour is subjected by the law of settlement, and in the ad- 
vantages which would result, to all classes of the community, 
from the accompanying improvement in the physical and 
moral condition of the labouring population. 
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Table showing the Population, according to the Census of 1851, the Average 
Number of Out-door Paupers receiving Belief, on each Day of the Year 
ended 25th March, 1851, and the Number of Out-door Paupers relieved 
during the whole or any part of the Half-year ended 25th September, 1850. 
— {Referred to at page 11.) 



Name of Union, Parish, or 
Township. 


Population (Census 
of 1851). 


Average Number of 
Out>door Paupers 
receiving Relief 
on each Day of 
the Year ended 
25th March, 1851. 


Number of Out- 
door Paupers re- 
lieved during th-^ 
whole or any part 
of the Halt- Year 
ended 25th Sep- 
tember, 1850. 


Birmingham 
Bradford (Wilts) - 
Bradford and \ 
North Bierley (York) J 
Chelsea, St. Luke - 
Doncaster - - - 
Halifax ... 
Uolbeach - - . 
Holbom ... 
Leeds (township) 
London, East 
London, West 
Manchester ... 
St. Greorge in the East - 
St. Martin in the Fields 
St. Olave, Southwark - 
Scarborough 
Sheffield - 
Skipton - - - 
South Stoneham - 
Stepney . . - 
Stockbridge- 
Stockport . - - 
Stoke-upon-Trent 
Strand . - - 
Thirsk ... 
Uxbridge - - - 
Watford . - - 
Whitechapel 
Worksop - . - 


173,878 
11,604 

181,977 

56,543 
34,669 

120,943 
19,151 
46,571 

101,331 
44,407 
28,829 

228,437 
47,362 
24,557 
19,367 
24,611 

103,602 
28,764 
16,002 

110,669 
7,479 
90,205 
57,946 
44,446 
12,760 
19,500 
18,800 
79,756 
19,210 


4,349 

850 

r 2,1 49 

\ 1,940 

1,809 

1,106 

4,044 

736 

1,574 

4,088 

2,771 

1,406 

8,939 

1,480 

581 

673 

853 

3,330 

1,981 

556 

3,937 

501 

1,412 

l',296 

1,442 

439 

774 

941 

2,109 

665 


9,206 
1,400 
4,418 
2,726 
3,796 
1,910 
5,806 
1,328 
5,126 
6,644 
6,956 
3,715 
17,724 
3,130 

990 
1,931 
1,212 
6,258 
2^593 
1,214 
9,937 
1,174 
2,685 
2,808 
3,293 

645 
1,799 
1,748 
8,033 
1,357. 


Totals - 


1,773,376 


58,731 


121,562 



The following are two specimens of the thirty returns on which the above table 
is founded. After repeatedly ftuling to obtain, from clerks of guardians, the 
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information which my questions, addressed to them, were intended to elicit, I 
spent some hoars in an examination of the accounts of a union ; and so learned 
how to draw out, in blank, in a form which it should be almost impossible to 
misunderstand, the returns which I wanted. For the following tables I am in- 
debted to the care and attention of Mr. Rider, of Thirsk, and Mr. Smith, of Leman 
Street, the respective clerks of the unions named. Such figures as are here printed 
in broader type, fill up the only blanks left by me in the forms sent to the several 
clerks to whom I applied. 



Thirsk Union. Population (1851) 12,760. 

In-door Belief (Vagrants excluded) for the Four Quarters of the Year ending 

at Lady-Day, 1851. 



Half-year. 



Half-year firom 
Lady-day to 
Michalemas, 
1850 

Half-year firom 
Michaelmas, 
1850, to La- 
dy-day, 1851 



Quarter. 





1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 



1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 



No. of 
In-door 
Paupers 
at the 

Com- 
mence- 
ment of 

the 
Quarter 



103 
86 



81 

60 



No. of 
Births 
in the 
Quar- 
ter. 



No. ad. 

mitted 

during 
the 

Quar- 
ter. 



7« 



88 



:No. dls- 

^charged 

during 

the 
Quarter. 



119 



«7 
3« 



No. of 
Deaths 
during 

the 
Quar " 

ter. 



7 
O 



z 

3 



No. of 
In-door 

Paupers 

at the 

End of 

the 

Quarter. 



86 
81 



60 
81 



No. of In-door 
Paupers on 



Julyl. 
1850. 



8« 



^an. I. 
1851. 



60 



The number of those included as ** admitted," who had been previously *' dis- 
charged," and were re-admitted during the year, and are thus numbered twice 
in the Table, is about ao. 

[N.K The Workhouse Master is likeliest to judge correctly of this number.] 

Out-door Belief (including Lunatics and Non-settled Poor, and excluding 
Vagrants) for the Year ending at Lady-day, 1851. 



Total Number relieved 


On 

March S5. 

1850. 


From 

Lady-day 

to Bfichael- 

mas, 1850. 


On 

Sept. 25. 

1850. 


From 
Michael- 
mas. 1850, 
to liady- 
day, 1851. 


In the Second Half-year 
who had been on the 
Relief List of the pre- 
vious Half-year, and 
had ceased to be 
chargeable before 25th 
Sept., and so are en- 
terad twice. 


On 

March S5. 

1851. 


On 

Jolyl. 

1850. 


On 

Jan. 1. 

1851. 


«91 


6«8 


428 


873 


ao «7o 


«96 


A^^ 




Able-bodied Adults, S 


fale (M.) Female (F.), included in the above Totals. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


» 


f» 


36 


68 


*« 


»» 


a8 


87 


»» 


»f 


♦» 


>» 


7 


34 


9 


SX 



To ** deduct," as persons relieved both in-door and out-door, and included twice 
in the official ** Statistical Statement:" 

First half-year, 11 : Second half-year, 12 : Total, Z9. 
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Whitechapbl Union. Popnlation (1851) 77,654. 

In-door Belief (Vagrants excladed) for the Four Quarters of the Year ending 

at Ladj-daj, 1851. 



Half-year. 



Half- jear from ' 
Lad7-da7 to 
Michaelmas, 
1850 

Half-year from" 
Michaelmas, 
1850, [to La- 
dy-day, 1851 



Quarter. 



Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 



1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 



No. of 

In-door 

Paupers 

at the 

Com- 
mence- 
ment of 

the 
Quarter. 



976 
82« 



8«7 
991 



No. of 
Births 
in the 
Quar- 
ter. 



Na ad- 
mitted 
during 

the 
Quar- 

ter. 



620 



36 
33 



929 



Nadis- 
charged 
during 


No. of 
Deaths 
during 

the 
Quar- 
ter. 


No. of 

.In-door 

Paupers 

at the 

End of 

the 
Quarter. 


No. of In-door 
Paupers on 


the 
Quarter. 


July 1. 
1850. 


Jan. 1. 
1851. 


68« 

866 

628 
829 


82 
8« 

83 

127 


82« 
8«7 

991 
997 


833 


1013 



The number of those included as *' admitted," who had been previously ** dis- 
charged," and were re-admitted during the year, and are thus numbered twice 
in the Table, is about 94. 

[NJ3. The Workhouse Master is likeliest to judge correctly of this number.] 



Out-door Belief (including Lunatics and Non-settled Poor, and excluding 
Vagrants) for the Year ending at Lady-day, 1851. 

Total Number relieved 











In the Second Half-year 
who had been on the 










From 




From Michael- 


Relief List of the pre- 








On 


Lady-day 
to Michael- 


On 


mas, 1850, to 


vious Half-year, and 
had ceased to be 


On 


On 


On 


March 25. 


Sept. 25. 


Lady-day, 1851. 


March 25. 


July 1. 
1850. 


Jan. 1. 


:i860. 


mas, 1850. 


1850. 




chargeable before 25th 


1851. 


1861. 










Sept., and so are en- 
















tered twice. 








2413 


8033 


I860 


9109 


2320 


2413 


1888 


2281 


Able-bodied Adults, Male (M.) and Female (F.), included in the above Totals. ^ 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. M. 


F.l 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. ) M. 


F. 


»» 


» 


880 


1842 


»» 


»> 


1189 


1891 


w 


n 


♦» 


»> 


76 


366 


167 


481 



To '* deduct,'' as persons rdieved both in-door and out-door, and included 
twice in the official ** Statistical Statement." 

First half-year, 394: Second half-year, 328: Total, 719. 



Tabi^ shoving the Average Number of Penoas receiving Belief, In-door and 
Ont-door, in BeTeral MitnufacEiiiiDg Towns, dnring tlie Tear ended Ibe 35th 
Much, 1651. — iReferred to at page 12.) 



NunaotUnloD. 


Attngt MumlMr et Psnoni ncdrini RsUaC 


m-loor. 


Ow-door. 


Birmingham 

Bradford (York) - 

Halifax . - 

Leeds .... 

North Bierley 

Norwich ... - 

Sheffield .... 


683 
125 
286 
397 
52 
257 
374 


4,369 
1,145 
4,044 
4,223 
1,940 
7,086 
8,325 


Total - 


3,124 


26,18! 



Table showing tbe Number of able-bodied adnlt Fanpers, and the corre- 
sponding Nnmber of Paupers of all CUssea, receJTing Oat-door Bdief^ on the 
1st Jnlj, 18S0, and the 1st Jannsjy, 1851, and dnring an entire Half-Tear, 
in Tliirteen Unions, containing a Population of BS0,8BS, — (Rfferrtd (a at 
pop* 18.) 







^ 




TotaJ Number 




KMOoor 


Pop. 
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''V«r'- 
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Table showing the Population and the Number of Soldiers of several Provinces 
of the Austrian Empire, containing a Population equal to that of England 
and Wales, extrax^ted from the ^ Tafeln zur Statistik der Oesterreichischen 
Monarchic, fiir die Jahre 1845 und 1846." Wien, IS50. -^^Ileferred to at 
page 19.) 



Countries. 


Population. 


Of whom Soldiers. 


Lower Austria - . - 
Upper Austria - - - 
Styria - - . - 
Carinthia and Camiola 
Kuestenland ... 
Tirol .... 
Bohemia - - - - 
Moravia and Silesia 
Gallicia - - - - 
Dalmatia .... 


1,531,034 

870,676 

1,023,153 

796,143 

507,903 

866,078 

4,409,792 

2,290,449 

5,189,004 

418,063 


36,635 

13,982 

20,079 

11,357 

7,802 

6,828 

61,830 

39,855 

83,446 

7,075 


Total 


17,902,295 


288,889 



The following is the Table of Persons relieved in the different Arrondissements 
of the Citj of Paris, given by M. Buiiet, De la Mishre des Classes laborieuses 
en Angleterre et en France, tom. i. p. 267. — (^Referred to at page 20.) 



Arrondissements. 


Persons relieved, 1835. 


Adults. 


Children. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 , 

Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 


814 

593 

545 

735 

1,061 

1,633 

896 

2,290 

1,210 

1,061 

902 

2,759 


1,488 
1,160 
1,012 
1,350 
1,873 
2,842 
1,594 
3,586 
2,033 
2,376 
1,791 
4,643 


632 
444 
371 
512 
862 

1,175 
694 
2,077 
795 
791 
577 

1,932 


665 
449 
478 
532 
903 

1,286 
752 

1,985 
886 
845 
626 

2,028 


Totals - 


14,499 


25,748 


10,862 


11,435 
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Table diowing the Number of Widows receiving Out-door Belief, and the cor- 
responding Number of Paupers of all Classes receiving Out-door Belief, on 
fire given Days, in the Years 1849, 1850, 1651. ^(Btferred to at page 20.) 



Days. 



1st January, 1849 
1st July, 1849 - 
1st January, 1850 
1st July, 1850 - 
Ist January, 1851 



Total 



Average - 



Widows relieved out of the 
Workboote. 



52,441 
50,088 
53,151 
50,669 
50,628 



256,977 



51,395 



All Persons reliered out of 

theWorkhooie ( Vagrants 

excloded). 



815,044 
736,828 
769,687 
708,571 
723,851 



8,753,981 



750,756 



Chap. n. 



Table of Charities in the Metropolis, with the Income derived from Voluntary 
Contributions, and from Property, extracted from Low's ** Charities of London,** 
p. 452. — (N. B. I omit from this Table one class of charities, included in 
the text at p. 34., and which seems not to be appropriated to the poor.) — 
{Referred to at page 34.) 







Income from 


Income 




Charities. 


Number. 


Volantary 
Contributions. 


from 
Property. 


Total. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


General Medical Hospitals - 


12 


31,265 


111,641 


142,906 


Medical Charities for special 










purposes - - - 


50 


27,974 


68,690 


96,664 


Genend Dispensaries - 


35 


11,470 


2,054 


13,524 


Belief of General Destitution 










and Distress . - - 


14 


20,646 


3,234 


23,880 


Aiding the Besources of the 










Industrious - . . 


14 


4,677 


2,569 


7,246 


For the Blind, Deaf, and 










Dumb - - - - 


11 


11,965 


22,797 


34,762 


Colleges, Hospitals, and other 










asylums for the aged 


103 


5,857 


77,190 


83,047 


Charitable Pension Societies 


16 


15,790 


3,199 


18,989 


Asylums for Orphans and 




. 






other necessitous Children 


31 


55,466 


25,549 


81,015 




286 


185,110 


316,923 


502,033 
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Table showing;, in ettch Unioii or Parish in the Metropolif, the Population in 
1851, the Net Rental of P^op«tty aa asEesaed to the Poor Rale in 1847, and 
the Amount espendcd in Relief of the Poor, in the Years ended at I^f-d^, 
1847, andat Ladj-day 1850. {Referred to at page H.) 



DlttrlcliuidUoloni, &c. 


PopQlsIian In 


Prop 


SVo 




Ihe Poor in 


"■tar 


.^^d.,. 


Western Bistriet. 

Chelsea 

St George, Hanover Sq. 

St. Martin in the Fields - 


B6',S43 
73,207 
6S,609 
24,557 
36,426 
376.332 


518 
147 

661 

296 


191 
932 
582 
396 
555 
949 


£ 

23,920 
13,854 
21,363 
13,914 
12,839 
14,816 


38,143 
19.193 
18,205 
16,875 
16350 
14,182 


Totals - 


2.086 


605 


100,706 


123.448 


JVorHitm Diilrict. 
Marylebone - - ■ 
Sl Panctaa - 
Hamprtead - 
Islington - - - 
Hackney - 


157,679 
167,198 
11,986 
95,054 
58,424 


840,216 
1 625,491 

19S[007 


51,686 
32,782 1 
13,131 
12,160 


63,352 
42.322 
6,135 
17.646 
15,608 


IWals - 


490,441 


l,9ri 1,232 


109,759 


145,061 


C^trd Di,trkL 

St. Giles in the Fields - 

Strand 

Holborn 

Clerkenwell - 

St.Lnko - - - 

London, City 

London, East 

London, West . 


54,062 
44,446 

46,571 
64,705 
54,058 
5.1,908 
44.407 
28.829 


232,005 
219,914 
144,668 
183,529 
135,688 
667,943 
139,038 
154,929 


1 6,465 
14.100 
13,004 
14,283 
15,181 
50,440 
17,569 
15,693 


14,658 
15,728 

14,063 
14,368 
15,538 
62,888 
16,781 
18,501 




392.986 


1,877,714 


156,735 


173,425 


Eatlern BUiricl. 
Shoreditch - - - 
■Bethnal Green - 
Whitechapel 
St. George in the East - 
Stepney - - - 
Poplar 


90.170 
79,756 
47,362 
110,669 
47,157 


211.251 
96,816 
201.068 
143,388 

241,774 
173,980 


21,421 
11,066 
18,444 
16,474 
23,559 
13.201 


37,188 
12.370 
18,895 
16.537 
27,12.1 
1 1,805 
123,818 


Totals - 


485,336 


1,068,272 


104,165 


St. Savionr, Southwark - 
St.Olave - - - 
Bcrmondscj - 
St. George, Soulhwark - 

Lambeth - 
Cambenvell ■ 
RoihorhJiho ■ 

Lewisham - - . 


35,729 
19,367 
48,128 
51,825 
64.S05 
139.240 
54.668 
17.778 
99.404 
50,770 
34,831 


183,119 
83,431 
112,646 
109.161 
148,164 
438,220 
184.742 
54,704 
242.884 
218,729 
130.985 


12,542 

7,204 
13,823 
14,737 
18.328 
35,367 

8,817 

7.193 
23,455 
16.257 

5.881 


10,57H 
8,587 
13,393 
15,698 
18,781 
39,719 
12,8-6 
7,810 
26,166 
17.327 
6,333 






1,845,695 


1 63.604 


177,155 




2,363,144 


M29,518 


634,369 


741,907 
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Table showing the Population of the Metropolis in 1851, and the Average 
Number of Paupers receiving Belief, whether In-door or Out-door, on each 
Daj of the Year ended 25th March, 1851. — (Re/erred to at page 36.) 



Name of Union or Pariih. 


Population in 1851. 


Average Number of Paupers relieved 
on eacli Day of tlie Year ended 2&th 
Marcli, 1851 (Lunatics included, and 
Vagrants excluded). 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Bermondsey 

Camberwell - - - 
Chelsea - - - 
Clerkenwell - - - 
Fulham ... 
Hackney ... 
Holbom - - - 
Islington ... 
Kensington - - . 
T^mbeth ... 
London, East 
London, West - 
Marylebone - - - 
Newington - - . 
Botherhithe . - - 
Shoreditch - 
Stepney . - - 
Strand 

St. George, Hanover Sq. 
St George in the East - 
St George, Southwark - 
St James, Westminster 
St Lnke ... 
St Martin in the Fields 
St. Olave, Southwar]^ - 
St Pancras ... 
St. Saviour, Southwark - 
Wandsworth 
Whitechapel 


48,128 
54,668 
56,543 
64,705 
29,669 
58,424 
46,571 
95,054 
44,048 

139,240 
44,407 
28,829 

159,679 
64,805 
17,773 

109,209 

110,669 
44,446 
73,207 
47,362 
51,825 
36,426 
54,058 
24,557 
19,367 

167,198 
35,729 
50,770 
79,756 


569 
374 
376 
390 
365 
403 
642 
488 
257 

1,519* 
731 
473 

1,661 
601 
230 
828 

1,118 
583 
656 
871 
574 
674 
487 
797 
354 

1,230 
428 
484 
923 


1,225 
1,065 
1,718 
1,238 

955 
1,462 
1,437 
1,404 

950 
4,800 
2,741 
1,406 
4,527 
1,763 
1,058 
3,942 
2,992 
1,488 

770t 
1.479 
1,309 

673 
1,803 

581 

673 
4,501 

873 
1,532 
2,083 


Total of the above Dis- 
tricts . - - 


1,857,127 


18,886 


52,448 


Besidue of the Metropo- 
litan Districts - 


505,109 


4,92 It 


14,265]: 


Total of the Metropolis - 


2,362,236 


23,807 


66,713 



* In-door, and in lunatic asylums. 

t Of this number eighty-two are lunatics, or idiots, confined in Innatic asylums. 

% Estimated from the ascertained number of paupers of ** the above districts." 
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Table showing the Net Rental, and the Amount expended in Relief of the Poor^ 
for the Year ended on 25th March, 1847, in the Holbom, and the East and 
West London Unions, and in the Parishes of St Matthew, Bethnal Green 
and St. (xeoi^ge, Southwark. — {Referred to at page 38.) 



Name of Union or Parish. 


Net Rental. 


Amount expended in the Re- 
lief of the Poor for the Year 
ended 25th March, 1847. 


Holbom - - - - 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green 
East London - - - 
West London - - - 
St. George, Southwark 


£ 
144,668 
96,816 
139,038 
154,929 
109,161 


t 

£ 
14,063 
12,270 
16,781 
18,501 
15,698 


Totals 


644,612 


77,333 



Table showing the Population in the City of London Union, and the East and 
West London Unions, in the Years 1841 and 1851, the Net Annual Value 
of Real Property assessed to the Poor-rate in 1847, and the Rate per Head of 
the Net Annual Value of Property assessed to the Poor-rate, on the Popula- 
tion of 1851. — {Referred to at page 40.) 



Name of Union. 


Population in 


Net Annual Valur 
of Real Property 
assessed to the 

Poor-rate in 1847. 


Rate per Head of 

the Net Annual 

Value of Property 

assessed to the 

Poor-rate in 1847, 

on the Population 

in 1851. 




1841. 


1851. 


City of London - 

East London and \ 

West London J 


56,009 
89,626 


55,908 
98,465 


£ 
667,943 

293,967 


£ 8. d. 

11 19 Hi 

2 19 8i 


Totals - 


145,635 


154,373 


961,910 


6 4 7i 



Table showing the Population of the City of London Union (including the City 
within the Walls), and the Number of Inhabited Houses, in the Ye^rs 1841 and 
1851. — {Referred to at page 40.) 



Year. 


Inhabited Houses. 


Inhabitants! 


1841 
1851 


7,921 
7,329 


56,009 
55,908 



With nearly the same number of inhabitants in 1851, as in 1841 ; the City, 
therefore, now contains 592 fewer houses, for their accommodation, than it did 
ten years ago. 
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Tabls ^wt Ki K j fifig the eoDtnft belwieen tibe PvUies of St Geoige, Hmorer 
Sqiuure, St. Jamei, WeitauiMter,aiidSt.liartiii intheFklda, withthe Parishes 
of LambeCl^ Sboraditi^ Bochertddie, and die Bart Loodon U^ 
the Proportion between In-door and Out-door Poor .—(/Ke/errvrf to tUpage 42.) 



Nmm of Ptebh or Union. 


Average Noaber reeeMng Beliet 


bMloor. 


Oat.door. 


St. Greorge, Hanover Square 

St. James, Westminster . - . 

St. Martin in the Fields - 


656 
674 
797 


770 
673 
581 


Totals - - . 


1,927 


2,024 


Lambeth .... 
Eotherfaithe .... 
fiOioreditch .... 
East London Union ... 


1,519 
230 
828 
731 


4,800 
1,058 
3,942 
2,741 


Totals ... 


3,306 


12,.541 



Table exhibitiiig the Deaths fiom Cholera, in Three different CSasses of Society, 
mainly residing in different Iiocalitiea, during the Sixtj Wedcs ending on 
24th November, 1849.— (iZ^/Ssrmi to atpa^ 46.) 



Diftrict. 


Proportion oC the dilferent CUsset. 


Total. 


Gentry. 


Tradetmen. 


Mechanics. 


Western District 
Eastern District 
Vl/biAe Metropolis 


3-7 
1-0 
2-6 


12*9 
11-6 
15-7 


83-5 
87-4 
81*7 


100- 
100- 
100- 



Tablk showing the Number of inhabited Houses, and the Number of Inhjiliit<intg^ 
in the Holbom and East London Unions, and the Parishes of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, St. Margaret and St. John, Westmmster, and St. Marj, White* 
chapel, in the Years 1841 and 1851, and the Increase or Decrease in the Nam- 
her of Houses, and the Increasein the Number of Inhabitants in that IhterraL 
— (^Referred to at page 51.) 



Name of Parish or Union. 


Number of h>- 
habited Houses. 


Nomber of Inhabitants. 


DUTereoce between 1841 
and 1861 in respect of 


1841. 


1851. 


1841. 


1851. 


Inhabited 
Houses. 


Inhabitants. 


Clerkenwell - 
East London 
Holbom 
Westminster (St. 

Margaret's and St. 

John's) 
Whitechapel 


6,946 
4,796 
4,603 

6,439 
8,834 


7,259 
4,785 
4,517 

6,647 
8,832 


56,799 
39,718 
44,532 

56,802 
71,879 


64,705 
44,407 
46,571 

65,609 
79,756 


+ 313 

- 11 

- 86 

+ 208 

- 2 


+ 7,906 
+ 4,689 
+ 2,039 

+ 8,807 
+ 7.877 


Total 


31,618 


32,040 


269,730 


301,048 


+ 422 


+ 31,318 
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Tabia ghowing the Popula^on, Number of Acres, the Nambar of Poor on the 

■ Register, in 1850, and the ProponioQ of thu Registcreil to ihe whole Nmnber 

of inhabitants, thnm^ont Scotland. — {Referred to at pays 60.) 
' (The instances of proportion of paupers to population, in Scotland, men- 
tioned in the test, at p. 60, was obtained by comparing the paupers of ISSO with 
the population of 1641. Now that the population of each coimty in ISfll iepub- 
hshod, it is better to compare the paupers of 1S50, with the popnlatiouof ISSl.) 











""ITT. 


'tKeSr^b-^ 


Coumt™. 


PopoWlon, 


Papulation 


a™. 


IheBoll. 

°3^ 


tn ISM. n> 
Haab^ "of 


1. Aberdeen - 


192,893 


214,698 


1,260,800 


6.663 


1 in 32-21 


2. ArgjU - 


96,824 


88.567 


2,054,400 


3.552 


1 in 24-93 


3. A.JT ■ 


164,477 


189,286 


668.800 


4,506 


1 in 4200 


4, Banff - 


46,463 


53,935 


414.080 


1,852 


1 in 29-12 


5. Berwick 


34,345 


36.287 


282.880 


1,306 




6. Eule - 


15,740 


16,576 


105.600 


488 


1 in 32-80 


T. Caithneaa - 


37,410 


38,542 


446,080 


1,761 


1 in 27-56 


3. CbLckmaunan 




22,985 


30,720 








46.003 


44,923 


165,760 


1.132 


1 in 39-65 


10. Dnrafrics - 


72,85S 


78,057 


808,320 


2,470 


1 in 31-60 


11. Edinbui^h ■ 


22S,276 


258,824 


226,560 


11,496 


1 in 22-51 


12. Elgin or Moray 


35.879 


38,671 


307,200 


1,495 


1 in 25-86 


13. Fife - 


139.729 


153,011 


300,800 


4.169 




14. Foriiir - 


170,395 


174.731 


570,880 


4,792 


1 in 36-46 


15. Haddington - 


35,835 


36,396 


174,080 


1.328 


1 in 27-40 


16. iDTomess - 


98.417 


96,328 


2,716.810 


3.845 


1 in 2505 


17. Kincardine - 


33,550 


34,743 


244,480 


1.222 


1 in 28-43 


18. Kinross 


7,834 


8,913 


50,560 






19. Kirkcudbright 


41,119 


43,310 


633.760 


1.707 


1 in 25-37 


20. Lanark 


427,738 


532,114 


604,800 


24,373 


1 in 21-83 


21. IJnlidigow - 


27.466 


30,044 


76.800 






aa. Naini - 


7,186 


9.966 


126,720 


301 




33. Orkner and Shct- 












knd; 












Orkney 


30,507 


\ 62.313 


(281,600 


780 


.1 in 40-12 


SheUand - 


30,558 


1 563.200 


773 


24. Peebles 


10,558 


10,582 


204.160 


303 


1 in 34-72 


as. Perth - 


I37.B54 


139,216 


,688,320 


3,906 


1 in 35-64 


26. Renfrew 


154.160 


159,064 


145,280 


5,013 


1 in 40-72 


27, Hoffl and Cromartj 


79.941 


82,625 


,904,000 


3,756 


1 in 21-99 


28. Roxburgh - 


46571 


fil.570 


457.920 


1.791 


1 in 28-79 


29. Selkirk 


7,413 


9,797 


169,380 


212 


1 in 46-31 


30. Stirling 


80.535 


85,726 


321,280 




] in 44-18 




23.71 S 


25,771 


',152,640 


1.039 


1 in 24-80 


aa. Wigton - . 


39,195 


43,253 


293,760 


1,790 


1 in 24-16 


Total 


2,620,184 


2,870,784 


19,352,330 


101,454 


1 in 28-29 



The county of Sutherland, contains a surbce of 1.152.640 ae 
SO,OSO are water), and the population of the county, which v 
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1831, is only 25,711 in 1851. The following table shows that the density of 
population, even of the Shetland and Orkney Islands, is more than thrice as great 
as that of the county of Sutherland. 



Coontlei. 


NumtMr of Acres correiponding to each Person. 


I8S1. 


1841. 


18A1. 


Orkney - - - - 
Shetland .... 
Sutherland- ... 


9*429 I 
18-617) 
43-990 


13-653 
45*469 


13*592 
44*726 


ATerage of Scotland - 


8-009 


7*206 


6*753 



The county of Sutherland, therefore, as found in the preceding table of the 
pauperism of the counties of Scotland, if contrasted with the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, furnishes a striking exception to the general distribution of pauperism 
mentioned in the text, at p. 60. Although it cannot be said that the wilds of 
Sutherland equal the wynds of Glasgow in the destitution and suffering of their 
pauperised population, yet the whde county of Sutherland, belonging mainly to 
one great proprietor, is afflicted by a pauperism far exceeding the average of 
that which prevails throughout Scotland. Its pauperism is sixty per cent above 
that of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, in which there is found a numerous 
class of small and even poor proprieton. 

The only explanation which I can suggest of the difference in die pauperism of 
Sutherland and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, is that furnished by Lord 
Bacon (above, p. 213.), that ''subversion of houses breeds decay of charity, and 
charges to the poor/* 

The subversion of houses in Sutherlandshire, tiie expulsion of the indigenouB 
clansman population of tillers of the soil, the introduction in their place of " a 
shepherd and his dog,** the ''latce solitudinis indiscreta unitas," are matters 
not only of British, but of European history. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, it is said of the single parish of Fan*, in Sutherland, that *^ the eensns 
of 1831, compared with the return of 1790, shows a decrease of 400 in the 
population. This was owing to the introduction of the sheep-fieoming system t 
by its adoption, the fanners and tenants who occupied the stniths and glens in 
the interior, were, in 1618 and 1819, aU removed from their possessi<Hia.*' (p. 73.) 
In the same work, at p. 79., it is stated of the same parish of Fan*, that the 
straths in which hundreds of families had lived comfortably, were then teQanted 
by about twenty-four families of shepherds. In justice to the great proprietor of 
the county of Sutherland, it must be owned that other landowners, in the Highr 
lands and in Ireland, have done just the same thing as was done 1^ the house of 
Sutherland in its proper county. 

As an additional note on this subject, it may be observed, that the great pro- 
prietors to whom the Campagna of Rome belonged, appear, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to have adopted exactly the same course, doing their utmost 
to clear off aU human incumbrances from their broad acres, and to people them 
with herds and flocks. The profits of pasturage seemed to the Roman, as well 
as to the British grandees, to be greater than could be got from tillage. See 
Nicolai, Deir Agro Bomano, torn. ii. pp. 30, 31. (cited by Sismondi, J^tudeSf torn. iL 
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p. 28.), qaoting a constitution of Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), re-enacted bjr 
Clement VIL in 1523. 

At the best, the sabstitntion of pasture in the place of tillage, is rather going 
backwards in the scale of civilisation ; and undoubtedly the fiat of a great land- 
owner, " Veteres migrate coloni 1 " when he sweeps away a whole population of 
tenants, produces great and deplorable human suffering. Such a deed is, ** the 
snapping of a chain linked by centuries ; the destruction of the dearest local 
attachments, the dissolution of the earliest friendships ;" and, as has been said, 
with reference to the more recent exhibition of this selfishness and oppression, 
persons invested with the legal power to produce such scenes of woe, should 
remember ** the ties which must be broken, the villages which must be deserted, 
the gardens to be laid desolate, the second nature of habits which must be altered, 
the hearts which must sink, the hands which may rebel under trials such as 
these."* 

Tablb showing the estimated Population of England and Wales in 1850 ; the 
Total Amount expended for the Belief of the Poor, in the Year ended Lady-day, 
1850 ; the estimated Number of Paupers relieved during the whole or some 
Part of the Year \ the Average Amount expended on each Pauper, and the 
Bate of the whole Sum expended, per Head, on the Population. — (^Re/erred 
to at page 61.) 



Eitimated Popu- 
Ution in 1850. 


Total Amoant ex- 
pended in Relief 
ofthePoorinthe 
Year ended Lady- 
day, 1850. 


Estimated Number 
of Paupers re- 
lieved during the 
whole or some 
part of the Year. 


Average Amount 
expended cm 
each Pauper, 
Man, Woman, 
or Child. 


Rate per Head 

on the 

Population. 


17,725,934 


£ 8, d. 
5,395,021 12 


3,000,000 1 


£ 9, d. 
1 15 llj 


s. d, 
6 1 



C0RBE8PONDINO Tables for Belgium, and for the most densely peopled and 
most pauperised Department of France, are as follows : 



Country. 



Belgium 

Departement dul 
Nord, France J 



Population, 
in 1846. 



Sum distributed 
by Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance. 



4,377,206 
1,132,980 



francs, cts. 
5,726,912 61 

1,791,567 



Number of 
poor Per- 
sons re. 
lieved. 



455,658 
188,711 



Average Sum 
per Head for 
each poor 
Person. 



fr. Cts. 
12 56 

9 49 



Rate per 
Head on 
the Popu- 
lation. 



fr. Cts. 
1 30 

1 58 



The data on which this Table is constructed are found in the '* Annnaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes," 1851, in an essay by M. Wolowski, published in 
his ** iftudes d'£!conomie Politique et de Statistique '* (premiere partie). Parish 
1848, in Ducpetiaux, '^Memoire sur le Pauperisme dans les Flandres,* 
Bruxelles, 185a 



♦ Sir J. Graham, Com and Currency, p. 83. f See Chap. I. pp. 10, 1 1, 12. 
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Table showing the Arerage Mortality of the Popnlatioii of the Ten selected 
Agricultural Counties* as compared with the Three Manufacturing Counties, 
the Metropolitan Registration District, and with the Average of England and 
Wales. — {Referred to at page 69.) 



Counties. 


Number of Persons lirlng for each 

Death In a giyen Year on the Arerage 

of the Seren Years 1838-1844. 


Agricultural Counties : 

Bedford . - - 


Males. 
46 '4 


Females. 

47-8 


Berks - - - 


50-1 


50-7 


Bucks - - - 


46-5 


47-3 


Dorset - - - 


51-0 


53-2 


Essex - - - 


48-4 


60-7 


Norfolk . 


46-7 


50-2 


Oxford - 


48*1 


47-5 


Suffolk - 


50-6 


51 


Sussex - - - 


63-1 


55-7 


Wilts . 


491 


48-9 


Manufacturing Counties : 
Lancaster 


35-8 


39 


Stafford - 


43-7 


45-2 


West Riding, York 


43-6 


46-2 


Metropolitan District 


36-6 


43-3 


England and Wales - 


44-1 


47-5 



Table showing the Numher of Acres of Land corresponding to each Individual 
of the Population of the Ten selected Agricultural Counties, compared with 
the Three Manufacturing Counties, and with the general Average of all 
England. — {Referred to at page 70.) 







No. of Acres corresponding to each Person. 


Counties. 










1831. 


1841. 


1851. 


Bedford - - - 


m 


3-103 


2-745 


2-293 


Berks • - - 


m 


3-310 


3003 


2-379 


Bucks ... 


. 


3*223 


8-027 


3-228 


Dorset - . - 


. 


4-042 


3-684 


3-531 


Essex ... 


. 


3090 


2-840 


2-846 


Norfolk 


. 


3-320 


3-139 


2-979 


Oxford 


•• 


3-042 


2-862 


2-744 


Suffolk , . . 


. 


3-272 


8-078 


2-734 


Sussex • . - 


. 


3-445 


8-129 


2^680 


Wilts 


- 


3-866 


8-575 


8-601 


Average of the above Ten Counties 


- 


3-341 


. 3-094 


2-901 


Lancaster ... 




•845 


•677 


-542 


Stafford 


. 


1-845 


1-485 


1-167 


West Riding, York - 


- 


1-688 


1-427 


1-211 


Average of the above Three Counties 


1-253 


1023 


•861 


Average of England and Wales 


wm 


2-628 


2-294 


2-037 
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XABLEihowing the Acreage, tho Popnlatloa in 1841 and 1851, the Net Bsteable 
Value in iB47, imd the ExpendiCnre in Belief of the Foot in 1S40 and 1890, 
of a Region of Selected AgricultnralUiuoiis, and of the Eastern District of the 
UeCropolis, cOBipriaing Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, WMtech^>el, St. George 
in the East, Stepney, and Poplar. — (Sefirred to at paget 75, anJ 331.) 



CoDBtia 


Stmeiaf 


1^ 

i 

30 


stuuw 


UTta 


Pnpula- 


V Blue of 


Amour 1 expBdded in 
Relict of ihe Poor In 


IMO. 


I960. 


BedfonI 
Oxford 


HuoBWfurtl 

ChsLDIlfDTd 

Letdina ) 

CkJSon j 

■wworlh Z 
AtdtrhuTf . 


69.340 

98,930 
rO,J90 

75,071 

113.163 
68.870 

Si 
i 

aolus 


M.!i99 
13.176 

II 

I6,)91 

islfios 

[6.881 

ii 

U17I 


ii 

•IM13 
11,663 

[l|981 

sas 

17,219 
10.361 
19,034 
13m 

u.m 

9,638 
14,350 


83,318 
86.303 

10e,S3l 
47,700 
54,270 

fts.'sw 

I™ill 
78,573 

i 


«|m* IB 

9,083 14 

6|j7J 19 
B:559 U 

16.467 i 
8,716 U 

igj 

7,861 IS 

7.389 10 
9,6.'>T 1 

e:596ii 


B.395 17 
9.673 14 

JSS 

3,787 9 
18,468 11 

1! 

9,389 19 
3,741 18 

4|a67 16 
6,058 1 


ABrlcullutul UbiDuiJ 


„. 


i,7M,(ior 


.M. 


«» 


!,03l.257 


819,008 6 


tl»,618 10 


oflhVMSniimlll" i 


•> 


B,6»a 


391,444 


4M,S3« 


i.oeg.»7a 


io*,ie5t 


IXi^l 14 



■ Estimated popoIatioQ, the "Cemiu of Great Briudn isn," publiahed k 
Jul? 18SI, not giving it separatelj. 

f This ii the amount expended in 1B47. There are no published retnnie 
&om which the corresponding amount for 1840, can be ttated. 
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Tablb showing the Amount expended in Belief of the Poor in iiie Pariah of 
Birmingham, the Nmnber of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved respec- 
tivelj on the 25th March, and during the Whole, or any Part of the Half- 
jears ended on that Daj, in the Years 1850 and 1851. — (Jteferred to at 
page 72.) 



Tear. 


Amount expended in 
Relief of the Poor for 
the Year ended on 
25th March. 


Number of In- 
door Paupers 
relieved on 
2fith March. 


Number of Out- 
door Paupers 
relieTedon26Ui 
March. 


Total Number of 
In-door and Out- 
door Paupers, re- 
liered during the 
Half-year ended 
on 2&th March. 


1850 
1851 


£ 8. d. 
37,548 15 
33,613 4 


768 
628 


5,453 
4,309 


19,031 
12,125 



Table contrasting the Pauperism of the Three Commercial and Manufacturing 
Towns, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Stockport, with the Two Agricultural 
Counties, Cambridge and Huntingdon. — {Referred to at page 79.) 





Estimated Population 
in 1847.* 


Amount expended for 
Relief of the Poor, 
in the Year ended 
Lady-day, 1847. 


Rate per Head on the 
nHiole Population of 
tiie Sum expended 
for Relief of the 
Poor. 


Counties : 
Cambridge 
Huntingdon 


180,893 
59,611 


£ 
61,334 
29,608 


8, d, 

8 11} 

9 11 


Totals 


240,504 


110,942 


9 2^ 


Towns: 
Birmingham 
Liverpool - 
Stockport - 


159,611 

242,854 

29,721 


37,863 

67,184 
4,678 


5 6| 
3 IJ 


Totals » - 


431,586 


109,725 


5 1 



* Obtained by adding to the population of 1841 six-tenths of the increase 
from 1841 to 1851, as shown in the census of 1851. 
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Table fihowiag the Population of the Ten selected Agncnltiml Coimtiefl, and 
the Number of Persons ccnninitted fbr trial, or basiled, wkh the Number of 
Committals to eTeiy 1000 of the Population, dming the Eire Years 1844 — 
1848, compared inth the Four CJounties, Northumberland, Cuaiberland, West- 
moreland, and lincoln, and with the whole of England and Wales. — (i2e- 
f erred to aipage 86.) 



i CkNmtiei. 

1 


Population in 
1851. 


Number of Per- 
sons committed 
for Trial, or 
bailed, during 
the Five Years 
1844_1848. 


Number of Per- 
sons committed 
in every 1000 
of the Popu- 
lation. 


Bedford ... 
■ Berks ... 

Bucks ... 
1 Dorset ... 

Essex ... 

Norfolk - . - 

Oxford - - . 

Suffolk 

Sussex - - - 

Wilts 


129,789 
199,154 
143,670 
177,597 
343,916 
433,803 
170,286 
335,991 
339,428 
241,003 


910 
1,492 
1,472 
1,240 
3.044 
3,590 
1,428 
2,508 
2,354 
3,002 


7 
71 
lOi 
7 
9 

n. 
I' 


Totals 


2,514,637 


21,040 


H 


Northumberland 
Cumberland ... 
Westmoreland 
[ Idncohi ... 


303,535 

195,487 

58,380 

400,266 


1,042 
653 
224 

2,360 


3| 

Si 
St 

6| 


Totals ... 


957,668 


4,279 


H 


Total of England and Wales 


17,922,768 


135,134 


H 



Table showing the Degree of Ignorance above and below the Average through- 
out England and Wales, as evidenced by the Number of Men signing the 
Marriage Register with Marks, in the Year IS44. ^iRe/erred to at pasie 89.) 



Counties. 

Agricultural: 
Bedford 
Berks 
Bucks 
Dorset 
Essex 

Norfolk - 
Oxford 
Suffolk 
Sussex 
Wilts 

Manufacturing : 
Lancaster - 



Stafford - 

West Riding of Yorkshnre - 



Proportion per Cent abore and 
below the Average through- 
out England and Walei, of 
Men signing the ICarriage Re- 
gister with a Mark, in the 
Year 1844. 


m 


+ 


53*0 


- 


+ 


28*6 


- 


+ 


30-2 


- 


+ 


10-1 


- 


+ 


42*4 


- 


+ 


38-1 


- 


+ 


5-0 


- 


+ 


42*0 


- 


.- 


7.5 


• 


+ 


26-5 


wm 


+ 


221 


m 


+ 


31-3 


- 


H- 


17-9 
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CoHPABATiTE Statement showing the Number of Children of Age to attencl 
School, and the Number actually attending School, in Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire (extracted from the ** Tafeln zur Statistik der Oesterreichis- 
chen Monarchie, fiir die Jahr 1845 und 1846 "). — (Referred to at page 115.) 



Prorincei. 


Number of Children. 


Of Age to attend School. 


Attending School. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Styria - 
Tirol . 
Bohemia 
Moravia and 1 
Silesia j 


80,008 
45,061 
46,452 
52,814 
275,441 

146,410 


79,349 
44,908 
51,104 
49,917 
266,702 

143,623 


159,357 
89,969 
107,556 
102,731 
542,143 

290,033 


78,958 
44,551 
44,925 
55,005 
261,906 

141,424 


77,236 
43,287 
36,566 
49,758 
249,538 

136,057 


156,194 

87,838 

81,491 

104,763 

511,444 

277,481 


Totals 


646,186 


635,603 


1,291,789 


626,769 


592,442 


1,219,211 



Table showing the Proportion per Cent of Illegitimate Births 4n the Selected 
Counties, Agricultural and Manufacturing, abore and below the Average of 
England and Wales. — (Rrferred to at page 121.) 





Proportion per Cent abore and below 




the Average of England and Wales. 


Counties. 




1842. 


1846. 


Agricultural : 






Bedford ... 


+ 151 


+ 175 


Berks 


+ 9-1 


+ 14-3 


Bucks ... 


+ 8« 


+ 2-6 


Dorset . . - 


- 0-2 


- 0-7 


Essex ... 


+ 21-2 . 


+ 191 


Norfolk , 


+ 47*2 


+ 581 


Oxford . , - 


+ 11-4 


- 0-1 


Suffolk 


+ 20*1 


+ 20-7 


Sussex r . - 


- 0-6 


- 0'4 


Wilts 


+ 8-5 


+ 4-8 


Manufacturing : 






Lancaster - - - 


+ 28-8 


+ 16-6 


Stafford - 


+ 10-2 


+ 9-7 


West Biding of Yorkshire - 


+ 5-3 


+ 3-9 
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The Tables giving the Arerage of the three years 1849, 1850, alid 185i; 
mentioned at page 120, are mislaid as this sheet is passing through the press. 
I substitute tiie following Table, which gives nearly the same results : — 



Tabus showing the Total Number of Paupers, and the Number of Illegitimate 
Children, relieved in Union Workhouses on the 1st January, 1850, in the Ten 
Selected Agricultural Counties, in the Three Manufacturing Counties, and in 
the Whole of England and Wales. 



- Countief. 


Total Number of 
Pauperi reliered 
in Union Work, 
houses on 1st 
January, 1800. 


Number of lUegi- 
timate Children 
relieved inUnton 
Workhouses on 
1st Jan., 1860. 


Agricultural Counties : 

Bedford « . « - 
Berks - - - - 
Bucks - - - - 
Dorset . . - - 
Essex - - - - 
Norfolk . - . - 
Oxford - . - - 
Suffolk .... 
Sussex - - - - 
Wilts .... 


1,055 
2,754 
1,541 
1,772 
4,716 
3,513 
1,541 
4,080 
3,648 
3,003 


69 
219 
177 
196 
.314 
425 
. 119 
430 
288 
385 


Total of the above Ten Counties 


27,623 


2,622 


Manufacturing Counties : 
Lancaster - . - - 
Stafford . - - - 
West Riding of Yorkshire - 


8,269 
2,376 
3,042 


329 
192 
137 


Total of the above Three Counties 


13,687 


658 


England and Wales - - - 


110,328 


7877 



The proportion of illegitimate children to the whole number of paupers re* 
lieved is, therefore, in 

The Ten Agricultural Counties - - - - 1 in 10*53 

The Three Manufacturing Counties - - -> 1 in 20*80 

The Whole of England and Wales - - - 1 in 14*00 
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TikBLz Aowtng Ai FopalatiMi, utd tin finmber of Ampa Lattotic* and 
Idiots chargeable to Fanahet in Unioni^ &c ii tba Ton Selected Agricul- 
tural Coolie*, tbe IVee ManD&ctiiriag CoontieB, tbe ComitieB of Mid- 
dlesex and Sdirej, and the whole of Eaglaod and Wales, on the 1st of 
Janiui7, IB4T. (Obtained &om the " Snmmaij of Betnnis of Pauper Lanadct 
■ad Idiots chargeable to I^rishes and Townships in tho MTeral Unioiu in 
England md Walet^ and also to Psriahes and Towndiips not in Union, on 
the let Jaooar;, 1847," fbnud in Appendix (L) to "Fnitlwr Bep(«of the 
CoDuniasiMien in Lonacj to the Lord Chancellor," preaented to Pariiament, 
and printed, in 164,7.}— (^Befirred lo at page 126.) 















Idi I 


Om-l 


C^Sm. 
















*c.u,ie.7- 


UBie 


F.nu.le 


Total. 


Jfal. 


F«mtle 


Tom. 


.^12.. 






















112,87! 


;u 




79 


«; 








BeAa - - 




fi; 


84 


147 


7; 


84 




306 


BirelB - - 






50 


91 


3; 


40 


77 


168 


Doreet - - 


167,87- 












75 




Esses - - 


aao,8ii 






180 


«( 


77 


1S7 






40S,ia! 


I3i 


163 


392 


Hi 


140 


259 


551 


Qrfbrd- - 






73 


127 


fii 


60 


137 


254 


Snff<dk - - 


3I4,72i 






261 


r. 








SOMM - - 


S78,60l 


«fi 






M 


103 


191 


350 




243,332 


94 


108 


20S 


6H 


94 


162 


364 


Total - - 


2,330,944 


726 


966 


1,792 


549 


746 


1,425 


3,107 






















1,709,9.1! 
















Stafford - 






116 




117 


139 


262 


477 


■West Riding 


















of York - 


879,492 


221 


247 


468 


175 


lea 


337 


805 


Total - - 


3,031,699 


76D 


841 


1,610 


541 


6B6 


1,107 


S,717 


Middlesex - 


1,574,465 


filfi 


940 


1,556 


180 


202 


382 


1,938 


Sorrey - - 


577,775 


2U4 


316 


540 


lOS 


122 


327 




Total - - 


3,152,240 


B40 


1,256 


2,096 


285 


324 


609 


2,705 


Totals of ■) 








.... 










England { 


15,906,741 


MHF 


5,930 


10,429 


1,637 


,1,999 


7,636 


18,065 


and Wales J 
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CoMPABATiYB Statement, showing the Population, the Number of Insane Poor 
Persons, and their Proportion to the Population, in Six Commercial and 
Manu£EU!turing Departments of France ; in the remaining Seyenty-six De- 
partments ; and in the whole of France. — {Be/erred to at page 127.) 



Name of Deputments, See 



Popalatlaii in 
1846. 



Number of 

Iniane 

Paupers, 

** All§n€8 

Indigent!!,** 
8i4>ported 

by tne De- 
partment. 



Prtqxirtian of 
Insane Paupers 
to the Popula- 
tion. 



Seine - - - - 

Seine Inf erienre . . - 
Bouches du Bh6ne - . - 

Rhone 

Nord 

Calvados - - . - 

Total of the above 6 Departments 
Bemaining 76 Departments 
The whole of France 



1,364,933 
758,852 
413,918 
545,635 

1,132,980 
498,385 



2,536* 
410 
358 
320 
270 
230 



4,714,703 



30,687,058 



35,401,761 



4,124 



8,162 



12,286 



1 in 636 
1 in 1,850 
1 m 1,156 
1 in 1,705 
1 in 4,196 
1 in 2,166 



1 in 1,143 



1 in 3,759 



1 in 2,861 



* The number given by M. De Watteville, Essai Statistique swrles ^tabUsae' 
mem de Btenfaisance, is 2356, and not 2536 : the results drawn in the text (at 
p. 127.), are not materially affected by the difference. 



Table showing the Amount expended in the Belief of the Pdor in the Tea 
Selected Agricultural Counties, during the Years 1844 and 1845, and tha 
Increase per Cent in 1845, as compared with 1844.— (.S^/errei to at page 132.) 



Counties. 


Amount expended in the Belief of the 
Poor in the Tear 


Increase per 
CentinlMS, 
compared 
with 1844. 


1844. 


1845. 


Bedford ... 
Berks ... 
Bucks ... 
Dorset - - - 

Essex • ... 

Norfolk - 

Oxford - 

Suffolk - 

Sussex ... 

Wiltrf! . 


£ 

^469 

88,913 

67,900 

76,329 

147,046 

160,586 

72,735 

136,658 

112,263 

125,493 


£ 

44,341 

92,615 

70,545 

79,398 

154,158 

169,769 

77,395 

144,964 

114,975 

126,410 


4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
2 
1 
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Chap. XIV. 

Etidencb of Mr. Henry Hase, as published in the Report to the General Board 
of Health, on a Preliminary Inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the Town 
of Worksop. — (^Referred to at page 300 §.) 

** I have been practising as a surgeon fifteen years in Worksop. I have been 
medical officer of the Worksop district of the union thirteen years. I have the 
whole town of Worksop and the workhouse under my care. There is a conside- 
rable number of persons receiving medicaLunion relief. In the workhouse and the 
parish I average twenty-five patients per-day. - / have had very extensive oppor* 
hmities of becoming acquainted with the conditioifof the poof people. ^^Jn the Low 
7own and Mere Croft there are several families in one house. In the crowded 
parts, where the poor live, the rooms are eight to ten feet square,^and from six to 
eight feet high, hut some are much less than that, and are low, confined places, and 
in bad repair. The average would be five inmates per house, as near as I can 
tell, but perhaps more in the Mere Croft. / have seen, in cases of fever, four in 
a bed, and in some instances Jive ; and I have seen grown-up sons and daughters of 
the same famUy sleeping together. The cottages have- seldom more than two bed- 
rooms. There are many with only one bedroom. Many of the windows cannot be 
opened. The lodging-houses are in an abominable state. I have seen, in harvest, 
ninety persons in a house in Norfolk Street, with only seven bedrooms, and a garret 
in the tiles. There are seven of these houses m Norfolk Street. They loiU average 
twelve to fifteen persons per night. There are no water- works in the town. / 
am not aware of one cottage-house with a supply of water in it They are not 
drained. There is not such a thing as a house-drain in the town. Filth, manure, 
and excrementitious matters, are generally thrown close to the doors. The 
usual prevailing epidemics found in this town are influenza, dysentery, and 
diarrhoea, frequently running into fever of a low typhoid character. We usually 
liave such attacks twice a year, in spring and in autumn. They arise from 
^uses that might in a great measure be removed. Typhus and typhoid fevers 
^ the most serious epidemics of a preventible character, and we have them in. 
cycles of five or seven years, with an awful increase of mortality. In the milder 
cases the fever is obstinate, and the patient§ are long before they are restored 
to health ; the return to convalescence is retarded by the bad condition of the 
places where they live. It generally occupies from two to four, or six weeks, 
before a person of thirty years of age, or ordinary constitution, with every 
advantage of medical attendance, is fit for work ; but if it goes on to typhus it 
may be three months. It is within my experience that many persons have been 
thus brought upon the parish who would not otherwise have become paupers. X 
think that influenza and typhus have destroyed more persons than cholera. 
Typhus is a more expensive disease than cholera. I imagine the efiects of 
Influenza and typhus would far exceed that of cholera upon sick societies, &c., 
because, in the former, there may be three months continuance, but the latter 
only a few hours or days. We have typhus fever every year, but we have only 
had cholera twice in this country, and therefore, there may be an indigenous 
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epidemic disease more disastrous to the general health and prosperity of a toum than 
a disease of the nature of cholera, and such I bblieyb typhus to be. It 
varies in intensity in different neighbourhoods, and I find it worst where the 
houses and theur inmates are dirtiest, and the ventilation most defective." 



Table showing the Population (Census, 1641) and the Net Bental of the 
several Parishes within the Worksop Union, the Sums expended in the Belief 
of the Poor in such Parishes, and the Amount of such Belief as a Pound Bate 
on the Net Bental in the Year 1850. (Compiled from Betnms with which I 
have been furnished bj Mr. Whall, the Clerk to the Guardians of the Worksop 
Vidan,) -^(^Ref erred to at page 300,) 



Name of Parish or 
Township. 


Population 
Census, 1841. 


Amount of Parish 
Valuation for 
Poor-rate, 1860. 


Total of Year's 
Expenditure for 
Rdikfqf the Poor 
ended Lady-day, 
1850. 


Proportion in the 
PoundofExpen- 
diture to Rate- 
able Value. 






£ 


£ 


s, d. 


Worksop - 


6,129 


24,042 


1,667 


I 4i 


Carburton 


193 


838 


35 


10 


Cuckney - 


625 


1,273 


111 


1 s\ 


■ 


Norton - 


362 


1,121 


58 


1 0: 




Holbeck - 


266 


1,243 


54 


10: 


, 


Langwith 


443 


1,507 


28 


4, 


• 


Carlton - 


1,049 


4,983 


286 


^ A 


F 


Blyth - 


758 


3,425 


183 


. 1 Of 


Hodsock - 


225 


4,118 


7.6 


. 4: 


Styrrup - 


634 


3,720 


154 


.0 9: 


Harworth 


546 


4,176 


115 


6, 


Whitwell 


1,125 


4,026 


173 


loj 


Clown - 


660 


2,415 


172 


1 5 


Barlbro' - 


800 


6,300 


320 


1 


Elmton - 


433 


2,038 


88 


.0 lOi , 


Thorpe Salvin - 


390 


2,409 


55 


5} 


Harthill - 


709 


4,803 


200 


10 


Anston - 


863 


2,313 


261 


2 3 


Woodsetts 


181 


836 


22 


6j 


. 


Gildingwells 


91 


667 


6 


2i 


■ 


Dmnington 


279 


1,160 


36 


7: 


• 


Letwell - 


129 


1,153 


10 


2 


Firbeck - 


191 


1,492 


40 


6^ 


St. John's 


69 


837 


7 


2 


Todwick 


214 


1,922 


42 


5i 


Wales - 


310 


834 


25 


7 


Totals 


17,674 


83,551 


4,224 


I 



The details of the census of 1851 not being as yet published, it is necessary to 
use those of the census of 1841 in this Table. The population of the whole of 
this Union, in 1851, was 19,210. 
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Table 'showing the Tithe Commutation Bent Charge payable to Parochial 
Incumbents, the Annual Value of Property in 1847, as assessed to the Pro* 
perty Tax, County Bate, and Poor Bate respectively, and the Amount ex- 
pended in the BdUef of the Poor in the Year ended Lady-day, 1847. (Ccon- 
jnled from the Parliamentary Papers 298. and 735. — Session 1848.) — (jRe- 
ferred to above, aipage 348.) 



Namei of Parishes. 


Tithe Commuta- 
tkm Rent Charge 
payable to the 
Parochial In- 


Annual Valne of Property as 
assessed in 1847 to 


Expended for 
the Relief of 
the Poor in 
the Year ended 
Lady.day,1847. 


Property 
Tax. 


County 
Rate. 


Poor 
Rate. 


Bletsoe - 
Bolnhurst - 
Goldington 
Hawnes - 
Higham Gobion - 
Leighton Buzzard* 
Luton 

Melchboume 
Meppershall 
Stagsden - 
Stotfold • 
Turvey* - 
Williijgton 


£ ». d. 
343 18 9 
104 16 6 
233 8 
524 18 
307 
492 7 9 
1,350 15 
74 3 10} 
535 
350 8 6 
180 
253 4 
230 


£ 
3,273 
1,923 
5,163 
4,103 
1,894 
16,274 
39,134 
3,144 
2,701 
3,147 
4,624 
5,075 
2,067 


£ 
2,695 
1,610 
4,320 
4,120 
1,700 
11,370 
38,000 
2,900 
2,400 
8,450 
2,350 
5,495 
2,120 


£ 
2,188 
1,120 
2,733 
2,967 
1,471 
10,985 
32,910 
2,424 
2,042 
2,917 
2,432 
4,178 
1,566 


£ 

216 

178 

270 

375 

92 

1,109 

2,546 

89 

254 

337 

315 

568 

203 


Totals 


4,970 4f 


92,522 


77,530 


69,933 


6,547 



Clerical apprc^Hnators and their lessees. 
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Chap. XIK. 

Tasem showing the Annul Yahie of 'Propesrty bs asBesMd to the Relief' of the 
Poor, in 1847, the Sum expended in relieving the Poor, and &e Amonnt of 
such Expenditure as a Found Bate on such Annnal Yalae of the Property 
assessed, in Twenty Parishes of the Counties of Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Wilts, followed by a like Table, req>ecting Twenty other Parishes, in the 
same Counties. (Obtained from the Pailiamentary Paper, No. 735, Commons^ 
1848.)— (2{^/erretf to at page 360.) 







Expended for 






Annual Value of 


the Relief 


AmosBt of 
Rate In the 

parish 


CountiM aad Paridiet. 


Property rated to 
the Poor-rate in 


of the Poor, 
for the Yew 




1847. 


ended Lady- 


A MTIMI* 






day, 1847. 






£ 


£ 


s. d. 


Dorset: 






• 


Tumworth - - - . 


1,054 


6 


U 


Winterboume Tomson - 


424 


2 


i| 


Upper Ceme - - - - 


1,058 


9 


2 


Winterboume Herrington 


732 


5 


If 


Famham .... 


435 


S 


1 


Norfolk : 








Bexwell - - . . 


1,537 


9 


n 


Kyston . . - - - 


1,007 


8 


2 


Bawsey- . - . • 


345 


1 


Of 
0} 


Thuxton ...» 


1,640 


3 


Boudham .... 


864 


7 


2 


Sussex: 








St Mary Bulverhithe 


577 


1 


0} 


Hangleton • - . • 


995 


5 


l} 


West Blatchington - 


650 


1 


o} 


Parham- - - - • 


645 


3 


1 


liiddleton .... 


480 


4 


2 


Wilts: 






■ 


Avon - - - - - 


438 


2 


1 


Biddleston St Peter 


268 


2 


1^ 


• 


Foxley - - - - - 


799 


2 


Oi 


■ 


Pertwood - - - - 


400 


2 


i: 


• 


EifieldBayant . . . 


809 


5 


l] 


■ 


Total - . - . 


15,057 


79 


li 
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A Like Table respecting Twenty other Parishes in the last aboYe-mentioned 
' Counties. (Obtained from the Parliamentary Paper, No. 785, Commons, 
1848.)— (ife/^ei to aXTpa/ge 360.) 



Counties and ParUhes. 



Dorset : 

Charlton Marshall 

Stompaine 

Holy Trinity - 

Lady St. Mary 

Ame - 
Norfolk : 

St. Paith's 

Horsford 

Winterton 

New Bnckenham 

South Lopham 
Sussex : 

Holy Trinity • 

Fernhurst 

Lodsworth 

Aldston 

Chalyington - 
Wilts: 

Pisherton Anger 

Hindon 

Homingsham - 

Corsley 

Wilton 

Total - 



Annual Value of 
Property rated to 
the jPoor-rate. in 
1847. 



I 

£ 

1,329 
1,468 
1,811 
2,497 
358 

3,782 
2,541 
517 
1,124 
1,766 

293 
1,592 ^ 
1,474 
1,391 

844- 

3,086 
1,052 
3,191 - 
3,837 - 
5,996 

39,949~ 



Expended for 
the ReUef 
of the Poor, 
for the Year 

' ended Lady, 
day, 1847. 



£ 

365 
425 
654 
649 
118 

1,142 
806 
319 
331 
661 

111 
585 
491 
369 
227 

816 
486 
925 
922 
2,006 

12,408 



Amount of 
Rate in the 
Pound. 



9, d. 




6 0^ 

6 4^ 
12 4 

5 10^ 

7 5J 

7 7 

7 4^ 

6 8 
5 3j 
5 4j 

5 3^ 
9 3 
5 

4 

6 8^ 



6 2i 
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Tablb showing the Net Bental, and the Amount expended in Belief of the 
Poor in all the Parishes in the County of Wilts, being Twentj-one in numberi 
in each of which the Poor-rate is under Sixpence in the Pound. — {Referred to 
at page S60,) 













Rate in the Pound 












of Expenditure for 




Annual Value of 


Expended 


for the 


the Relief to the 

*^^^__ »,__ «.!_ ^T 


Parishes. 


Property rated 
to the Poor-rates 


Relief of the Poor 
for the Year ended 


Poor, for the Year 
ended Lady.dayd 




in 1847. 




Lady-day, 1847. 


1847, on the An. 
nual Value of rate- 












able Property in 












1847. 




£ 8, 


d. 


£ 8, 


d. 


8, d. 


Alderbury Union : 












Odstock - - - 


805 





13 





3f 


Standlinch - - - 


540 





6 





2| 


Amesbury Union : 












Allington ... 


862 





18 





5 


Boscombe - - - 


1,226 





28 





5^ 


Orcheston, St. George - 


1,724 





17 





2J 


Rollstone ... 


642 





10 





3| 


Bradford Union: 










Ti 


Great Chalfield - 


1,079 





8 





Ij 


Calne Union : 










^ 


Bowood . . - 


1,072 





12 





2j 


Chippenham Union : 










^ 


Avon . - - - 


438 





2 





1 


Biddlestone, St. Peter - 


268 





2 





If 


Ditteridge ... 


552 





8 





3| 


Tytherton Kelways 


470 





9 





Al 


Devizes Union : 










tt 


Allington ... 


1,464 





28 





\\ 


Malmesbury Union : 












Easton Grey 


1,781 





31 





4i 

o| 


Foxley . . - 


799 





2 





Mere Union: 












Pertwood . . - 


400 





2 





\\ 


Tisbury Union : 










Tb 


Berwick, St. Leonard - 


940 





15 





3j 


Wilton Union: 










^ 


Little Langford - 


845 





8 





2i 


Fifield Bavant 


809 





5 





li 


Tetbury Union : 


' 








m 


Ashley . - - 


932 





13 





3+ 


Long Neuriton 


2,638 





58 





5| 


Total 


20,286 





292 







Average . 


1,014 6 





14 12 





2\ 
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Tables showing the Ntimber of Lunatics and Idiots chargeable to the White- 
chapel Union, or some Parish therein, on the 1st January, 1852. — {Referred 
to at pa^Ji67,) 





Number of Lunatics and Idiots relieved. 


In the 
Worlihouse. 


In County 
Asylums. 


In Prl?ate 

Licensed 

Heuses. 


At their 

own 

Residences. 


Total. 


Lonatics 


4 


81 


2 


1 


88 


Idiots- 


18 


12 


- 


2 


32 





Average Cost per Head, per Week, for their Maintenance. 


In the Workhouse. 


In County 
Asylums. 


In Private 
Licensed Houses. 


At their own 
Residences. 


Lunatics 


», d. 
2 7 


8, d, 
9 3^ 


8, 

11 


8, 

2 


Idiots - 


2 7 


9 3J 


11 


2 
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A'Beckett G. a. 281. 282. 321. 

Able-bodied adult paupers, number 
of, 13. 

in London, number of, 42. 

and total number of paupers 

receiving out-door relief number of, 
18. 378. 

■ men receiving relief on one day 
and during the half year, number of, 
18. 

— paupers in a quarter, number of 
paupers and, (1842 — 48), 14. ; 
these returns inaccurate, as includ- 
ing vagrants, 15. ; but useful as ap- 
proximating to the number of pau- 
pers in a year, 1 6. ; inferences drawn 
from them by the Poor Law Board 
unfounded, 17. 

Accident, persons chargeable on ac- 
count of temporary sickness or, are 
not to be removed, 276. 

Acland, T. D. 298. 

Administrative reform. Poor Law 
Amendment Act was an important 
step, but was little more than, 265. 
274. 

Adult paupers, number of, 13. 

, women form the largest part of, 

19. 

** Adventures Advenuesen France, Les,'* 
161 n. 

Agricultural and manufacturing coun- 
ties, amount of poor-rate in the 
pound in, 73. 

, comparison of crime in, 82. 

in Scotland, proportion of pau- 
pers to inhabitants in, 60. 

, number of insane paupers in, 126. 

-, number of paupers in, 76. ; ap- 



portionment of them, 78. 
-, number of paupers and of ille- 



gitimate children in union work- 
houses in, 120. 393. 
— , population, value of property 

D D 



and net rental of real estate per head 
on population in, 66, 69. 

Agricultural and manufacturing coun- 
ties, proportion as to average of Eng- 
land of illegitimate births in, 121. 392. 

, proportion as to the average of 

England of men who sign the mar- 
riage register with marks in, 89. 
391. 

, proportion of criminals in, 83. 

, proportion of paupers to inhabit- 



ants in, 76. 

and England, acres of land per 



head on population in, 70. 388. 
— and England, proportion of lu- 
natic and idiot paupers to population 
in, 126. 

— , London and England, average 
mortality in, 69. 388. 

Middlesex, Surrey, and England, 



number of lunatic and idiot paupers 



m, 126. 394. 



Agricultural counties, and in four 
other agricultural counties, number 
of prisoners committed for trial per 
thousand on the population in, 86. 
891. 

, and in London, poor-rate per head 

on population in, 74. 79. 

, and three towns, comparison of 

pauperism in two, shown by rate 
per head on population of expend- 
iture for relief, 79. 390. 

, charities in, 70. 



y comparison of pauperism in, and 

in Scotland, 79. 
, comparison of paupeiism in, and 

in Ireland, 80. 
(four), expenditure for relief per 

head on population in, 86. 

, ignorance in, 88, 

in 1844 and 1845, expenditure 



for relief in, and increase per cent of 
the latter, 132. 395. 
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Agricultural counties, land is in large 
properties in, 1 28. 
■ ■ , number of landowners in, 68. 
, number of occupiers and la- 
bourers in, 66, 
-, proportion of juvenile criminals 



for se- 



to population in, 88. 

■ selected, and grounds 
lection, 65. 
Agricultural districts, disregard of edu- 
cation in, 92. 

, incompetency of schoolmasters 
in, 92. 
, increase in value of, 62. 
•— ^ in other countries are less bur- 
dened with pauperism than manu- 
facturing and commercial districts, 
58. ; France, 60. ; Scotland, 60. ; 
Switzerland, 60 ; Wurtemburg, 61. 
Agricultural labourers careless about 

education, 96. 
Agricultural unions and eastern dis- 
trict of London, population, net 
rental, expenditure for relief, &c. in, 
75. 889. 
Albert, Prince, Model cottages of, a 
declaration that the wealthy should 
make some better provision for the 
poor, 290. 
Allowance system, degrading tendency 

of, 246. 
— , resolutions of Justices of Berk- 
shire adopting the, 257. 
Almoner, Lord, still exists, 157. 
Almoners, kings, abbots and bishops 

had their, 156. 
Alnwick Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 332. 
Anastasius, 141. 

Anglo-Saxon Church. See '* Church." 
Annual value of property. See ** Net 

rental.** 
Antioch, Council of, (a.d. 341) 146. 
Apostolical Canons, 145, 146 it. 
Appeals against orders of removals, 
provisions of 8 & 9 Will. 3. c. 30. as 
to the trial and costs of, 241. 
Appellants against order of removal 
should be required to give notice to 
the parish in which they intend to 
set up subsequent settlement, 262. 
Apprenticeship, settlement by, present 
law of, 267. ; reasons for abolishing 
it, ib, ; Commissioners for inquiring 
into poor laws (1834) pointed out 
absurdities in, 266. 
Aquisgranense Concilium, (a.d. 816) 

I45n. 
Ariphro of Sicyon, 288. 



Army and Navy, effects of intem- 
perance in the, 105. 

Assessed for different purposes, net 
rental as, tithe commutation rent 
charge, and expenditure for relief, in 
thirteen parishes in Bedfordshire, 
348. 398. 

Assessment for poor-rate on tithe 
commutation rent charge is on full 
value, but on land, usually about 25 
per cent below, 348. 

Assessments Act, Parochial, is insuffi- 
cient to effect its object, 349. 

** Assises de Jerusalem,*' 165.ii. 

Athalaric, 142. 

Augustine, St. 135 n. 143. 

Austin, Mr. 291. 

Austria, crime in town and country 
provinces of, 84. 

, number of children of age to 

attend, and number attending school 
in provinces of, 115. 392. 
-, number of illegitimate births in 



town and country provinces of, 122. 
, official statistics of, 19. 84. 115. 
122. 379. 392. 

, population and number of sol- 
diers in several provinces o^ 19. 
379. 

— , provision for education in, 115. 

Author's proposal of repeal of law of 
settlement, and new mode of raising 
funds for relief, 356. ; no oppressive 
change in the incidence of poor-rate 
would follow its adoption, 359. ; 
it would sufficiently remove the 
present inequality in the burden of 
pauperism, 362. ; probable effects of 
its adoption, 368. 



Bacon, Lord, 212. 386. 

opinion of, in favour of small 

properties of land, 214. 

Bacon, R. N. 64. 

Badge (P), 8 & 9 Will. 3. c 30, di- 
rected the poor to wear, 240. 305. 

Bailey, Rev. H. H. 305. 

Baluze, 145 n. 153 ti, 154 n. 

Bancroft, G. 113. 

Barrington, Daines, 218, 219. 

Barton, J. 86 n. 128. 

Bastards, first provision as to the affili- 
ation of, 199. 

Bastardy clauses in Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 201. 

Bastardy law, Commissioners for in- 
quiring into poor laws (1834) re- 
commended repeal of 199. 
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Bastardy law, demoralising and inju- 
rious influence of» 123. 199. 

Beaunaanoir, 1 65 n. 

Bedford, Duke of, 291. 296 n. 

Bedford Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 332. 

Beg, licenses to. See ** Justices.'* 

Beggars. See ** Vagrants." 

Belgium, and Departement du Nord, 
France, sum distributed by Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance in, and rate per 
head on population and on paupers 
of same, 387. 

Bequest ** to Christ," was, under Justi- 
nian, to be distributed to the poor, 
141. 

Berkshire, Resolutions of justices of, 
adopting the allowance system, 357. 

Beugnot M. 152 n. 165 it. 

Bill for establishing parochial manu- 
factories. House of Commons in 
1704, passed a, 243. 

Birmingham, expenditure for relief, 
and number of in-door and out-door 
paupers in, 72. 390. 

, income of, and number of per- 
sons relieved by charities in, 72. 

Birth, settlement by, absurdity of 
present law of, 269. 

— , settlement by. Commissioners 
for inquiring into poor laws (1834), 
recommended the adoption of, ex- 
lusively, 265. 

Bishops were, by the Canon Law, to 
administer relief to the destitute, 
145. 148. 

Blackstone, Sir W. 99, 100. 183 n. 
209. 

Board of Trade, Report from, to the 
Lords Justices (1696), 235. 

Boards of Guardians. See ''Guar- 
dians.*' 

Boccaccio, 161 n. 

Bodkin, W. H. 278. 

Boehmer, 147 n. 

Book of Common Prayer of Church of 
England, 159. 

« Bread for the Poor," 237. 

*' British and Foreign Medico- Chi- 
rurgical Review,** 99. 

" British Association, Transactions of 
the,** 45. 47. 

Brodie, G. 179 n. 

Brooke, Mr. 252. 

Brussel, 234 n. 350 it, 

Bryant, Mr. 335. 

Buller, Mr. Charles, 227. 280. 307. 
Minute prepared by, (4th Aug., 



1 848) as to vagrancy, 363. 



** Bureau des Longitudes, Annuair« 

du'*(1851), 127 n. 387. 
Buret, M. 20. 379. 
Bum, Dr. 177. 239. 248. 266. 
Burnet, Bishop, 177. 185. 242. 



Cassar, Augustus, 37 n. 

'•— Julius, 37. 

CampbeU, Lord, 171. 219 n. 223 n. 

Canciani, P., 153 n. 

Canning v. Newman, case of, 205 n. 

Canon law, bishops were to administer 
relief to the destitute by the, 145. 
148. 

Canons, Apostolical ; of Antioch ; En- 
glish church ; Orleans ; Oxford ; 
Trent; Aquisgranense; Matiscon- 
ense. See these words respectively. 

Capitularies of the Frank kings, 1 53. 
154 ft. 

Carew, R. 219. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 45. 

Cassiodorus, 142 n. 

Casual poor, if any increase in, on 
repeal of law of settlement, the ma- 
jority would be chargeable in any 
event, 363. 

Cause and effects of the gang system, 
294. 

Cayley, A. 171 n. 

Cecil, Mr. Secretary, 210. 213. 

** Central society of education, third 
publication of," (1839) 116n. 

Certificates to settled paupers ta re- 
move into other parishes, 8 & 9 W. 3, 
c. 30, gave power to parish officers 
and two justices to grant, 238 1 they 
became practically useless by 35 
Geo. 3, c. 101. 252. 

de Chamborant, C. G. 209. 

Cbanning, Dr. 130. 

Chargeability, actual, a necessary con- 
dition to removal of the poor, by 35 
Geo. 3, c. 101. 252. 

, removal not to take place until 

after 21 days* notice of, sent, 262. 

Charges, establishment, or union. See 
** Union charges.** 

Charities, income o^ and number of 
persons relieved by, in Birmingham, 
72. 

, income of in agricultural coun- 
ties, 7a 

f income of in London, 33. 380. 

in manufacturing counties. 



•N 



71' 

-— , parochial and other in Eng- 
land, 2. 
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Charities, parochial, merged in the fund 

to be distributed to poor under 27 

Henry 8, c. 25.y S. 
, porerty is collected and created 

in the neighbourhood of public, S. 
Charles II. and James II., Increase of 

pauperism during the reigns of, 

235. 
Charles IX. of France, Ordinances of, 

192. 
de Chateauvieux, F. L. 130. 
Children of age to attend, and number 

attending, school, in provinces cf 

Austria, number oi^ 1 15, 392. 

, illegitimate. See " Illegitimate." 

» number of pauper, 20. 
of the working classes, ignorance 

of, 29. 

' ■ ■ - , inadequacy of means of 

education for, 28. 
— — - in workhouses, number of, 21. ; 

necessity of education and industrial 

truning for them, 22. 26. 365 n. ; 

large numbers become criminals, 

23. ; their extreme ignorance, 24. 
Cholera, deaths from, in three districts 

of London, 46, 384. 
** Chroniques de France,** 152n. 
Chronopius, case of Bi^op, 141. 
Church, Anglo-Saxon, bound to pro- 
vide for the poor, 148, 152. 
bound to provide for the poor, 

during the middle ages, 145. ; among 

the Lombards, 153. ; among the 

Franks, tfr. 
, Canon of the English, (1281), 

154. 

' , Constantine permitted bequests 

to be made to the, 139. 
, ecclesiastical institutes of the 

Anglo-Saxon, 149. 

lands have always been liable to 



the burden of maintaining the poor, 
35 In. 

— property for the relief of the 
poor, proposals to apply, 214. 
•* providing for the poor, was very 



ear^y transferred to the, 135. 
— , restrictions were placed on the 
transfer of tithes from laymen to 
the, 350 n. 

— -, serfs of the, were in a better con- 
dition than others, 183. 
— , the poor were maintained out of 
the pr operty of, 146. 
-, the English, recognized the duty 



of relieving the poor, 154, 159. 

Churchwardens, or " two others of 

every parish," to gather alms every 



Sunday to relieve the poor, by 27th 
Henry 8, c. 25., 175. 

Cities, civilization has always origi- 
nated in, 89. 

Classification in workhouses can only 
be effected by separation of buildings, 
365. 

Classification in present workhouse 
schools, impossible, 365 n. 

Clay, Rev. J. 30. 31. 88. 117 n. 

Clearances of rural districts, effects in 
towns of, 361 n. 

Clement VII. Pope, 387. 

Clergy, the, pay more than their iGiir 
share of rates by the assessment 
on tithe commutation rent- charge 
being on full value, while on land 
it is generally about 25 per cent 
below, 348. 

— , unfounded partial exemption 
from poor-rate has been claimed for 
tlie, 349. 

Clergymen, property of, was, by the 
Imperial law, to be applied to the 
use of the poor, 1 39. 

Close parishes, effect of irremovability 
created by 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. on, 279. 

, effects of the law of settle- 
ment on cottage accommodation 
near, 299. 

, evils of the, 279 n. 

Code Civil, of France, 201 n. 

Coke, Lord (Institutes), 155 n. 157 n. 
224. 

— (on Littleton), 234 n. 

Colchester Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 282. 

Coleridge, Mr. Justice, 201. 

Colquhoun, Patrick, 4. 56. 

Columella, 355. 

Commerce and the progress of agri- 
culture, gradually extinguished vil- 
lenage, 164. 

Commission of Queen Elizabeth for 
enfranchising the serfs of the Crown, 
210. ; for suppressing vagrancy in 
London and the suburbs, 21 In. 

Commissioners in Lunacy, Report of 
(1847), 366 n. 367. 394. 

for administering Poor Laws, 

Report o£ See "Poor Law Board, 
1st Annual Report of.'* 

— for inquiring into Poor Laws 
(1834), declared that many educa- 
tional charities were misapplied, 71. ; 
recommended repeal of bastardy law, 
1 99. ; recommended that removal 
should not take place until afrer 
question of settlement decided, 26 In. ; 
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recommended the adoption of settle- 
ment by birth exclusively, 265. ; 
and pointed out absurdities in law of 
settlement by apprenticeship, 266, 

Commissioners for inquiring into Poor 
Laws, Report of, (1834), 2. 94. 
185 n. 258. 261. 265. 267. 279 n. 
284 n. 286. 305. 352. 

for inquiring into Public Cha- 
rities, Reports of (1847), 2. 33. 
70. 

. for inquiring into the state of 

large Towns, Second Report of 
(1848), 117 n. 139n. 

on the Pauper system of Massa- 



chusetts, Report of, 352. 
Committee of Council on Education, 

Minutes of (1847-— 48), 115. 
, Minutes of (1848— 50), 82. 

89 n. 

, Minutes of (1850—51), 28, 

29. 89. 91. 

of visitors of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum for North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, Report of (1850), 368. 

Common Council of London, see 
" Court of Common Council." 

Complaints of neglect to carry out pro- 
visions of 43 Eliz. c. 2., 218. 220. 
227. 

Concilia Aquisgranense, 145n. ; Matis- 
conense, 144 n, and see " Council.'* 

Consolidated Fund, proposal to pro- 
vide for poor out of, 342. ; it is not 
likely to be adopted, 343. 

Constantine, 134. 136. 207. 270 n. 

— permitted bequests to be made 
to tlie Church, 139. 

Constantine's Constitutions for relief 
of the Poor, 136. 

Constantinus, 139 n. 

Constantius and Julian, 140 n. 

Constituent Assembly of France, de- 
claration of ( 1 790), 1 98 . 

Constitutions of Popes Sixtus IV. and 
Clement VII., 387. 

Contrast of wealth and poverty in 
England, 130. 

Coode, George, S 1 7 n. 

Coppock, Mr., 319 n. 321. 324, 325. 

Corder, Mr., 72. 

Corn Laws, repeal of, made it neces- 
sary to apply some remedy to the 
evils of the law of settlement, 274. 

Cost of paupers in England, 1. 4. 

Cottage accommodation. Boards of 
Guardians have condemned the law 
of settlement from its interference 
with, 289. 



Cottage accommodation, labourers suffer 
greatly from want of, 247. 288. 290. 
300. 

', much crime is produced by 
want of proper, 301. 

near close parishes, effects 



of the law of settlement on, 299. 

-, Report of Justices of Hamp- 



shire in favour of increased, (1795), 
251. 

-, Reports of Special Assistant 



Poor Law Commissioners as to want 

o^ (1843), 291. 
, Reports of Poor Law Inspectors 

as to want of, (1848), 296. 
, some landowners are aware of 

the necessity of providing better, 

289,291. 
Cottages being near their work, farmers 

would be benefited by labourers*, 

298. 
, effect of landowners providing 

decent, 301. 
, law of settlement created a ten- 
dency to pull down, 248. 

law of settlement has tended to 



deter owners of close parishes from 
building, 289. 

— -, Prince Albert's Model, a declara- 
tion that the wealthy should make 
some better provision for the poor, 
290. 

Court of Common Council of London, 
Resolutions of, 41.281 n. 

Council of Antioch, Orleans, Oxford, 
Trent, Aquisgran, Matiscon. See 
these words respectively. 

Crabbe, G. 44. 366. 

Crease v. Sawle, case of, 359». 

Cresswell, Mr. Justice, 101. 

Crime, education the preventive of 
intemperance and, 101. 

in agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, comparison of, 82. 

in agricultural counties and in 

four other agricultural counties, 
comparison of, 86. 

in Manchester, expense of pau- 
perism and, 108. 

in town and country provinces 

of Austria, 84. 



— , intemperance one of the chief 
causes of, 98. 

is frequently produced by want of 



proper cottage accommodation, 301. 
— often caused by poverty, 85. 
Criminals, number o^ (1839—47), 

110. 

, expense of maintaining, 109. 
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Crimiuals, Game Laws tend to produce, 
87. 

— , ignorance o^ 30, 

— in agricultural and manu&cturing 
counties, proportion o^ 83. 

, large numbers of pauper children 

become, 23. 88. 

— , proportion, of juvenile, to popu- 
lation in agricultural counties, 88. 

Crowded and unhealthy dwellings of 
agricultural labourers in Worksop, 
SOa 396. 



Dalton, 99. 218. 219. 

Dante, 32. 135 m. 225. 

Darlington Union, average poor rate 
of, 331. 

Dayies, C. M. 207. 

Dawes, Rev. R. See ** Hereford, Dean 
of." 

Defects in carrying out 43 Eliz. e. 2., 
Sir M. Hale pointed out, 220. ; and 
in the statute, 222. 

De Foe, Daniel, 104. 162 1». 243. 

Degrading tendency of Gilbert's Act, 
and the allowance system, 246. 

Delay, Poor Law Board have pursued 
policy of, since 1847, 308. 

Denison, J. E. 276. 286 n. 289 n. 

, S. C 294. 

Dennis, W. G. 320 n. 

Departement du Nord, France and Bel- 
gium, sum distributed by Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance in, and rate per head on 
population and on paupers of same, 
387. 

Derivative settlement founded on er- 
roneous construction of 14 Car. 2. 
c. 12., 269. 

Dewes, Sir Simon, 212, 213. 215. 

Diminution in number of small pro- 
prietors of land in England, 250. 

Dio Cassius, 37. 

Diocletian and Maximian, 139n. 

Discussions in Parliament, illustrating 
social changes in reign of Eliza- 
beth, 212. 

D'Israeli, B. 351 n. 

, proposal of, to transfer union 

charges to state, 350. See ** Union 
Charges." 

Disregard by the upper classes of the 
education of the people, 119. 

Dissertatio Juridica (1717), 124 n. 

Distress, removal of paupers of ex- 
tremely little use, even during pe- 
riods of, 323. 326. 

District schools for pauper children, 



necessity of, 23. ; powers of Poor- 
Law Board to establish, 25. ; small 
number established, 26. ; slow pro- 
gress of Poor- Law Board in esta- 
blishing, 27. 

Domesday Book, 158. 

Double entries, inaccuracy of totals of 
statistical statements from, 1 1 n. 

Doyle, A. 21. 

Doyle, Sir Francis, 294. 

Drouet, Mr. 26. 

Drunkenness common among the 
working classes, 99. 

— ^ in London, number and educa- 
tion of persons charged with, 103. 

Ducange, 155, 156n. 

Ducpetiaux, M. 28. 387. 

Duranton, M. 201 n. 

Dursley Union, average poor rate of, 
331. 

Dutch House of Commons, Report of, 
(1849), 98. 

Dwellings of agricultural labourers in 
Worksop, crowded and unhealthy, 
300. 396. 

of the poor in agricultural dis- 
tricts. See " Cottage accommoda- 
tion." 

. in Glasgow, 51. 361. 

— — in London, 46. 50. 

in Paris, 52. 



Eadgu-, 148, 149. 

Ecclesiastical Institutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, 149. 

-«— institutions, provision for the poor 
was associated with, by Justinian, 
140. 

Ecgberht, Archbishop, 148. 150i». 152. 

Eden, Sir F. M. 4. 43 n. 56. 163. 169. 
172 n. 202. 215. 220. 221. 235. 240. 
246. 251. 

"Edinburgh Review," 131. 207. 

Educate the whole community, volun- 
tary efforts insufficient to, 97. 

Education, agricultural labourers care- 
less about, 96. 

— by the Puritans, provision for, 
113. 

in agricultural districts, disregard 

of, 92. 
— - in Austria, provision for, 1 15.392. 

— in Prussia, provision for, 115. 

in Switzerland, provision for, 116. 

in the United States, provision 

for, 111. ; Kossuth's praise of, 114. 
-, law of settlement deprives the 



labourer of motive for, 306. 
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Education, necessity of state provision 
for, 29. ; advantage of it to middle 
classes, 92. 

, neglect of landowners to promote, 



90. 



of children of the working classes, 



inadequacy of means of, 28. 
— of persons charged 



with 
drunkenness in London, number and, 
103. 

of the people, disregarded by the 



upper classes, 119. 
— of the poor, objections made to, 
in 1714, 244. 

the preventive of intemperance 



and crime, 101. 
Educational charities were misapplied. 

Commissioners of inquiry into poor 

laws (1834), declared that many, 

71. 
Eichhom, 144 n. 

Eighteenth century, increase of pau- 
perism during the latter half of, 

247. 
Eleemosynare, meaning of, 155. 
Eleemosynary purposes, lands were 

held of the crown for, 158. 
Ellis, Sir H. 156 n. 
Ellis, Sir W. 125. 
Ellison, Rev. R. 94. 
Elizabeth, Queen, the personal feelings 

of, were probably interested in the 

acts of parliament relating to the 

poor, 188. 
commission of, for enfranchising 

the serfs of the crdwn, 210. ; for 

suppressing vagrancy in London and 

the suburbs, 211 n. 
Eloi, St 152. 
Enfranchised by Queen Elizabeth, 

serfs of the crown were, ( 1 574),1 82. ; 

royal commission for this purpose, 

210. 
English church, the. See ** Church," 
Epiphanius, St., 152. 
Erasmus, 144n. 
Establishment charges. See ** Union 

Charges. ** 
Ethelred, 152. 
Evils of the law of settlement in 1851 

mainly identical with those in 1833, 

259. 304. 312. 
Exemption from poor-rate has been 

claimed for the clergy, unfounded 

partial, 349. 
Expenditure for relie£ See "Relief." 
Expense of maintaining criminals, 109. 
Extra parochial places, select committee 

of House of Lords resolved in favour 



of annexing, to adjoining parishes, 
358 n. 



Facciolati, J. 90 n. 
Falconar, J. 279 ». 
Farmers would be benefited by labourers 

cottages being near their work, 298. 
Farr, Mr. 43 n. 

Fasts and penances were made sub- 
servient to the relief of the poor, 

149. 
Festival days, great numbers of the 

poor relieved on, by Henry III., 

150. ; by St Louis of France, 151. ; 

by prelates, 152. 
Fever among the poor In London, 48. ; 

deaths from, 49 n. 
Fever among the poor, pauperising 

effects of, 49. 293. 396. 
Fielding, Henry, 100. 
Fines in causes ecclesiastical were 

applied to the use of the poor, HI. 
Flemming, Chief Justice, 218. 
Fleta, 157 n. 

Fletcher, J. 77. 82, 83. 86. 89 n. 
Fiorus, 1 24 n. 
Foedera. See " Rymer." 
de Fontaines, Pierre, 165. 
Fortescue, 168. 250. 
Fra Paolo (Sarpi), 135 n. 147 n. 
France, funds for relief of the poor in, 

53 n. 
, number of illegitimate births in 

town and country districts of, 122. 
-, number of insane poor in manu- 



facturing and agricultural depart- 
ments of, and in and proportion to 
population, 127. 395. 

, the various inmates of our work- 
houses would be in separate establish- 
ments in, 364. 

Francis I. of France, ordinance of, 
for giving relief to impotent poor, 
192. 

Frankalmoigne, meaning o^ 155. 

Franscini, Ste&no, 60. 61 n. 117 n. 

French proverb, 356. 

Froissart, 164. 211. 

Funds for relief are still raised under 
43 Eiiz. ch. 2., 215. 



Game Laws tend to produce criminals, 

87. 
Gang system, cause and eff*ects of the, 

294. 
Gelasius, Pope, 147 n. 
General Board of Health, Report to. 
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on inquiry into the sanitary con- 
dition of Worksop, SOO. 396. 

General Board of Health, Report to, on 
the cholera (1850), 46. 51. 361 «. 

de G^rando, Baron, 4. 61. 

German proverb, 124 n. 183. 

Gibson, Bishop, 1 54 n. 

Gilbert's Act, 246. 272. 

GlanTille, 182. 

Glasgow, mortality of paupers in, 45. 

dwellings of the poor in, 51. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 126. 250. 

Gore, Montague, 51. 

Gothofredus, 137. 142 n. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, 1 34 n. 

Gracchus, the younger, 134 n. 

Graham, Sir James, 276. 286. 343. 
387. 

Grainger, R. D. 47. 

Gratian, 148. 

" Greevous Grones for the Poore," 221, 

Gregory the Great, 152. 

Gregory XIII., Pope, 207. 

Grimm, J. 124 n. 

Guardians, boards of, have condenmed 
law of settlement from its interference 
with cottage accommodation, 289. 

'—— may be trusted to and do re- 
lieve as agents for distant parish of 
settlement, 318. 

resolutions o^ in &vour of 



repeal of law of settlement, 313. 
— union settlement would diminish 



the interest of, 335.; and probably 
cause the transfer of their duties to 
paid officers, 336. 

Guarinos, 207. 

Guerard, M. 183. 

Gulson, Mr. 337. 341 n. 



Hale, Sir Matthew, pointed out defects 
in carrying out 43 Eliz. c. 2., 220.; 
and in the statute, 222. 

Hall, R. 334. 

Hallam, H. 177. 179 n. 

Haltwhistle Union, average poor-rate 
of, 331. 

Hansard (Third Series), 275. 286 n. 
351 n. 354. 

Hampshire, Report of justices of, in 
favour of increased cottage accom- 
modation (1795), 251. 

Hardisty, Mr. 327 n. 

Harduin, 159 n. 

Hare, Archdeacon, 29. 

Harrison, 1 72. 

Harvey, Sir Francis, 219. 

Hase, Mr. 300. 396. 



Hawley, W. H. 281 n. 330. 

Hay, Mr. 240. 275 n. 

Head, Sir Edmund, 24. 

Henry III., great numbers of poor re- 
lieved on festival days by, 150. 

Henry VII.'s advice in favour of small 
properties of land, 214. 

Henry VIII granted to Thomas Wol* 
sey his almoner, all goods of persons, 
felons of themselves, and all deo- 
dands, 158. 

Henry II. of France, Ordinances of, 
(1547) 3n. 176. ; (1551) 192. 

Hereford, Dean of, (Rev. R. Dawes), 
71. 92. 96. 97. 116. 301. 305. 

Hertius, J. N. 124 n. 233 n. 

Hickson, Mr. 23. 

Hill, Dr. 368. 

Hiring and service, settlement by, only 
prospectively repealed by Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 268. 

de I'Hopital, Chancellor, 192. 193. 

Home Office Tables, 86. 102. 

Hopeless condition of English labourer, 
131. 257. 

Horace, 217. 235. 

Hospitals, infirmaries, &;c. in England, 
3. 

in London, 33 ; foundation of 

Christ's, St. Thomas's, and Bride- 
well, by Edward VI. 209. 

Houard, M. 234 n. 

House of Commons, order of, (20th 
March, 1750), 4. 

of Correction, Regulations made 

by the Suffolk Justices for the, 202. 

Houses, increase in population as com- 
pared with, in different parts of Lou- 
don, 51. 384. 

Howard, Mr. 321. 

Howell, F. 283. 

Howlett, Rev. J. 252. 

Hubert, Archbishop, 154 n. 

Hutchinson, G. L. 332. 360 n. 



Ibelin, 165 fi. 

Idiot paupers chargeable to the White- 
chapel Union, number of lunatic 
and, 367. 402. 

Idiots should be removed to Public 
Idiot Asylums, 367 ; a saving would 
be effected to parishes, ib. ; their 
labour would be productive, 368 ; 
they and other inmates of workhouses 
would be benefited, ib. 

Ignorance among the middle classes, 93. 

among the poorer classes in agri- 
cultural counties, 88. 
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Ignorance of children of the working 

classes, 29. 
—— of criminals, 30. 

of pauper children, 24. 

Illegitimate births in agricultural and 

manufacturing counties, proportion 

as to the average of England of, 

121, 392. 
in town and country districts 

of France, number of, 122. 

in town and country pro- 



vinces of Austria, number of, 122. 

— — children in workhouses in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties, 
number of paupers and of, 1 20. 393. 

Increase in price of wheat previous to 
14 Car. 2. c. 12. (1654-62), 228. 

previous to 35 Geo. 3. c. 

101. (1792-96), 254. 

Increase in rent of land in England, 64. 

in value of agricultural districts, 

62. 

in value of property in city of 

London, 40 n. 

In-door and out-door paupers, and ex- 
penditure for relief in Birmingham, 
number of, 72. 390. 

in the Stockport Union, num- 
ber of (1841 -43), 325. 

In-door and out-door paupers in agri- 
cultural counties, number of, 78. 

— in England, number of, 7. 

in manufacturing towns, 

number of, 12. 378. 

in rich and poor parishes of 



London, number of, 41. 384. 

per day, in each union or 



parish in London, number of, 35. 
41. S82. 

Inequalities of poor-rate, union settle- 
ment and union rating would remove 
some existing, 329. ; but would in- 
volve great interference with exist- 
ing rights, 330. 

Inequality of average poor-rate of 
unions, 331.; Darlington and Reeth, 
tb, ; Dursley and Tewkesbury, ib, ; 
Haltwhistle and Newcastle, ib, 

— ' of pauperism and poor-rate in 
London, 37. 

of poor-rate in the west district 



Injurious effects of 14 Car. 2. c. 12. 

stated in recital of 8 & 9 Will. 3. 

c. 30., 238. ; in recital of 35 Geo. 3. 

c. 101., 252. 
Injurious influence of bastardy law, 

123. 199. 
Innocent III., Pope, 159 n. 
Insane paupers in agricultural and 

manufacturing counties, number of, 

126. 
Insane poor in manu&cturing and agri- 

cultural departments of and in 

France, number of, and proportion 

to population, 127. 395. 
Insanity, poverty a cause of, 124. 
prevalent among labouring classes 

in agricultural districts, 355. 
Inspectors of prisons, ftfleenth Report 

of (1850), 109. • 

Intemperance and crime, education the 

preventive of, 101. 
common among the working 

classes, 99. 

— in the army and navy, effects of, 

105. 

one of the chief causes of pau- 



of London, 39. 

of poor-rates in unions ; Aln- 



wick, 332. ; Bedford, t6. ; Colches- 
ter, 282. ; Worksop, 300. 397. 

Infanticide now prevalent in England, 
138. 139 It. 

largely prevailed in ancient Rome, 

137. 



perism and crime, 98. 
Ireland, comparison of pauperism in 

agricultural counties and in, 80. 
during 1 846-51 , mortality among 

the poor in, 162 n. 
, number relieved in workhouses 



in, 9. 

— or Isle of Man, provision against 
bringing vagrants fix)m, 1 97. 
-, value of property rated to poor- 



rate and expenditure under poor law 
in, 80. 

Irish paupers, power of removing Scotch 
and, might properly be retained, 
363. 

Irremovability under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 
66. is a mitigation for the poor, and 
a great change for the ratepayers, 
277. ; but in some parishes it has 
aggravated the evils of the condi- 
tion of the poor, 285. 

under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., effect 

on towns of, 278. ; on close parishes, 
279. 

under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66„ land- 
owners and manufacturers have built 
cottages in adjoining parishes in con- 
sequence of, 283. 

— under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., origin 
of, 275. 

Irremovable under 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66. 
are a union charge, paupers, 278. 
352. 
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James II., increase of pauperism dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles II. and, 235. 

Jerome, St 143, 149. 

de Joinville, J. 1 52. 

de Jonnes, Moreau, 21. 68. 121, 122. 

Justellus, 142. 

Justice, 3 W. & M. c. 11., allowed re* 
lief to be given by authority under 
the hand of a, 238. ; this partially 
altered by 9 Geo. 1. c. 7, 245. 

might order relief to be given by 

55 Geo. 3. c. 137., 260. 

Justices in sessions were to persuade 
persons to give, and if ineffectual, to 
tax them for relief of the poor, by 
5 £liz. c. 3., 189. 

might give licences to beg out of 

the parish, 191. 197. 
- of Berkshire, Resol utions of, adopt- 



ing the allowance system, 257. 

— of each division were to settle the 
poor and to tax the inhabitants of 
the division for their relief by 14 
£liz. c. 5., 194. 

— of Hampshire, Report of, in fa- 
vour of increased cottage accommo- 
dation (1795), 251. 

of Suffolk, Regulations made by, 



for the House of Correction, 202. 

Justinian, 140,141. 167. 

, provision for the poor was asso- 
ciated with ecclesiastical institutions 
by, 140. 

Juvenal, 19. 22. 257. 

Juvenile criminals, proportion of, to 
population in agricultural counties, 
88. 



Kay, J. 1 16 n. 
Kemble, J. M. 90 n. 
Kennett, Bishop, ]78i». 
Kenyon, Lord, 345 n. 
Knatchbull's Act, Sir £. 223. 
Kossuth's praise of provision for edu- 
cation in the United States, 114. 



Laboulaye, £. 168 n. 

Labour, effects of law of settlement on 
distribution and wages of, 303. 309. 
, on repeal of law of settlement the 
circulation of, will be greatly in- 
creased, 362. 

Labourer, by 14 Car. 2. c. 12. the, 
again became the slave of the land, 
233. 

■ , difference between peasant pro- 
prietor and £nglish, 129. 



Labourer, hopeless condition of £nglisl], 
131. 257. 

, law of settlement deprives the, of 

all motive for prudence and improve- 
ment, 257. 305. 309. 

, law of settlement makes the, a 
bondsman, 305. 309. 
-, union settlement would produce 



no substantial improvement in con- 
dition of, 333. 
Labourers in agricultural counties, 
number of occupiers and, 66. 

, oppr^sion of the free, by the 

^ Statute of Labourers and afterwards, 
162. 

suffer greatly from want of cot- 



tage acconunodation, 247. 288. 290. 
300. 

, the plague of 1 348 greatly reduced 

the number of, in £ngland, 161. 

Lactantius, 137. 

Lambarde, 196 n. 201. 218. 

Land and landowner, burdens and pri- 
vileges of, will have ample consider- 
ation in parliament, in any repartition 
of general taxation, 339. 

, diminution in number of small 

proprietors of, in £ngland, 250. 
is in large properties in the agri- 



cultural counties, 128. 
— , large properties of, in the Roman 
£mpire, 170. 

— , Lord Bacon's opinion in favour 
of small properties of, 214. ; Henry 
VIL's., ib. 

— per head on population in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties 
and England, acres of, 70. 388. 
per head on population in Orkney 



and Sutherland, acres of, 386. 

Landowners are aware of the necessity 
of providing better cottage accom- 
modation, some, 289. 291. 

■ , great number of, in £ng]and, be- 
fore the reign of Henry VII., 168. ; 
in 17th century, 250. 

have built cottages in adjoining 

parishes in consequence of 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 66., some, 283. 
-, neglect of, to promote education, 



90. 

in agricultural counties, number 

of, 68. 

providing decent cottages, effect 

of, 301. 

Lands were held of the Crown for elee- 
mosynary purposes, 158. 

Lanfranc, 156 n. 

" Langham Register, The," 155 n. 
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Latimer, Bishop, 178 n. 

de Lauriere E. 165 n, 234 n. 

Lawn, Mr. 62 n. 

Legislature. See ** Parliament." 

Leo XIL, Pope, 209. 

Lewis, Mr. Comewall, S43 ». 

Licences to beg out of the parish, jus- 
tices might give, 191. 197. 

Livesey, Mr. J. 334. 

**Livre8 de Jostice et de Plet, Li," 
165 n. 

Local causes have thrown unequal bur- 
dens of poor-rate on neighbouring 
places, 281. 

Locke, John, 235. 

Locr^, Baron, 201 n. 

London, amount of out-door relief in, 
54. 56. 

and England, average mortality 

in agricultural and manufacturing 
counties, 69. 388. 

' and in agricultural counties, rate 
per head on population of expendi- 
ture for relief in, 74. 79. 
and Paris, comparison of pauper- 
ism in, 53. 
, charities in, 33. ; income of ib. 



paupers per day in each union or 

parish in, 35. 41. 382. 
London, plague of, mortality among 

the poor during the, 162 n. 
, population and number of houses 

in city of, 40. 383. 

population, net rental, and ex- 



380. 

<* London City Magazine" (Jan. 1851), 
51. 

, dwellings of the poor in, 46. 50. 

, fever among the poor in, 48. ; 

deaths from, 49 n. 

, increase in population as com- 
pared with houses in different parts 
of, 51. 384. 
•f increase in value of property in 



city of, 40 n. 
— f inequality of pauperism and poor 
rate in, 37. 

inequality of poor rate in the 



west district of, 39. 
— , mortality in, 43. 
— , mortality of paupers in, 44. 
of the poor in, 43. 52. 



ex- 



ternal causes of, 45. 

-— , net rental and expenditure for 

relief in the poorer districts of, 38. 

383. 
—, number and education of persons 

charged with drunkenness in, 103. 
— , number of able-bodied adult 

paupers in, 42. 
— , number of deaths from cholera 



penditure for relief in each union 
or parish, and in Registrar Gene- 
ral's districts in, 34. 381. 

net rental, expenditure for re- 



lief, &c. in agricultural unions and 
eastern district of, 75. 389. 

Reports of Poor Law Board do 



in different districts of, 46. 384. 
•— , number of in-door and out-door 
paupers in rich and poor parishes 
of, 41. 384. 
■^-, number of in-door and out-door 



not give number of poor in, 35. 

unions, population, net rental and 

rate of net rental per head on popu- 
lation in the city of, and east and 
west, 40. 383. 

Long, R. 320 n. 

Louis of France, St., constitution of, 
350 ft. 

, great numbers of poor relieved 

by, 151. 

Louis the Debonnaire, 154. 

Louis XVI. of France, edict of, 255. 

Low, S. 33. 38a 

Loysel, Antoine^ 2SS ». 

Lucretius, 272. 

Lunacy, Report of Commissioners in. 
See*' Commissioners." 

Lunatic and idiot paupers chargeable 
to the Whitechapel Union, number 
of, 367. 402. 

in agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and England, number of, 126. 394. 

Lunatic Asylum at Clifton, productive 
labour is found to be advantageous 
at, 368. 

paupers to state. Sir C. Wood's 

proposal to transfer part of the 
charge of, 353. ; it was illusory for 
good, and involved a disregard of 
prescriptive obligation and local 
government, 354. ; insufficiency of 
argument in support of it, t6. 
Lunatics, detaining any, in workhouses 

very injurious, 366. 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 107. 111. 112. 
Lyndwood, 154n. 156n. 



Macaulay, T. B. 145. 251. 
M'CuUoch, J. R. 43 n. 68. 69. 
Mackworth, Sir H. 243. 
M*Neill, Sir John, 331. 343. 346 n. 

354 n. 
Madox, Thomas, 159. 164. 
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Magentu, P. 147. 

Maitland, W. 211 n. 

Malraesbury, Earl of, proposal of 
special income tax by, 346. ; it 
would relieve the landowner of three 
fourths of present burden, and is 
open to every objection against 
general property tax, 347. 

Manchester, Bishop of, 30. 

, expense of pauperism and crime 
in, 108. 

Mandeville, B. 244. 

Mansfield, Lord, 345 n. 

Manufacturers have built cottages in 
adjoining parishes in consequence 
of 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66., some, 283. 

Manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts in other countries are more 
burdened with pauperism, than agri- 
cultural districts, 58. ; France, 60. ; 
Scotland, 60.; Wurtemburg, 61. 

counties, agricultural and. See 

** Agricultural and manufacturing." 

— counties, charities in, 71- 

, number of paupers in, 76. 

— — ^ selected, 65. 

— — towns, number of in-door and 



out-door paupers in, 12. 378. 

Manumission. See ** Enfranchised." 

Marnier, M. A. G. 350 it. 

Marriage register with marks, pro- 
portion as to the average of England 
of men who sign the, in agricultural 
and manufacturing counties, 89. 
391. 

Marriott, Mr. 327. 

Massachusetts, excess of State's poor 
in, caused to a great extent by the 
State's provision, 353. 

suffers more from pauperism than 

any other of the United States, 352. 

Matisconense, Concilium, 144 n. 

Maxwell, Dr. 368 n. 

May, Mr. 299 n. 

Men receiving relief on one day and 
during the half year, number of able- 
bodied, 18. 

Merlin, 154. 

Metropolis. See " London." 

Middle classes, ignorance among the, 
93. 

Milton, 52. 57. 58. 339. 

Mines, Select Committee of House of 
Lords resolved in favour of rating 
all, 359. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education. See ** Committee." 

Mitchell, Rev. M. 91, 92. 296. 

Mittermaier and Zacharia, 99 n. 



Monasteries, amount of property con- 
fiscated on the suppression of the» 
177. 

, the poor were placed in a worse 

condition by the suppression of the, 
179. 

Monastery had an a4joining poor house, 
each, 156. 

Money orders may easily be substi- 
tuted for removals, and would be 
advantageous, 316. 

, relief under, may be apportioned 

between parishes of settlement and 
residence, 318. 
-, substitutition of, might cause 



poor to apply for relief in some 

cases, 319. 
Monteagle, Lord, 63 n. 
Montesquieu, 161. 198 n. 
More, Sir Thomas, 171. 
Moreau de Jonnes. See " de Jonnes.** 
Morel], J. D. 89. 

Morichini, Bishop, 147 n. 208. 240 n. 
Mortality among the poor from the 

plague in Florence, 161 n. 

among the poor in Ireland during 

1846—51, 162n. 

— among the poor during the plague 
of London, 162 n. 

— in agricultural and manufactur- 
ing counties, London and England, 
average, 69. 388. 

in Europe from the plague in 



1348, 161 n. 

— in London, 43. 
— - in Paris, 52. 

— of paupers in Glasgow, 45. 

— of paupers in London, 44. 

— of the poor, 45. 396. ; external 
causes o^ ib. 

of the poor in London, 43. 52. 



Moseley, Rev. H. 29. 
Multifariousness of laws as to settle- 
ment and removal, 266. 
Myrror of Justice, 155. 



Names of places. Paganism traced in 
existing, 90 n. 

National Convention of France, de- 
claration of (1793), 198. 

National rate on real property, pro- 
posal of, 343. ; it would strike a 
fatal blow at local government and 
increase pauperism, ib. 

workhouses, the institution of, 

in 1795, would have swallowed up 
much of the capital of the country, 
345. 
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Navy, effects of intemperance in the 
array and, 105. 

Necessity of repeal of law of settle- 
ment, 308. 310. 312. 314. 

Neglect to carry out provisions of 43 
Eliz. c. 2., 220, probably the cause 
of 14 Car. 2. c. 12., 226. 228. 

to carry out vagrant law, 39 Eliz. 

c. 4., 224; in 1847 and 1848, 226. 

Neison, F. G. P. 102. 

Net-rental and expenditure for relief in 
the parishes in Wilts in which poor 
rate is under 6d, in £. 360. 401. 

— and expenditure for relief in the 
poorer districts of London, 38. 383. 
as assessed for different purposes, 



tithe commutation rent charge, and 
expenditure for relief in thirteen 
parishes in Bedfordshire, 348. 398. 
— , expenditure for relief, and 
amount of poor rate in forty 
parishes in Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, 
and Wilts, 360. 399. 400. 
— , expenditure for relief, and 



amount of poor rate in the parishes 
of the Worksop Union, 300. 397. 
— of real estate per head on popu- 
lation in agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, population, value of 
property and, 66. 69. 
^—, population and expenditure for 
relief in each union or parish, and in 
Registrar General's districts ir. Lon- 
don, 34. 381. 
-, population and expenditure for 



relief &c. in agricultural unions and 

eastern district of London, 75. 389. 
, population and rate of net rental 

per head on population in the City 

of, and East and West London 

Unions, 40. 383. 
Newcastle Union, average poor rate 

of, 331. 
NichoUs, Report of G. 129. 
Nicolai, 386. 
Nottingham during distress in 1837— 

38, number of removals from, 323. 



Occupation abstract of census of 1831, 
66. 128. 

Occupiers and labourers in agricultural 
counties, number of, 66. 

Octavius, M. 134n. 

Oppression of the free labourers by 
the Statute of liabourers and after- 
wards, 162. 

Orders, money. See ** Money orders." 

— of removal. See " Removal." 



Origin of tithes, provision for the 
poor was the chief, 135. 142. 

Orkney, acres of land per head on 
population in, 386. 

Orleans, Council of (a.d. 511), 146. 
148. 152n. 

Orosius, 124 n. 

Orphan children in workhouses, num- 
ber of, 21. 

Out-door paupers in England, number 
of, 7. 10. 

in London, 37. 56, 

per day, number of, and number 

during the summer half-year in, and 
population of thirty unions, 1 1 . 
375. ; forms of returns by which 
these numbers were obtained, 376. 
377. 

. See •* In-door and out-door.*' 

Out-door relief in London, amount of, 

54. 56, 
, number of able-bodied adult 

paupers and total number of paupers 

receiving, 18. 378. 
-, number of widows and total num- 



ber of paupers receiving, 20. 380. 
Overseers, ignorance among, 93. 
had misapplied the parish funds 

previous to 3 W. & M. c. 11., 237. 
Ovid, 213. 
Oxford, Council of, 156. 



Paganism traced in existing names of 
places 90 n. 

Parentage, settlement by, founded on 
erroneous construction of 14 Car. 2 
c. 12., 269. 

Paris, comparison of pauperism in 
London and, 53. 

, dwellings of the poor in, 52. 

— , expenditure for secours a domi- 
cile in, 54. 

, mortality in, 52. 

-, number of poor receiving secours 



k domicile in, 20. 56, 379. 

Parish officers and two justices might 
grant certificates to settled paupers 
to remove into other parishes by 8 & 
9 Will. 3. c. 30., 238. ; they became 
practically useless by 35 Geo. 3. c. 
101., 252. 

Parishes frequently save by not re- 
moving paupers, 327. 

in which poor rates are extremely 

high or low are for the most part 
small, 360. 

to purchase or hire workhouses. 



9 Geo. 1. c. 7. authorised, 246. 
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Parker, Chief Justice, 270 n. 
Parliament, burdens and privileges of 

land and landowner will have ample 

consideration in, on any repartition 

of general taxation, 339. 
intended by 18 Eliz. c. 3. to 

provide work for those who could 

not find it, the, 198. 
, many persons in, are not aware 



of the suffering inflicted by law of 
settlement, 317. 
, Ordinance of the (1642), 166 n. 

of the Restoration, the, was too 

ready to disregard the rights of the 
poor, 229. 

Parliamentary paper. Commons (1819, 
No. 21 1.), 261 n. ; (1846, No. 449.), 
63 n.; (1848, No. 735.), 86. 360. 
399. 400. ; (1849, No. 87.), 80. ; 
(1851, No. 388.), 47.; (1851, No. 
641.), 80, 81 n. ; (1851, No. 674.), 
38 n. ; (1851, No. 690.), 6n, 

Parochial Assessments Act is insufli- 
cient to effect its object, 349. 

manufactories, House of Com- 
mons passed a bill in 1704 for es- 



tablishing, 243. 
— system was 
Eliz. c. 5. 196. ; 



abandoned by 14 
but the parochial 



tie was not wholly severed, 203. 
Pascal, 144n. 
Pashley, 90 n. 
Pasture. See ** Tillage.'* 
Pauper children. See " Children.'* 
Pauperism and crime in Manchester, 

expense of, 108. 
and crime, intemperance one of 

the chief causes of, 98. 

and poor rate, inequality of, in 



London, 37. 
— and reduction of population in 
Sutherland, excess of, 386. 

and vagrancy in reign of Henry 



VII., increase of, 165. 
-and vagrancy In Rome, provisions 



against, 207. 
— ^ increase o^ during the 16th cen- 
tury, 168. ; during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., 235. ; 
in the reign of William III., 236. ; 
from 1750 to 1800,247. 

in agricultural counties and in 



Ireland, comparison of, 80. 
— < in agricultural counties and in 
Scotland, comparison of, 79. 

in Europe in 16th century, in- 



crease of, 206. 
— in London and Paris, comparison 
of, 53. 



Pauperism in two agricultural counties 
and in three towns, comparison of, 
shewn by rate per head on popula- 
tion of expenditure for relief, 79. 
390. 

more burdensome on manufiic- 

turing and commercial than agri- 
cultural districts in other countries, 
58. ; France, 60. ; Scotland, 60. ; 
Switzerland, 60.; Wurtemburg, 61. 
, union rating on repeal of law of 
settlement would not reasonably 
adjust the present unequal burden 
of, 341. 

Paupers, able-bodied, in-door, ins&ne, 
out .door. See these words respec- 
tively. 

in agricultural and manufacturing 

counties, number of, 76. 

in Loudon, number of, 35. 

mortality of. See " Mortality.** 

, population and proportion of 



paupers to inhabitants in the coun- 
ties of Scotland, number of, 60. 385. 
-, probably but few, from the Con- 



quest to the reign of Edward IIL, 
161. 

— return immediately after removal, 
a large proportion o^ 321. 325 ». ; 
the only remedy is a second removal, 
321. 

— to inhabitants in agricultural and 
manufacturing counties, proportion 
of, 76. 

to inhabitants in agricultural and 



manufacturing counties in Scotland, 
proportion o^ 60. 

were entitled to needful relief 



wherever they were residing, under 
43 Eliz. c. 2., 217. 

Peasant proprietor and English la- 
bourer, difference between, 169. 

Pedigree, the question of settlement is 
resolving itself into one of, 269. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 274. 277. 

Penalties of penance were applied to 
the relief of the poor, 205. 

, statutory, were applied to the re- 
lief of the poor, 204. ; on the clergy, 
ib» ; on Roman Catholics, 205. ; 
on offences against God and reli- 
gion, ib. 

Personal property not generally rated 
even when rateable, 345 n. ; since 
1840 it has not been rateable, ib. 

Phillips, George, 153n. 

Petty, Sir William, 161 n. 

Pigott, Mr. G. 312. 

, proposal of, for union rating, 341. ; 
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great inequalities would soon grow 

up under it, 342. 
Pius v., Pope, 207. 

VI r., Pope, 209. 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon, 117 n. 139 m. 

Pliny, 170. 

Poor, bequest ** to Christ " was under 

Justinian to be distributed to the, 141. 
— , churchwardens or " two others of 

every parish" to gather alms every 

Sunday to relieve the, by 27 Hen. 8. 

c. 25., 175. 
citizens in ancient Rome, number 

of, 37. 
-——, compulsory taxation by secular 

authority for relief of the, authorised 

for the first time by 5 £liz. c. 3., 

191. 
, Constantine*s constitutions for re- 
lief of the, 136. 
— jduring the middle ages, the Church 

was bound to provide for the, 145. ; 

among the Franks, 153. ; among the 

Lombards, ib, 

, dwellings of the. See "Dwellings. 

, effect on the, of 9 & 10 Vict 



»> 



c. 66., 285. 

— , fever among the. See "Fever." 
^, fasts and penances were made sub- 
servient to the relief of the, 149. 
■— , fines in causes ecclesiastical were 
applied to the use of the, 141. 

house, each monastery had an 



adjoining, 156. 
— in ancient Rome, provision for 
the, 134n. 
-, justices of each division were to 



settle the, and to tax the inhabitants 
of the division for their relief, by 
14 Eliz. C.5., 194. 
-, justices in sessions were to per- 



suade persons to give, and if ineffec- 
tual to tax them to the relief of the, 
by 5 Eliz. c. 3., 189. 

Poor Law Amendment Act was an 
important step, but was little more 
than administrative reform, 265. 274. ; 
it greatly reduced the expenditure 
for relief, 5. 272. 

Poor Law Board, first annual Report 
of, (published as " Report of Com- 
missioners for administering Poor 
Laws,") (1848), 14. 17. 26. 226. 

, second annual Report of, 

(1849), 15. 17. 26. 27. 227«. 

, third annual Report of, 



(1850), 8. 13. 27. 74. 

— draw unfounded inferences from 

returns of numbers of paupers and 



able-bodied paupers in a quarter, 

(1842-48), 17. 
Poor Law Board have not published 

statistical statement of number of 

paupers relieved half yearly, 7. 
have pursued policy of delay 

since 1847, 308. 

Minute of, as to vagrancy (4th 



August, 1848), 227. 
— , Report to, on education and 
training of pauper children (1851), 
21. 

Reports of, do not give number 



of poor in London, 35. 
, Reports to, on the law of settle- 
ment and removal (1850), 280 n. 
281. 285. 290. 296. 299. 307. 309. 
320. 327. 330. 335. 363. 

to establish district schools for 

pauper children, powers of, 25. ; 
small number established, 26. ; slow 
progress in establishing, 27. 

Poor- Law Commissioners, third an- 
nual Report of, (1837). 272, 273 n. 

, fifth annual Report of,(l839),50. 

, sixth annual Report of, (1840), 

240 n. 

, seventh annual Report of, (1841 ), 

119. 

, ninth annual Report of, (1843), 

267. 268. 277. 

,eleventh annual Report of,(1845), 

16. 132. 268 n. 

— , twelfth annual Report of, ( 1 846), 
132. 

at first caused the workhouse 



test to be applied with severity, 272. 
for Ireland, fouth annual Report 



of, (1851), 9. 80. 

, Report of, on the training of 

pauper children (1840), 23. 

— , Reports to. See " Special Assist- 
ant Poor- Law Commissioners, Re- 
ports of." 

Poor Law in Ireland, value of property 
rated to poor-rate and expenditure 
under, 80. 

Poor- Law Inspectors, Reports of. See 
" Poor- Law Board, Reports to, on 
the law of settlement and removal 
(1850)." 

Poor- Law, in the administration of the, 
a close connection should be esta- 
blished between the taxation to raise 
funds and their application, 344. 

Poor- Laws, Report of Commissioners 
for inquiring into, (1834). See 
" Commissioners." 

Poor, mortality of. See " Mortality.'* 
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Poor, penalties were applied to the 
relief of the, 204. See " Penalties." 

> property of clergymen was, by 

the Imperial law, to be applied to 
the use of the, 139. 

, proposals to apply church pro- 
perty for relief of the, 214, 215. 
-, providing for the, was Tery early 



transferred to the Church, 135. 
— , provision for the, the chief origin 
of tithes 135. 142. 
— , provision for the, was associated 
with ecclesiastical institutions by 
Justinian, 140. 
— • provision of Charles IX. of 



France for relief of the, 192. 

, provisions of Henry II. of 
France for relief of the, 3 n. 176. 
192. 

Poor-rate, amount levied for, a much 
larger sum than that expended for 
relief, from including police, county- 
rate, &c., 6. 

— , assessment for, on tithe com- 
mutation rent charge is on full value, 
but on land usually about 25 per 
cent, below, 348. 

, during latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, amount of, 237. 

of unions, inequality of average. 



331. 

— » inequality of, in the west district 
of London, 39. 

— in forty parishes in Dorset, Nor- 
folk, Sussex, and Wilts, net rental, 
expenditure for relief, and amount 
of, 360. 399, 400. 

— in the parishes of the Worksop 
Union, net rental, expenditure for 
relief, and inequality of, 300. 397. 

in the pound, in agricultural and 



manufacturing counties, amount of, 
73. 

— under sixpence in the pound, 
net rental and expenditure for relief 
in the parishes in Wilts in which 
it is, 360. 401. 

— on neighbouring places, local 
causes have thrown unequal burdens 
of, 281. 

— , union settlement and union 



rating would remove some existing 
inequalities oi, 329. ; but would in- 
volve great interference with existing 
rights, 330. 
— . See also the names of the re- 



spective places. 
Poor-rates and purchase-money paid 
by railway companies, 62. 



Poor-rates are extremely high or low, 

parishes in which, are for the most 

part small, 360. 
Poor relieved on festival days, great 

numbers of the, by Henry III. 

150. ; by St Louis of France, 151.; 

by prelates, 152. 
, the Anglo-Saxon Church was 

bound to provide for the, 144. 152. 
the English Church recognised 



the duty of relieving the, 154. 159. 
-, the first statute for the relief of 



the, was 22 Hen. 8. c. 12., 173. 

the parliament of the Restora- 



tion was too ready to disregard the 
rights of the, 229. 

— , the, were maintained by the pro- 
perty of the Church, 136. and fol- 
lowing pages. 

' — , the, were placed in a worse con- 
dition by the suppression of the 
monasteries, 179. 

to wear badge (P), 8 & 9 Will. 3. 



c. 30. directed the, 240. 

Pope, A. 170. 

Popham, Chief Justice, 219. 

Population and number of bouses in 
city of London, 4a 383. 

— ~— as compared with houses in dif- 
ferent parts of London, Increase in, 
51. 384. 

f number of paupers, and propor- 
tion of paupers to inhabitants in the 
counties of Scotland, 60. 385. 

, reduction of, effected in Suther- 
land, 386. ; in the Campagna of 
Rome, 1*6. 

— . See the names of the places 
respectively. 

Porter, G.R. 104, 105. 118. 119 »». 

Poverty a cause of insamty, 124. 

' is collected and created in the 
neighbourhood of public charities, 3. 

Prelates, great numbers of poor re- 
lieved by, 152. 

Prisoners committed for trial per 
thousand on the population in agri- 
cultural counties, and in four other 
agricultural counties, number of, 86. 
391. 

Prisons, degrading effects of, 87. 

Property confiscated on suppression of 
the monasteries, amount of, 177. 

tax appropriated to the poor, 

proposal of general, 345. ; objection- 
able as a genera] state provbion, and 
as reducing by half one of the direct 
taxes on real property, 346. 

Proposal of general property tax ap- 
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propriated to the poor, 345. See 
" Property tax." 
Proposal of national rate on real pro- 
perty, 343. See " National rate." 

— of special income tax, 346. See 
" Special income tax." 

— of repeal of law of settlement, 
and new mode of raising funds for 
relief, the Author's, 356. See " Au- 
thor's proposal." 

— of union rating and repeal of the 
law of settlement, 340. See ** Union 
rating.'* 

of union rating, Mr. G. Pigott's, 

34 1 . See " Union rating. " 

to provide for poor out of con- 
solidated fund, 342. See *' Consoli- 
, dated fund." 

to transfer part of the charge of 

lunatic paupers to State, 353. See 
" Lunatic paupers." 

■ to transfer union charges to State, 

350. See ** Union charges." 
Prudentius, 134. 
Prussia, provision for education in, 

115. 
Public-houses in Manchester, number 

of robberies from the person in, 102. 
Punishment of unchastity, ancient, 124. 
Puritans, provision for education by 

the, 113. 



Quintilian, 250. 



Railway companies, purchase-money 
and poor-rates paid by, 62. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 213. 

Rapin, 184. 

Rate in aid has not been found avail- 
able in practice, 281. 

Rate per head on population and on 
paupers, of expenditure for relief, 
and amount of same in England, 
61. 387.; in Belgium, and Departe- 
ment du Nord, France, 387. 

— -• — per head on population, of ex- 
penditure fur relief, comparison of 
pauperism in two agricultural coun- 
ties, and in three towns, shown by, 
79. 390. 

Rate-payers, removals, by dispersing 
the hands employed in trade, pro- 
duce injury to, 324. 327. 

, the legislature seems, by 9 & 10 

Vict. c. 66., to sanction the principle 
of relieving one class of, at the ex- 
pense of any other, 277. 



Rates, one valuation should be used 
for all local and other, 349. 

Rating, Union. See " Union rating." 

Recital of 14 Car. 2. c. 12. diffuse in 
statement of evils, 225. ; considera- 
tion of these in detail and their 
present inapplicability, 231. 

of 8 & 9 Will 3. c. 30. states in- 
jurious effects of 14 Car. 2. c. 12., 
238. 

of 35 Geo. 3. c. 101. states in- 
jurious effects of 14 Car. 2. c. 12., 
252. 

Re9ueil General des Lois, &c. (Paris, 
1834), 198». 

Reeth Union, average poor rate of^ 331. 

Reeves, John, 167. 194 n. 

Regina v. Bamsley, case o^ 366 n. 

— ^ o. Caldecote, case of, 285 n. 

t>. Fomcett St Mary, case of, 278n. 

t>, Halifax, case of, 285 n, 

V, Ide, case of, 278 «. 

V. Lurasdaine, ease of, 346 n. 

V, Marylebone, case of, 286 n. 

V. Seend, case of, 285 n. 

t>. Wigton, case of; 350 n. 

Registrar- General, fifth annual Report 
of, 43 «. 

, sixth annual Report of, 123 ». 

, ninth annual Report of, 69. 

i weekly returns of births and 

deaths by, 48. 

Relief and amount of poor-rate, in 
forty parishes in Dorset, Norfolk, 
Sussex, and Wilts, net-rental and 
expenditure for, 360. 399, 400. 

and amount of poor-rate in the 

parishes of the Worksop Union, net- 
rental and expenditure for, 300. 397. 

and number of in-door and out- 



door paupers in Birmingham, ex- 
penditure for, 72. 390. 

and number of in-door and out- 



door paupers in the Stockport Union, 
expenditure for (1841-^3), 325. 
— , comparison of pauperism in two 
agricultural counties and three 
towns, shewn by rate per head on 
population, of expenditure for, 79.. 
390. 
-, expenditure for, amounts to up- 



wards of 5,O0O,OO0iL annually, 1. 
— , expenditure for, (1748-50 and 
1848-50), 4. 

, (1750-1801), 247. 

, (1837, 1848, 1850), 273. 

,(1851), 5. 

-, and equivalent in quarters of 



wheat (1841—1850), 6. 
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Relief) expenditure for, per head on 
population in agricultural counties 
and in London, 74. 79. ; in four 
other agricultural counties, 86. 

J funds for, are still raised under 

43 Eliz. c. 2., 215. 

, Gilbert's Act at first reduced the 

expenditure for, 247. 272. 

in agricultural counties, in 1844 



and 1845, and increase, per cent., of 
the latter, expenditure for, 132. 395. 
— — in agricultural unions and eastern 
district of London, net rental, popu- 
lation, and expenditure for, 75. 389. 
in England, expenditure for, and 



rate per head on population, and on 
paupers of same, 61. 387. ; in Bel- 
gium, and Departement du Nord, 
France, 387. 

— — — in London and Paris, expendi- 
ture for, 53. 

^•—- in the parishes in Wilts in which 
poor-rate is under sixpence in the 
pound, net rental, and expenditure 
for, 360. 401. 

in the parishes of the Worksop 

Union, net rental, inequality of poor- 
rate, and expenditure for, 300. 397. 

in the poorer districts of London, 

net rental and expenditure for, 38. 
383. 

Relief-lists, half-yearly, give an inaccu- 
rate number of paupers in a year, on 
account of double entries, 11. 

Relief might be given by authority, 
under the hand of a justice, under 
3 W. & M. c. 11., 238. ; this par- 
tially altered by 9 Greo. I. c. 7.» 245. 

, on repeal of law of settlement,* 

a better mode of raising funds for, 
would be necessary, 340. 

, paupers were entitled to needful, 
wherever they were residing, under 
43 £liz.c. 2., 217. 

per day, number of out-door 



poor receiving, number during the 

summer half-year, and population of 

thirty unions, 11. 375. 

— > Poor - Law Amendment Act 

greatly reduced expenditure for, 5. 

272. 

to be giyen, justice might order. 



by 55 Geo. 3. c. 137., 260. 

to the destitute, bishops were, by 



the canon law, to administer, 145. 
148. 

— under money-orders, may be ap- 
portioned between parishes c^ settle- 
ment and residence, 318. 



Relief under 5 Eliz. c. 3., justices in 
sessions were to persuade persons to 
give, and, if ineffectual, to tax them 
for, 189. 

Relieve, guardians of unions may be 
trusted to and do, as agents for dis- 
tant parish of settlement, 318. 

Remodelled, union settlement and 
union rating would require some 
existing unions to be, 336. 

Removal, a large proportion of paupers 
return immediately after, 321. 325. ; 
the only remedy is a second removal, 
321. 

, attempts to prevent, until after 
question of settlement decided, 26 1 . ; 
this effected by 11 & 12 Vict c. 31. 
s. 9., 262 n. 

— 8 & 9 Will. 3. c. 30. made pro- 
visions as to the trial and costs of 
appeal against orders of, 241. 

14 Car. 2. c. 12. gave the power 



of, 225. ; mitigation of it by creating 
new heads of settlement, 237.; in- 
adequate remedy by Certificate Act, 
238. ; irremovability under 9 & lO 
Vict. c. 66, is a mitigation for the 
poor and a great change for the 
rate-payers, 277. 

— , 14 Eliz. c. 5. gave power of, 196. 
-~ frequently fails to transfer the 
burden to the parish of settlement, 
320. 

— , it is not desirable to preserve the 
terrors of, 319. 

— , law of, is now silently repealed 
by guardians in some cases, 31 8. 
not to take place until 21 days 



after notice of chargeability sent, 262. 

— of any person, except vagrants, 
was illegal, under 43 Eliz. e. 2., 218. 

— of extremely little use even 



during periods of local distress, 
power of, 323. 326. 
— of Scotch and Irish paupers 
might properly be retained, power 
of, 363. 
•, prosecuting for vagrancy for re- 



turn after, is no advantage, 322. 
— , 35 Geo. 3. c. 101. gave the 
power of suspending orders o^ in 
the case of paupers whose sickness 
rendered it dangerous to remove 
them, 253 ». 

— , 35 Geo. 3. c. 101. made actual 
chargeability a necessary condition 
to, 252. 

— was made immediately an order 
was obtained until 1834, 241. 361. 
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Removals between parishes in the same 
union are very rare, 334. 

I by dispersing hands employed in 
trade, produce injury to rate-payers, 
324. 327. 

, money orders may easily be sub- 
stituted for, and would be advan- 
tageous, 316. 

parishes frequently save by 



avoiding the costs of, 327. 
-, union settlement would produce 



very small diminution of, 333. 

Removed from, and amount of poor- 
rate in the pound in the Sheffield 
Union, number of paupers in and 
number (1847-51), 326. 

from Nottingham, number of 

paupers (1837-38), 323. 

the Stockport Union, num- 



ber of paupers (1840-43), 321. 325. 
— , persons who have resided five 



years in a parish are not to be, by 

9 & 10 Vict. c. 66„ 276. ; 6r if 

chargeable on account of temporary 

sickness or accident, t&. 
Rent of land in England, increase in, 

64. 
Rental. See ** Net rental.*' 
Renting a tenement, provisions as to 

settlement by, 261., and see " Settle* 

ment.'* 
Repeal of law of settlement. See 

" Settlement." 
Reports of or ta See the names of the 

respective persons or bodies. 
Residence, irremovability by five years, 

275. See " Irremovability." 

, parish of settlement is not now 

the place of industrial, 270. 
Resolutions of. See the names of the 

respective bodies. 
Revans, John, 285. 310. 
Revenue, population, commerce, &c., 

of the United Kingdom, tables of, 

86. 102. 
Rex V. Darlington, case of, 845 n, 

V. Ringwood, case of^ 345 m. 

Robberies from the person in public- 
houses in Manchester, number of, 

102. 
Robert of Winchester, 152. 
Robinson, Captain, 226. 298. 363. 
Rogron, J. A. 201 n. 
Roman Empire, large properties of 

land under, 170. 
Rome, number of poor citizens in 

ancient, 37. 
, provisions against pauperism and 

vagrancy in 207. 



Rome, provision for the poor in ancient, 
134 m. 

, reduction of population effected 
by the proprietors of the Campagna 
of, 386. 

Rowsell, J. T. 40. 282. 

** Royal Society of Agriculture, Jour- 
nal oC 291. 

Rubric of Church of England, 159. 

Ruggles, Thomas, 237. 25a 

Rymer (Foedera), 151. 158 n. 2ia 21 1 . 



St. Katherine v, St. George, case of, 
270 n. 

Sanitary Inquiry, Reports on, (1842), 
131. 

Sarpi. See " Fra Paolo." 

von Savigny, F. C. 167. 

** Scheme of secular education com- 
pared with Manchester education 
bill," 30. 108. 

Schlosser, Professor, 68. 

Schmidlin, 61. 

School in provinces of Austria, number 
of children of age to attend, and 
number attending, 115. 392. 

Schoolmasters in agricultural districts, 
incompetency of, 92. 

Scobell's collection, 166 n. 

Scotch and Irish paupers, power of re- 
moval of, might properly be retained, 
363. 

Scotland, comparison of pauperism in 
agricultural counties and in, 79. 

, population, number <^ paupers, 

and proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in the counties of, 60. 385. 

., proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in agricultural and manu- 
facturing counties in, 60. 

Secours k domicile in Paris, amount 
o^54. 

, number of poor receiving, 

20. 56. 379. 

Secular authority, compulsory taxation 
for relief of the poor by, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Eliz. c S., 
191. 

Secretary of State of New York, Report 
of the, (1824), 352 n. 

Selden, John, 143 ». 147 m. 153 n. 177. 
178. 

Select Committee of House of Com- 
mons on Poor Law Amendment 
Act, Report of, (1838), 43 «. 

' Committee of House of Com- 

mons on the law of settlement and 
I removal. Reports of, (1847), 230 n. 
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278 n. 279. 280. 319 n. 323. 324. 
335. 337. 341 n. 342. 

Select Committee of House of Com- 
mons, (1 847) Resolutions of, in faTour 
of repeal of law of settlement, 307. 

^^— of House of Lords on 

burdens and exemptions of real 
property, Report of, (1846), 321. 
325. 

— — of House of Lords on 



^criminal law, Report of, (1847), 101. 
— — of House of Lords on Paro- 



chial assessments. Report of, (1850), 
40. 63 H. 282. 331 n, 332. 343 n. 344. 
346. 349. 354 n. 360. 

of House of Lords on paro- 



chial assessments (1850), Resolutions 
of, in favour of annexing extra-paro- 
chial places to adjoining parishes 
and rating all mines, 358. 

Senior, N. W. 129. 178 n. 

Serf and lord, there was no judge be- 
tween, except God, 165. 

Serfdom, commerce and the progress of 
agriculture gradually extinguished, 
164. 

Ser& of the Church were in a better 
condition than others, 1 83. 

of the Crown were enfranchised 

by Queen Elizabeth (1574), 182.; 
royal commission for this purpose, 
210. 

Sessions, justices in. See ** Justices." 

Settlement and remoyal, multifarious- 
ness of laws as to, 266. 

, appellants against orders of re- 
moval should be required to give 
notice to the parish in which they 
intend to set up subsequent, 262. 

— > by apprenticeship, Commissioners 
for inquiring into Poor Laws 
(1834), pointed out absurdities in 
law of, 266. 

■ > by birth, absurdity of present 
law of, 269. 

— by birth exclusively, Report of 
Commissioners for inquiring into 
Poor Laws (1834), recommended the 
adoption oi^ 265. 

by hiring and service, only pro- 
spectively repealed, by Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 268. 

»— by parentage, founded on erro- 
neous construction of 14 Car. 2. 
c. 12., 269. 

» by renting a tenement, provisions 
as to, 261. 

— . decided, attempts to prevent re- 
moval untU after question of, 261.; 



this effected by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31. 
s. 9., 262. 

Settlement, law of, Adam Smith's con- 
demnation of, 254. 304 n. 306. 

, created a tendency to pull 

down cottages, 248. 

-, deprives the labourer of 



motive for prudence and improve- 
ment, 257. 305. 309. 

-, effects of, on cottage accom. 



modation near close parishes, 299. 

-, effects of, on distribution 



and wages of labour, 303. 309. 311. 
-, evils of, in 1851, mainly 



identical with those in 1833, 259. 
304. 312. 
, makes the labourer a bonds- 



man, 305. 309. 

-, many persons in Parliament 



are not aware of the sufferings in- 
flicted by, 317. 

-, necessity of repeal of, SOS. 



3l6. 312. 314. 

-, on repeal of, a better mode 



to raise funds for relief would be 
necessary, 340. 

•, on repeal of, if no alteration 



in mode of raising funds for relief, 
the labouring population would 
suffer greater hardships, 361. 

-, on repeal of, circulation of 



labour would be greatly increased, 
362. ; if any increase in ** casual 
poor,** the majority would be charge- 
able in any event, 363. 

-, Poor Law Amendment Act 



introduced but trifling changes in, 
268. 

•, repeal of the com laws made 



it necessary to apply some remedy 
to the evils of, 274. 

-, resolutions of Boards of 



Guardians in favour of repeal of, 
313. 

resolutions of Select Com- 



mittee of House of Commons in 
favour of repeal of, (1847), 307. 

f the objections against union 



settlement and union rating equally 
apply to union rating on repeal of, 
340. ; the latter would not reason- 
ably adjust the present unequal bur- 
den of pauperism, 341. 

-, there was no, under 43 £liz. 



c. 2., 217. 
Settlement, parish of, is not now the 

place of industrial residence, 270. 
, removal frequently fails to 

transfer the burden to, 320. 
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Settlement, the question of, is resolving 
itself into one of pedigree, 269. 

, 3 W. & M. c. 11. created several 
new heads of, 237. 

, union. See " Union settlement." 

, 14 Car. 2. c. 12. gave the power 

of removing paupers to their, 225. ; 
mitigation of it by creating new 
heads of settlement, 237. ; inadequate 
remedy by Certificate Act, 238. 

Seventeenth century, amount of poor 
rate during latter part of, 237. 

Shakspeare, 83. 1 25. 362. 

She£Beld Union, number of pau- 
pers in, and number removed from, 
and amount of poor rate in £ in the, 
(1847-51), 326. 

Sickness or accident, persons charge- 
able on account of temporary, are 
not to be removed, 276. 

de Sismondi, J. C. L. S. 68. 243. 386. 

Sixteenth century, increase of pau- 
perism during the, 168. 

Sixtus IV., Pope, 387. 

Sixtus v., bulls of Pope, (1587), 208; 
(1588), 209. 

Slave of the land, by 14 Car. 2. c. 12. 
the labourer again became the, 233. 

Slaves, vagrants were to be adjudged, 
and for subsequent offences put to 
death, by 1 Edward 6. c. 3. 180. 

Smith, Adam, condemnation of law of 
settlement by, 254. 304 n. 306. 

, Dr. Southwood, 49. 293. 

, Mr. 376. 

, Rev. Sidney, 111, 112. 240. 

— , Sir Thomas, 183. 

Soldiers in several provinces of Aus- 
tria, population and number of, 19. 
379. 
Spalding Priory, Register of," 1 56 n. 

Spangenberg, Dr. 99 n. 

Special Assistant Poor- Law Commis- 
sioners on the employment of women 
and children in agriculture, Reports 
of, (1843), 291. 

income tax, Earl of M almesbury's 

proposal of, 346. ; it would relieve 
the landowner of three-fourths of 
present burden, and is open to every 
objection against general property 
tax, 347. 

Speeches of Will. III. to Parliament, 
referring to the poor-laws, 236. 

" Stanleye*s remedy," 221. 

State provision for education, necessity 
of, 29. ; advantage of it to middle 
classes, 92. 

State's poor in Massachusetts, excess of. 



«( 



caused to a great extent by the 
State's provision, 353. 

'* Statistical account of Scotland,** 386. 

** — ^— society of London, journal of," 
47. 86 n. 102. 105. 106. 128. 

Statistical statement of number of pau- 
pers relieved half-yearly, poor-law 
board have not published, 7. 

statements, half-yearly, give an 

inaccurate number of paupers in a 
year on account of double entries, 
11 n. 

Statute, 13 Richard 2. c. 3., 163. 

15 Richard 2. c. 6., 155. 

23 Edward 3. c. 7., 167 w. 

25 Edward 3. st. 1., 162. 

4 Henry 7. c. 19., 169. 

11 Henry 7. c. 2., 166. 

19 Henry 7. c. 12., 166. 167. 

21 Henry 8. c. 1 3., 205 n. 

22 Henry 8. c. 12., 172. 189. 193. 

25 Henry 8. c. 13., 170. 

27 Henry 8. c. 25., 3. 174. 185. 

204. 358. 

27 Henry 8. c. 28., 185. 

1 Edward 6. c. 3., 179. 



183. 



185 n. 196n. 204. 
— 3 & 4 Edward 



6. c. 16., 186 
189. 193. 196 n. 

— She Edward 6. c. 2., 186. 204. 

— 2 & 3 Philip & Mary, c. 5. 186. 

— 1 Eliz. c. 2., 204. 

— 5 Eliz. c. 3., 189. 193. 194 «. 
196 n. 197. 

— 13 Eliz. c. 20., 204. 

— 14 Eliz. c. 5., 193. 195. 201. 203. 



217. 364 n. 

— 18 Eliz. c. 3., 197. 199. 201. 203. 

— 23 Eliz. c. l.,205. 
c. 10., 205 n. 



— 35 Eliz. c. 4,, 165n. 

— 39 Eliz. c. 1., 206. 
c. 2., 206. 212. 

c. 3., 194 n. 206. 215. 217. 

c. 4., 206. 224. 

c. 5., 206. 

c. 6., 206. 

c. 21., 165 n. 

— 43 Eliz. c. 2., 136n. 188. 206. 
215. 217. 220. 222. 226. 231. 236. 
281. 345. 358. 

c. 3., 165 n. 



4 James 1. c. 5., 99. 102. 

3 Charles 1. c. 5., 218. 

14 Charles 2. c. 12., 220. 



225. 



230. 233. 237. 241. 253. 262. 269. 

— 1 James 2. c 17., 234 n. 

— 3 Will. & Mary, c. 11., 146. 
237. 245. 
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SUtute 8 & 9 Will. S. c. SO., 238. 253. 

9 George 1. c. 7., 223. 245. 

-— ^ 15 George 3. c. 32., 251. 

22 George 3. c. 83., 246. 272. 

35 George 3. c. 101., 88. 252. 

— 54 George 3. c. 96., 256. 
55 George 3. c. 137., 260. 

— 59 George 3. c. 50., 261. 

6 George 4. c. 57., 261. 

10 George 4. c 44., 6 n. 

1 Will 4. c. 18., 261. 

4 & 5 Will 4. c. 76., 5. 93n. 201. 

232. 262. 265. 268. 272. 274. 351. 

366 n. 

6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 96., 349. 

7 & 8 Vict. c. 101., 25. 

9 & 10 Vict c. 66., 271. 336. 

276. 278. 280. 283. 286. 307. 274. 

350. 358. 

10 & 11 Vict. c. 109., 15 11. 

c. no., 278. 



1 1 & 12 Vict. c. 31., 94. 262. 

c. 82., 26. 

c. 103., 350 n. 



for the relief of the poor, the 

first, was 22 Henry 8. c. 12., 173. 

— of Labourers, oppression of the 
free labourers by the, and afterwards, 
162. 

— of Tillage, discussions on, 212. 
Statutes against vagrancy. See <* Va- 
grancy.** 

"Statutes of the Realm »' (1810- 
1828), 194 fi. 

— were passed against converting 
tillage land into pasture, 169. 170. 

Stockport Union, number of in-door 
and out-door paupers, and expendi- 
ture for relief in the (1841-4S), 
325. 

, number of paupers removed firom 

the, (1840-43), 321. 325. 

Stow, John, 21 1. 

Strang, Dr. 45. 

Suetonius, 37. 

Suffolk, Regulations made by the jus- 
tices of, for the House of Correction, 
202. 

Suspending orders of removal, 35 
Geo. 3. c. 101. gave the power of, 
in the case of paupers whose sick- 
ness rendered it dangerous to remove 
them, 253 n. 

Sutherland, Dr. 46. 51. 361 ». 

Sutherland, acres of land per head on 
population in Orkney and, 386. 

>, excess of pauperism and reduction 
of population in, 386. 

Swift, Dean, 240 n. 



Switzerland, proportion of paupers in 
agricultural districts and towns in, 
60. 

Switzerland, provision for education in, 
116. 

Sykes, Colonel, 47 a. 106. 

Tacitus, 12411. 170. 

Tanner, H. 298. 

Taxation for relief of the poor by secu- 
lar authority, compulsory, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Eliz. a 3., 191. 

" Termes de la Ley," 164. 

Tertullian, 137. 

Tewkesbury Union, average poor -rate 
of, 331. 

Theodore, Archbishop, 148. 149 n. 
150 11. 

Theodosian Code, 136. 139 a. 140a. 
142. 

Thorpe, B. 124 a. 148 n. 149 a. 150a. 

*< Thoughts on the cause of the increase 
of the poor," 249. 

Ullage, discussions on the Statute of, 
212. 

lands into pasture, statutes were 

passed against converting, 1 69. 170. 

Tithe commutation rent-charge, assess- 
ment for poor rate on, is on full 
value, but on land usually about 25 
per cent, below, 348. 

Tithe commutation rent-charge, net- 
rental as assessed for different pur- 
poses, and expenditure for relidT in 
13 parishes in Bedfordshire, 348. S98. 

Tithes, provision for the poor, the 
chief origin of, 135. 142. 

Tithes, restrictions were placed on the 
transfer of, from laymen to the 
church, 350 a. 

Towns, comparison of pauperism in two 
agricultural counties and in three, 
shewn by rate per head on popu- 
lation, of expenditure for relief, 79. 
390. 

, effect in, of clearances of rural 

districts, 361 a. 
, effect on, of irremoveability cre- 
ated by 9 & 10 Vict c 66„ 278. 
Trent, Council o^ 148. 209. 
Tribonian, 142. 
Tufoell, E. C. 23. 24. 
Turgot, A. R. J. 255. 
Twistleton, £. 119. 131. 

Ulpian, 139 a. 270 n. 
Unchastity, ancient punishment oil 
124. 
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Union charge, paupers irremoveable un- 
der 9 & 10 Vict c. 66», are a, 278. 

charges ought to be distributed 

according to the ability of the pa- 
rishes, 282. 

to State, proposal to transfer. 



350. ; it would create a class of poor 
to be provided for by State, 352. ; 
evil effects of this in Massachusetts, 
ib. ; these charges would probably 
become an intolerable burden* and a 
source of demoralisation to paupers, 
353. 

rating, Mr. G. Pigott*s proposal 



of, 341.; great inequalities would 
soon grow up under it, 342. 

on repeal of law of settle- 



ment, the objections against union 
settlement and union rating equally 
apply to, 340. ; it would not reason- 
ably adjust the present unequal bur- 
den of pauperism, 341. 
-, removals between parishes in the 



same, are very rare, 334. 

settlement and union rating would 



remove some existing inequalities of 
poor-rate, 329. ; but would involve 
great interference with existing rights, 
330.; it would produce no substan- 
tial improvement in the labourers* 
condition, 333. ; and very small di- 
minution of removals, ib, ; it would 
diminish the interest of guardians, 
335 ; and probably cause the trans- 
fer of their duties to paid ofiGicers, 
336. ; it would leave many existing 
grievances, ib. ; and would require 
some existing unions to be remo- 
delled, 337. 

Union workhouses. See " Workhouses." 

Unions, inequality of average poor rate 
of, 331. 

Unions, (thirty), population of, and 
number of out-door paupers per day, 
and number during the summer 
half-year in, 1 1, 375 ; forms of returns 
by which these numbers were ob- 
tained, 376. 377. 

Unions to be remodelled, union settle- 
ment and union rating would require 
some existing, 337. 

United States, Massachusetts suffers 
more from pauperism than any other 
of the, 352. 

— — , provision for education in, 
111.; Kossuth's praise of, 1 14. 



Vagrancy in London in the reign of 



Elizabeth, 211.; royal commission 

for its suppression, 211 n. 
Vagrancy in Rome, provisions against 

pauperism and, 207. 
, Minute prepared by Mr. Charles 

BuUer (4th August, 1 848), as to, 363. 
-, prosecuting for, for return after 



removal, is no advantage, 322. 
Vagrant law, neglect to carry out, (14 

Eliz. c 5.) 224. 
, , in 1847 and 1848, 

226. 
Vagrants and beggarsj statutes of 

Henry 7. against, 166. ; of Henry 8., 

172. 174. 
and for relief of the poor, statutes 

of Edward 6. against, 179. i85. ; of 

Elizabeth, 189. 193. 197. 206. 
■ from Ireland or the Isle of Man, 

provision against bringing, 197. 
were to be adjudged slaves, and 



for subsequent offences put to death, 
by 1 Edward 6. c. 3., 180. 

Valerius Maximus, 126 n. 

Valuation, one, should be used for all 
local and other rates, 349. 

Varro, M. 355. 

Vauban, Marshal, 55, 

Vaughan, Mr. 293. 

V6e, M. 54. 55, 

Villein and lord, there was no judge 
between, except God, 165. 

Villenage, commerce and the progress 
of agriculture gradually extin- 
guished, 164. 

Villenage. See also ** Serf." 

de Villeneuve Bargemont, M. 60. 

Villerme, M. 52. 121. 

Vines, Mr. 280 n. 

Virgil, 1. 39. 63. 91. 137 n. 188. 214. 
265. 

Vitality. See " Mortality." 

Voluntary efforts, insufficient to edu- 
cate the whole community, 97. 



Wages of labour, effects of law of 
settlement on distribution and, 303. 
309. 

Watkins, Mr. 63. 

de Watteville, A. 127 «. 193«. 395. 

Weale, Mr. 296. 

Weston V. Cowledge, case of, 218. 

Whall, Mr. 376. 

Wharton, H. 152 n. 

Wheat, average price of, between 1720 
and 1750,246. 

, expenditure for relief, and equi- 
valent in quarters o^ ( 1 841 -50), 6. 
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Wheat, increase in price of, previous to 

14 Car. 2. c. 12. (1654-96.), 228. 
, increase in price of, previous to 

35 Geo. 3. c. 101. (1792-96), 254. 
Wheatley, Rev. R. 159n. 
Whitechapel Union, number of lunatic 

and idiot paupers chargeable to the, 

367. 402. 
Widows and total number of paupers 

receiving out-door relief, number of, 

20. 380. 
Wigbtman, Mr. Justice, 101. 
Wihtraed, laws of, 124 n. 
William III., increase of pauperism in 

the reign of, 226. 

, speeches of, to Parliament, 

referring to the poor-laws, 236. 
Wilts, net rental and expenditure for 

relief in the parishes in, in which 

poor-rate is under 6d. in the pound, 

360. 401. 
Wolowski, M. 387. 
Women form the largest part of adult 

paupers, 19. 

receiving secours k domicile in 

Paris, number of, 20. 379. 

Wood, Sir C, proposal of, to transfer 
part of the charge of lunatic paupers 
to state, 353. See ** Lunatic pau- 
pers." 

Work for those who could not find it, 
the legislature intended by 18 Eliz. 
c. 3. to provide, 198. 

Workhouse schools, classification im- 
possible in, 365 n. 

— test, poor-law commissioners at 
first caused the, to be applied with 
severity, 272. 



Workhouses, great alteration is re- 
quired in the administration of^ 364 ; 
efiicient classification can oidy be 
effected by separation of buildings, 
365. 

, idiots in, should be removed to 

public idiot asylums, 367. See 
«* Idiots." 

, 9 Geo. 1. c. 7. authorised parishes 

to purchase or hire, 246. 

, number of illegitimate children 

and of paupers in, in agricultural 
and manufiicturing counties, 120. 
393. 

, number of paupers in, and of 

out-door paupers per day in each 
union or parish in London, 35. 382. 
, paupers in. See "In-door," 

, Sir M. Hales* proposal to esta- 
blish, 222. ; the advantages he ex- 
pected, 222 n. 

the various inmates of, would be 



in separate establishments in France, 
364. 
Working classes are especially liable to 
bodily injuries, the, 354. 

, drunkenness common among 

the, 99. 
Worksop, crowded and unhealthy 

dwellings of agricultural labourers 

in, 300. 396. 
Union, net rental, inequality of 

poor-rate and expenditure for relief 

in the parishes of the, 300. 397. 
Wyse, T. 116 n. 



Young, Arthur, SS, 249. 251. 252. 
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. Ofganisation. By Thomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lientenant 
M. S. BiDDULPH, Royal Artillery, \litb a new Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
firom Drawings made on the spot. 8vo* 18s. cloth. 

FOSS.—THE JUBGES OF ENGL ANB : 

with Sketches of their Lives, and' Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols. I. II. HI. and IV. 8vo. 66s. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENQLANB ; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 91a. cloth. 
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FBANCIS.'-'A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its aocial Relations and Revelations. By John Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 

FRANCIS,— CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE. By John Fbancis. Second Edition. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD^ 

SMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, fh>ni Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Cornby, Esq. 
Uniform with TWoswon** Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club, Square crown 8vo. 
One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, £\, 16s. 

GOSSE,—A NATURALISTS SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. GossE, Esq., Author of " The Birds of Jamaica," "Popular British Ornithology,'* 
&c. With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

GBAIIAM.—ENGLISn ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SCHETCHES; 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gubnby, M.A,, Rector of St. Mary's, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; comprising upwards 
of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architec- 
ture; Addenda to the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work: with upwards of 
Eighty Wood Engravings. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL'S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 16 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. dg5. 5s. half-bound in russia. 

HARRISON— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hibover, Author of "Stable-Talk and Table-Talk; or. Spectacles for Toung 
Sportsmen." With Two Plates— One representing The Bight Sort; the other. The Wrong Sort, 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER,— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieoybr, Author of "Stable Talk and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen." With 2 Plates— One representing Going like Workmen s the other. Going like 
Mvffs, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 
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HARRT HIEOrER.—THE STUB, FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 

AND PRACTICAL MEN: Being a Guide to the Choice of a Hone for use more than 
for show. By H arrt Hi boy br. Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk.*' YiitYk Two Plates 
—One representing A pretip good tort for mo»t purpoteti the other, ' RB^ther ' a bad matSmr 
any purpose, Fcp. 8vo. Ss. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOrER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By HARRt Hibovbb, Aafhorof 
** Stable<Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." Second Edition ; with 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse HarleqiUn, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOFER.— STABLE TALK ANB TABLE TALK; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hibotbb. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 248. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawbbr. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved ; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

HAYBN'S BOOK OF BIGNITIES: 

Containing ROLLS OF THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, avil, 
Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the EARLIEST PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the Soverigns of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States ; the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of BRATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX.' By Joseph Haydn, Comi)iler of 
"The Dictionary of Dates," and other Works. Svo. 25s. half -bound. 

" It is (lifTiruU to exaf^eratp the usefnlncsR of a compilation like this. To all pttblic and offlcialmen; and to otherA 
engaged in various branches of liistorical research, it will b« a boeli of constant reference." Mobmimo Post 

"The Itooi of Diffnitita Tvill become a necessary Tolame in all public offices, and will be fonnd in most libraries a 
Taluable book of reference, in alfording information of a kind not elsewhere collected together, while it may be relied on 
as recent and authentic." LnKBa.aT Gaskttb. 

SlJt JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. &c. &c. &c. New Edition i with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE ANB THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By kywySs. " Manners make the man.*' New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

LORB HOLLANDS MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Hox.i^nd. 
Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post Svo. 98. 6d. cloth. 

LORD UOLLANIfS FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen within 
his Lordship's observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland ; with 
Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. ' 

HOLLANB.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; Phy. 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. Svo, 

IIOOK.-THE LAST BAYS OF OUR LOIWS MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 
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HOOKER.'^ KEW GARDENS; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. •& L.S. Ace. &c. Director. New Edition. l6ino. with numerous 
Wood Engfravings, 6d. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ABNOTT.—THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising^ the Phienogamous or Flowering: Plants, and the Ferns. Ttie Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and (Corrections ; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbellifeious 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. UySir W. J. Hookbr, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walkbr-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S, Ed.; Regius Professor 
of Botany in the Uuiversitiy of Glasgow. 12mo. with 12 Plates, Us. cloth ; or with the Plates 
coloured, price 218. 

HORNE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thomas Hartwell Horns, B.D. 
of St. John's College, Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary of St. Paul's. New 
Edition, revised and corrected; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts. 
6 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth : or £6, bound in calf. 

HORNK—A COMPENBIO US INTROB UCTION TO THE STUDY 

of the BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwell Horns, B.D. of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his "Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and 
other Engravings, ds. boards. 

IIOWITT.—THE CHILDREN'S TEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. 5s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams : uniform with Vi»iU to Remarkable Places, Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HOWITr.—riSITS to remarkable PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium Svo. 
21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium Svo. 
21s. cloth* 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of" Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and "The Parent's Hand-book." New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

HUDSON— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 

%* These Two works may be had 'in One Volume, 7s. cloth. 
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HUMBOLDT.'-ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates ; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Yon 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. 16mo. 6s. cloth : or in 2 Yols. Ss. 6d. each, doth ; 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's sanction 
and co-operation, and at his express desire, under the superintendence of Ideutenant-Colonel 
Edward Sabine, R.A. V.P. andTreas. R.S. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. Half-a-Crown each, sewed ; 
88. 6d. each, cloth: or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth.— Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo.68. cloth : or in 
16ino. sewed; 3s. 6d. cloth: Part II. post 8vo. 7s cloth; and in 16ino. 3s. sewed, or 4s. 
cloth. 

HUMPHRETS.— SENTIMENTS d: SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE ; 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passaj^^es in 
Shakspeare*s Plays and Poems. With an elaborately illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bonnd in very massive carved 
and pierced covers containing: in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The Illumi- 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square post 
8vo. One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders ; the Benedictines in England and in Germany ; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines ; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Sbcond Seeies of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 
28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers ; the Magda- 
lene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; the Bishops; the Hermits; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Volume for 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, By Mrs. Jameson, Author of " Characteristics of Women," &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. [In the prese, 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REFJEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, late One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYL0E8 ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Pagb 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes, Vols. II. to IX. 8vo. price Half-a- 
Guinea each. 

*»* The First Volume {la»t in order of publication) will contain Bishop Heber*s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor.— Vol. X. is in the press, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR,— READINGS FOR EVERY BAT 

in LENT : compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author'of ** Amy 
Herbert.*' "The Child's First History of Rome," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAFHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming^ a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. F.R.6.S. F.G.S. ; Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of " The Physical Atlas of Natural Phaeno- 
mena." In One Volume of 1,440 pages; comprising nearly Fifty Thousand Names 
of Places. 8vo. 36s. cloth ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 41s. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s. cloth. 

KIRBYdc SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 81s. 6d. cloth. 

LAING.— NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of HOLSTEIN and SLESWICK. By Samuel Laino, 
Esq., Author of " Journal of a Residence in Norway,*' ** A Tour in Sweden," "Notes of a 
TraveUer,"&c. Svo. [In the press, 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: being the Second Series of 
" Notes of a Traveller.'* By Samuel Laino, Esq. Author of " A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway,*' "A Tour in Sweden," the Translation of "The Heimskringla,** and of " Notes of 
a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, &c." 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LARBNER—THE GREAT EXHIBITION & BONBON IN \?>il. 

Reviewed by Dr. Lardner, Michel Chevalier, John LEMOiNNE,and Hector Berlioz. 
Svo. [Nearly ready, 

LATHAM.— ON BISEASE8 OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 

LEE— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, First Principles of Zoolognr* For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles of Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive driginal Accounts 
of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L,—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON ; comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore's SongSf Ballads, and Sacred Songs f with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ABBRESSEB TO A FRIENB. 

By the Authoress of " Letters to My Unknown Friends," " Twelve Years Ago, a Tale," 
" Some Passages fh)m Modem History," and << Discipline." Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MT UNKNOWN FRIENB S. 

By A Lady« Authoress of" Letters on Happiness," "Twelve Years Ago," " Discipline," and 
" home Passages from Modern History." 3d Edition. Fcp. Svo. 68. cloth. 
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LARBNERS CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 

The Cabinet Cyclopaedia of History, Biogrraphy, Literature, the Arts and Science!, Natural 
History, and Manufactures. Comprising^ a Series of Ori^nnal Works by Sir John Hbrsohbl, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Robert South by, Sir David Brewster, Thomas KIiiohtlby, 
. John Forstbr, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Bishop Thirlwall, the Rev. G. R. 
Glbio, J. C. L. Db Sismondi, John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, and other eminent Writers. 
183 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vigrnette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, cloth.— The works sepa- 
rately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



Tlie complete Series comprises thefollomng Works:- 



1. 
3. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

30. 

31. 

23. 

33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
28. 

39. 

80. 
31. 
33. 
33. 



BelPs History of Russia 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

BelPs Lives of British Poets . . 3 vols. 7s. 

Brewster's Optics 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Cooley*s Maritime and Inland 
Discovery 3 vols. 10s. 6cl. 

Crowe's History of France ..8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

De Morg^an on Probabilities . . 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

De Sismondi's Fall of theRoman 
Empire 3 vols. 7s. 

Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Donovan'sDomesticEconomy 3 vols. f%, 

Dunham's Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 17b. 6d. 

Dunham'sHistory of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Dunham's H istory of Poland. . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Dunham's Germanic Empire 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Dunham's Europe during the 
Middle Ages 4 vols. 148. 

Dunham's British Dramatists 3 vols. 7s. 

Dunham's Lives of Early Wri- 
ters of Great Britain 1 vol. 8«. 6d. 

Fergus's History of the United 
States 3 vols. 78. 

Fosbroke's Greek and Roman 
Antiquities 3 vols. 7s. 

Forster's Lives of the States- 
men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. I7s. 6d. 

Gleig's Lives of British MUi- 
tary Commanders 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Grattan's History of the Ne- 
therlands 1vol. 8s. 6d. 

Henslow's Botany 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

Herschel's Astronomy 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Herschel's Discourse on Na- 
tural Philosophy ivol. 88.6d. 

History of Rome .....3 vols. 7s. 

History of Switzerland 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

Holland's Manufactures in 
Metal 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

James'sLives of ForeignStates- 

men 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

Kater & Lardner's Mechanics 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

Keightley 'B Outlines of Hist. 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

Lardner's Arithmetic 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

Lardner's Geometry i vol. 8s. 6d. 



34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 
39. 

40. 
41. 
43. 
43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 
50. 

51. 
52. 

53. 

54. 

65. 

56. 
67. 
58. 
59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 



S8.6d. 



Lardner on Heat i toI. 

Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics i voL Sa. 6d. 

Lardner & Walker's Electricity 

and Magnetism 3 vols. 79. 

Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay's Lives of British 

Statesmen 7 vols. 348. 6d. 

Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell's 

History of England 10 vols. 358. 

Montgomery and Shelley*s 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors. ... 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 
Moore's History of Ireland. . 4 vols. 148. 



38. 6d. 
7s. 

38. 6d. 

88. 6d. 

88. 6d. 
86. 6d. 
78. 

78. 



Nicolas's Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 

Phillips's Treatise on Geology, 3 vols. 

Powell's History of Natural 
Philosophy i vol. 

Porter's Treatise on the Mann- 
facture of Silk ....1vol. 

Porter's Manufactures of 
Porcelain and Glass 1 vol. 

Roscoe's British Lawyers .... 1 vol. 

Scott's History of ScotUind . . 3 vols. 

Shelley's Lives of Eminent 
French Authors 3 vols. 

Shuckard&Swainson's Insects, 1 vol. as. (Sd. 

Southey's lives of British Ad- 
mirals i. 6 vols. 178. 6d. 

Stebbing's Church History . . 3 vols. 7s. 

Stebbing's History of the Re- 
formation .... 3 vols. 

Swainson's Discourse on Na- 
tural History. . . ...1 vol. 

Swainson's Natural History & 
Qassification Gl Animals . . 1 vol. 

Swainson's Habits & Instincts 
of Animals .........1 vol. 

Swainson's Birds 3 vols. 

Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c. 3 vols. 7s. 

Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 vol. 8s. M. 

Swainson's Shells & Shell-fish, 1 voL 

Swainson's Animals in Mena- 
geries 1vol. 

Swainson's Taxidermy and 
Bibliography 1 vol. 

ThirlwBll's History of Greece, 8 vols. 



7s. 

88. 6d. 
S8.6d. 

8s. 6d. 

7s. 



3s. 6d. 



8s. 6d. 



Ss.6d. 
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LINBLET.—INTROBUCTION TO BOTANT. 

By J. LiNDLBT, Ph.D. F.RS. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION AND MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS considered with a view to their general Revision and Consolidation ; also, an Inquiry 
into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LINWOOB.—ANTEOLOGIA 0X0NIENSI8, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Graecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Lunwood, M.A. JBdis Christi Alummo. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry : With a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath ; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Svo. 
16s. cloth. 

" This Tolume is writtra in particular reference to the contrOTersy on the snbject nan-:ed in the title-page^ which exists 
between Romanist!! and Protestants .... Tlie antagonism of Rome is uplield by men or learn ing^ and it reauires to be met 
by men similarly qualified. As aid towards attaining such qualification, Mr. Litton's work will be found of great use ; 
containing, as it does, the result of much research, and the fruits of wisdom, piety, and earnestness. It will be found 
alike profitable to him who lias not the opportunity to inquire extensively — ^to such a one it will spare much trouble — 
and to him who has searched widely and tnought profoundly ^ this Tolume, presenting to such an inquirer and thinker a 
wc rid of valuable piatter, will refresh his memory and lend vigour to Ids thoughts.' * Cbo rch a.ni» Statb Gazbtt£» 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON.—THE AMATEUR GARBENEKS CALENBAR : 

Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON.—THE BABY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of " Gardening for 
Ladies," &c. New Edition ; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARBENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Steward^, and Farmers ; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. Svo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON'S ENCYCLOPJEBIA OF GARBENING ; 

Comprisinf^ the Theory and Practice ot Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening : including all the latest improvements ; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State : with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. Svo. 50s. cloth. 

LOUBON'S ENCYCLOP^BIA OF TREES ANB SHRUBS: 

being the Arboretum et Frutieetum Britannicum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. Svo. £2. 10s. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising^ the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improyement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture : including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Eng^vings on 
Wood. 8vo. £2. IDs. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced Into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the year 1852, by Mrs. Loudon. [In the press, 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FABM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up. Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery : each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. Svo. £Z. Ss. cloth. 

LOUDON'S H0RTU8 BRITANNICUS ; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout : With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Louoon ; assisted by 
W. H. Baxtbb, and David Wooster. Svo. 81s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT, including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered 
British Species, and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With 
a New General Index to the whole Work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under 
the direction of Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES ; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Svo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and II. Svo. 828. cloth. 



MACATJLAY,— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIKW. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume; with l^ortrait by E. U. Edd is, engraved in line by 
W. Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown Svo. 2ls. cloth; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.— Or 
in 3 vols. Svo. 36s. cloth. 
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MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With IvRY and The Armada. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 
16mo. 48. 6d. cloth ; or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MR. MACAULAY' 8 LATS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by GeOrge 
Scharf, Jun. and eng^raved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 2l8. boards ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MACDONALB,— VILLA VEROCCHIO ; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONAllDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
DONALO. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MACKAY.—THE SCENERY d POETRY OF TEE ENGLISH 

LAKES: A Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. LL.D., Author of "The Salaman- 
driue," &c. With beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches. A New and cheapet 
Sdition, with additional lUustrat ons. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKINTOSK^SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S MISCELLA-^ 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved in line by W. Greatbach, 
and Vignette. Square crown Svo. 21s. cloth; or 30s. calf extra by Hayday. 

M'CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MCULLOCIL—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 

AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Phins. By J. R. M^Culloch, Esq. New Edition (1851), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. Svo. 508. cloth ; or 55s. half- bound 
ill russia with flexible back. 

*** The New Supplement may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. sewed. 

MCULLOCIL—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, PUces, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New Edition, 
corrected, and in part re-written ; with a Supplement. 2 vols. Svo. 6Ss. cloth. 

MCULLOCIL—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS^ 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. Svo. 42s. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. lU 
M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1852), corrected, enlarged, and improved. Svo. 169, 
cloth. 

MAITLAND.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charles Maitlaho. New Edition, corrected; with numerous Wood-cuts. Svo. 14s» 
cloth. 
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MARC KT.— CONVERSATIONS ON CIIEMTSTRY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fomiliarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments, 
By Jans Marcbt. New Edition, enlarfj^ed and improved. 3 vols. fop. 8vo. 14s. clotb. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, lly Janr Marobt. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Tlates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jans Marckt. New 
Edition revised and enlanced. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

comprehendini;: tlie Element! of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By 
Jane Marckt. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. with 4 Piatcs, Ds. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Janb Marckt. ^ew Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Faciflc. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marrtat, C.B. 
Author of " Peter Simple," &c. A New Edition, complete in Two Volumes ; with numerous 
Woo i Engravings. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE MISSION; 

Ur, Scenes in AArica. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marry at, C.B. Author of 
** Masterman Ready," &c. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 128. cloth. 

MARRTAT,— THE PRIFATEEK S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Mareyat, C.B. Author of " Masterman Ready," &c. 2 vols, 
fcp. Svo. 128. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain F. Ma rryat, C.B. Author of " Masterman Ready," 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. A New and carefully -revised Edition, 
corrected throujrhout, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lives. Fcp. 
Svo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan. 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, tlkcir 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. lOs. 
cloth ; bound in roauj 12s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC d LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By S. Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan« 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoological Characteriotics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial 
Appendix. Embellished with 900 accurate Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made 
expressly for this work. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. IDs. cloth ; 
bound in roan« 12s. 

MAUNDER,— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Grammar; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish,,French, and Italian, 
translated ; New and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions for Pronunciation ; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Statistics; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
M arket Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post Office ; List of Foreign 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Classical Dictionary ; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women : with Latin Maxim^ 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary; 
Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; Tables of 
Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Money, Weights, and 
Measures. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout, and greatly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s> 



MERIFAZE.—A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Mkrivale, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. Svo. 28s. cloth. 

The THIRD VOLUME; Completing the History to the Establishment of the Monarchy 
by Augustus. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS, 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth ; 
morocco, 2ls.-Or, in 4 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; 
morocco, 368. 

MOORE.- HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By Gborob 
Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moorb, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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THOMAS MOOJtF/S POETICAL WORKS; 

GonUiniii{? the Author's recent Introdaction »nd Notes. Complete In One Volume, miifonD 
with Lord Byron's and Southcy's Poems. With a Portrait by Geor^re RichmcMid, enf^rrmved 
in line, and a View of Sloperton Cott'tjfe. Medium 8vo. 2\%. cloth ; morocco by Hayday* 42b. 
—Or, in 10 voU. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, £2. lOs. cloth ; morocco, jfir4. 10s. 

MOOBE.~SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SOKGS. 

By Thomas Moore, Author of " Lalla Rookh," " Irish Melodies," &c. First collected 
Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's LagM of Ancient Romts with 
Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. 6s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macanlay's Lap* o/ AnHent 
Rome, With the Autobiogrraphical Preface from the Ck)llective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. ]6mo. 5s. cloth ; 128. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday.— Or, with Vignette Title by £. Ck)rbouId, fcp. Svo. lOs. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, ISs. 6d. 

MOORE'S IBISn MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition ; with 161 Designs, snd the 
whole of the Letterpress eni^ayed on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8to. Sis. 6d. ; 
bound in morocco by Hayday, £2, 12s. 6d. 

%* The Original Edition, in imperial 8yo., price 63s. boards ; morocco,, by Hayday, 
jffi. lis. 6d. ; proofs, j£'6. 6s. boards,— may still be had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's ha\f9 of Aneie/it Rome. 
With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette litle by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 6s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or, in fcp. 8vo. with Four J^gravings from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. doth; 
bound in morocco, 14s. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With IS highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbonld, Meadows, and StepbanoflT, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
size with Thomion*$ Seaton* and Goldamith^e Poem* illustrated by the Etching Club, Square 
crown 8vo. 168. cloth ; morocco, 288. 

*«* A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal 8vo. price One Guinea, still remain. 

MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF UNGI- 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Mosblbt, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London. 8yo. with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rer. H. Mosblby, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jambs Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 
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MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Wm. Mure, M.P., of CaldweU. 8 vols. 8vo. 
368. cloth. 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising: a complete Descritition of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S.E. : assisted by other Wiiters of eminence. Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, 8vo. 46*3, cloth. 

NEALE.—THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROJF, 

By the Ri>v. Erskinb Neale, M.A., Rector ot Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of "The Qosing 
Scene," &c. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

'< The excpllrnt object of this little work ia to shew how worthlesR riches are as • means even of temporal happiness, 
when not used by their possessor as a trostee only for the frnod of his poorer and lees fortunate brethren. This moral ia 
worked out by Ktrons contrasting 8ketche«i, rach as Wood, of Glou'-ester, as contrasted with Hethcrington, the blind man's 
hope; Lord Hertford, the sensualist, and Bryan Blundell. the friend of the merchant seamen at Liverpool; Montan 
Joues, the miser curate of Llandovery, and Bancroft, the benefactor of the aged. The work is replete witli curious and 
instructive anecdotes, and is as pleasant to read as profitable to think on." Bkitanhia. 

NEALE.— THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. Erskine Nbale, M.A., Rector of Rirton, Suffolk; Author of <<The Closing 
Scene," &c. Witn Wood Engiavings. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Cbristianitv and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarknble Persons. By 
the Rev. Krskinb Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 128. cloth ; or separately, Gs. each. 

NEWMAK— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON 

GREGATIONS. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. Svo. 128. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal. By Lieut Sherard Osborn, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 1S30-51, under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John 
Franklin. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post Svo. INearly ready, 

WEN JONES.— WINGED THO UGHTS : 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
£. L. Bateman,and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Junes. Uniform with Flowers 
and their Kindred Thoughts and Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial Svo. 
318. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Authoress of "Winged 
Thoughts." With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed In Colours by 
Owen Jones. Uniform with Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial Svo. 3l8. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Authoress of " Winged Thoughts.'* 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Uniform with F towers and their Kindred Thoughts. Imperial Svo. Sis. 6d. elegantly bound 
in calf. 
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OWEN.—LWTVRES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal Colleg^e 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owkn, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the Collei?e. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. with Wood Engravings. [^Nearly rea^, 

OWEN — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, deUvered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.3. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In 3 vols. The First Volume ; with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 148. cloth. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL : With M. Villemain's Essay on Pascal con- 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the Provincial Letters]; and the Misceitaneotu 
Writingt, Thoughts on Religion, and Evidences of Christianity re-arrang^ed, with large 
Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faugfere. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Mcinob*, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes,»and Appendices, by 
Gkorgb Pbabcr, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 6d. cloth. 

S* The Three Volumes may he had separately, as follows'. — 

Vol. I.-PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemain's Essay on Pascal pre- 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.— PASCAL'S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 

with Additions, from Original MSS. ; from M. Faug^re's Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. III.- PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, 
&c. : from M. Faug^re's Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

PASHLEY.—PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Robert Pashlby, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty's Counsel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Csmbridge ; Author of ** Travels in Crete." 8vo. Half-a-Guinea, cloth. 
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PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account o( the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pbrkira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of "Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. 168. cloth. 

PESCIIEL,— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated firom the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

(Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Part 2. imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and 
Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. ISs. 6d. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALjE^ 

OZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.K.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates. 24s. cloth. 
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POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C-G. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July 1846 to June 1818. With 8 Plates and 3 Woodcuts, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

PULMANT. — THE , J'ADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT : being: a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plain 
and copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G. P. R. Pulman, Author 
of*' The Book of the Axe." Third Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged } with several 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity ; with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. Jambs 
Pycroft, B.A. Author of "The CoUcgian^s Guide," &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE; 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners ; 
comprising a comi>Iete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medica, &c. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions ; revised and corrected 
by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Rbece, M.R.Co. &c. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

RICIL—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
218. cloth. 

ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION.— A JOURNAL OF A 

Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
under Command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of 
North America. By Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets Published by Authority of the Admiralty. With a coloured Map, several Plates 
printed in Colours, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 3Is. 6d. cloth. 

" Valuable alike to the bcienLfic student or the future wanderer over these wild plains, and the lonely settler whom 
European enterprise may locate among these far distant tribes. It is a book to study rather than to read ; and yet so 
attractive in iU style, and so instructive in its collation of facts, that many will be led to its study as a work of science 
whilst merely engaged in its perusal as a book of travels." BsnTiMtitL. 

RIDDLE. -A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yonge*g English Greek 
Lexicon, New Edition. Post 4to. £2, 10s. cloth. 

KIBBLE, -A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 81s. 6d. cloth. 

c^^^„*^i„ S The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
separately j,j.jjg Lafin-EngUsh Dictionary, 21s. cloth. 

RIBBLE.—A BIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. £. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 
4b. bound. 
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RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONAMT. 

A Copious LAtin-Enfirlish Dictionary ; Foanded on Andrews's Translation of Freimd's Uurgor 
Latin-German Dictionary : Witti Improvements and Additions. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlk, 
M.A., and Dr. W. Frkund. \In preparation, 

*«* Tbe American Latin-English Dictionary by Dr. Andrews is a tran lation of the Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Freund, who is now resident in London, and is occupied, in conjanction witii 
Mr. Riddle, in malcing a thorough revision of liis valuable worlc, with inaportant additions, in 
order fully to meet the wants of our colleges and schools, and to give to oar more mature 
scholars those aids which they are entitled to receive in the present advanced stag^ of philo- 
logical research. Eighteen years have elapsed since Dr. Freund published a lai^e portion of 
the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated. During a great part of that interval. Dr. 
Freund has been actively engaged in preparing a second edition of his elaborate work, which 
will shortly be published in Germany ; and in the course of this undertaking, he has employed 
materials of which, to say the least, no use has been made by Dr. Andrews. The present work 
will therefore present to the English student extensive results of modern criticiam, which ha?e 
not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

RirERS.—THE ROSE-AMATEUKS GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jon. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

ROBINSON' 8 LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robinsow, 
D.D., LL.D., Frofes&or of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yorx ; 
Author of *' Biblical Researches in Palestine,'* &c. A New Edition, revised and in great 
part re-written. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

ROGERS,— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

the EDINUURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogbes. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. clotlu 

ROGERS S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary V^^ 
tables : With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHJtASES. 

Classified and arranged, so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By P. M. RoGET, M.D. F.R S. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. F.S.A., &c. ; Author ot the« Bridge- 
water Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology,'' &c. 8vo. iNearty readff, 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHEES ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfebd Ro.valds. 4th Edition, corrected; with Twenty Copperplates. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

ROriNGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 1837 TO 1849 j 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at Tahiti. With 

Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 



ROWTON.—THE DEBATER; 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frrdbric 
Ro WTON, Author of " The Female Poets of Great Britain." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 
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SCROMBERG.—TRE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF ENS- 

LISH HISTORY. Deing an atKmpt to Impreu upon HiBlory iu True Geniui aod Ileal ClU' 
racterj and lo repreunl it nol u ■ DlBJointed Seriei of P«cE>, but M one Grand Whule. Br 
the Rev. i. U. Schou bebo, B.A. of Corpiu Chriati College, Cambridge. 3 vola 8vo. Sl>. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— Sm EDWARD SEAWARIfS NARRATIFE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and coTueiiiieiitDiicoveTTOf certain lilanila in the Caribbe*n Sea: with 
a detail at many eitTaordlniry and highly I ntereating Bventa Id bU Llf^, from ITU to ITIV, ai 

writlen in biaOHn Diary. Edited by MisBJ*Kii FoRTsa. Tbird Edition; with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical IntiMdncUon. 1 Toll, poat 8to. 31b. cloth. 

SEWELl.—AUr HMRBSUT. 

By a L*DT. Edited by Ihe Rev. William Siwbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
ColJege, Oxford. New Edition. 9 voli. ICp. Sio. Si. cloth. 

SEWELL.—THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 



SEWELL. — GERTR TIDE. 



8EWELL.—LANET0N PARSONAGE: 

A Tale tot Children, on the Practical Uae of a portion el the Church Catechism. By the 
,e Rcv.W.SBWBLL,B.D.FeUoiruidTalarof 
(cp. SCO. 16s. doth. 

SEWELZ.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Aalhorenof" Amy Herbert." Edited by the RcT. W. Sbwell, B.D. Fellow andTutor 
Of Eieter College. Oxford. New Edilion. S voli. rep. Sto. I aa. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAUILTSHAKSPE&RE; In which nothing I* oiMnl to the Original Text ; but thote 
wordiandexpreiaioneareDiiiiKdJwblchcannolwilbpraprielybereadalaud. DyTBowdlrr, 
Baq.F.ILS. New Edition; with 3« BneraTtnga on Wood, fromdeaigna by Smirice, [toward, 
apd other ArtiaU. sio. 11a. ctotb; or, iaS toIb. Bvo. witboul llliulratiang,^4. 14a. M.boardi. 

SHARP'S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW GAZETTEER,Dr TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 

and NARROW SEAS ; Comprising concise DeBcriptlQna of about Sixty Thonund Placea, 
Seati, Natural Featurea, and ObjecCi of Note, fDnuded on the beet Authoritiea; full Parli- 
culan of tbe Boundaries, Rejiiatered Electors, Kc. of the Parliamentary Boraugha ; with a 
reference under every Name to tbe Sheet of the Ordnance Surrey, as far as com pleted ; and 
■D Appendii, containing a General View of the Reaourcea of the United Kingdom, a Short 
ChrODology, aod an AbBlract of certain Roaulta of the Censni of 1831. By Jam n A. SuARr, 
Esq. 9 vola.Svo. ^!.IAb. ciolh. 
*«* Sbarp'a ft'JHajt 0aK((«r ia alio in conrte of publication in Twentf-two Uonthly Parta, 
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SHEPnERD.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

to the End of the Episcopate of Damsus, a.d. 384. By Edward John Shbphbrd, MJk. 
Rector of Laddesdown. 8vo. Hs. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progjess, and Laws; with Observations to make anyone a Whist Player; oontaininf^ 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Bcart^, Cribbage, Backg;ammon. By M^ior A • • * * *. 
New Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyros. By Idrs. B * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. Ss doth. 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Cath brine Sinclair, Author of ** The Journey of Life," &c. Dedicated to her Nieces. 
2 vols, fcap 8to. Os. cloth. 

SINCLAIR— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Cathbrinb Sinclair, Author of " The Business of Life,*' " Modern Society," <* Jane 
Boaverie," &c« New Edition, corrected and enlaiigfed. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SIR ROGER BE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator, With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry Wills; andTwelTe 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frbdbbick Tatlbb. Crown 
Svo. 15s. boards ; or 27b. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, reviaed, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by W. Greatbacfa, and View of 
Cmnbe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown Svo. 21s. cloth ; SOs. calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or in 3 vols. Svo. with Portrait, S6s. cloth. 

SMITH. — ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1S04, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith fk'om the 
late Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH— the' VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. With Views, Charts, 
and Woodcuts. Svo. Us. cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Translated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. Charlbs Lbsinoham Smith, M.A. 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. 2 toIs. fcp. 8?o. 
12s. cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT J^ SEARCH OF 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN : A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Stes. By W. ^arkbr 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southby, M.A., Vicar of 
Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by 
William Westall, A.R.A. 6 vols, post 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

S* Each of the S^ Volumes may be had separately, price Half-a-6uinea. 
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SOUTHEY^S THE DOCTOR dtc. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

The DOCTOR &c. By the late Robert South ey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by 
Mr. Southey'8 Son.in-Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Comprisins:— 1. Choice 
Passages : with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England ; 2. Special 
Collections on various Historical and Theological Subjects ; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature ; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited 
by Mr. Southey's Son-in-Ijaw, the Rev. J. W. Wa rter, B.D. 4 vols, square cr. 8vo. £3. ISs. cU 

*«* Each Series of Sottthey*8 Commonplace Books forms a distinct Volume, complete in 

itself, and may be had separately as follows :— 

FIRST SERIES— CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition ; with medallion Portrait. Price 188. 
SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 1^. 
THIRD SERIES-ANALYTICAL READINGS. 2l8. 
FOURTH SERIES-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. 2l8. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author^s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, witb 
Portrait and View of the Poet^s Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 428. bound in morocco.— Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, 46^. 10s. cloth ; morocco, j^4. 10s. 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
South BY. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Soothet. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Charles 
CVTHBERT SoTTTHET, M.A. Vicarof Afdlcigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

Sq UIER.—mCARA G UA ; 

Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. By E. G. S outer, 
late Charge d' Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With Nina 
Original Maps, Twenty-five Plates printed in colours, and num^ous Woodcut Illnstrations. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. 318. 6d. cloth. 

" At a description of the district of Central America to which it refers, the present work is entitled to take rank in th« 
highest class of geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian lite ratore." John Bull. 

" Many causes are combining to gire great importance to the States of Central America. Their own figrtUit^ and 
natnral advantages, the commerce of the Pacific, and the gold of California, unite to attract the earnest attention of 
enterprising men and politicians towards them." Litebari Gauttb. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTERS ASSISTANT; 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce : containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; George 
Clements, of the Customs, London; and William Tate, Authorof ''The Modem Cambist.*' 
6vo. 28s. cloth ; or 29s. bound. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8ro. 24«. cloth. 
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BTEPHEK— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAFHY. 

From The Edinburgh Review. By the Right Honourable Sir Jambs Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D. 
' Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8ro. 
348. cloth. 

STOW,— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, TEE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary ; Author of ** Moral Tnuning,*' &c. 8th Editiooj cor- 
rected and enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIK— ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swa in, Author of " The Mind, and other Poems." Fop. Svo. fts. cloth ; boand 
in morocco, 12s. 

SYMONS.—THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Stmons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5tk Bdition, in- 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

TATE. -EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHT ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applicationa of 
the Principle of Work : the Theory of the Steam-Engine, with Simple Machines Theorems 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, &c. New Edition. 12mo. 28. cloth. 

TATE.— KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing fdll Solutions of all the unworked Examples aud 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** This little Tolum« is, like all that Mr. Tate does, remarkable for it* lucid arrangement, and the happy war in which 
a practic^ bearina is ^iven to the subjects. It contains neat and excellent solations to all the unsohrei qnestiom in his 
Exereite* on MechanicM, as well as to some rery instructire additional problenu ; and it will be found invaluable to the 
unasaioted student, as well as to the tercher whose time is of importance." Jodbwa.l or EnucaTioic. 

** Mr. Tate's book gives in a practical and popular form the substance of ererr mechanical principle, whether belonging 
to statics or dynamics, which can ever become applicable in any combmation of engineering operations ; and in order that 
they may be fully understood, it supplies u- der each a number of illustrative examples, the solutions of which are given 
in the little book now before us. I'ractiQal mechanics will derive from it the greatest assistance, and the number of 
examples worked will serve to make the calculations perfectly obvious." Mokhimo ADTX&TUim. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS ; 

Containing various original and useful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tatb, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham ; 
late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society's Training 
College, Battersea ; Author of *' Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy.*' svo. 
6s. 6d. -cloth. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET ; 

* Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of "Lady Mary, or Not of the World,'* &c. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY MARY : 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tavlbr, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of" Margaret, or the Pearl," &c. New Edition ; with a Frontispiece engraved by J. 
Absolon. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of " Natural History of Enthusiasm," &c. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of " Natural History of Enttausiasm," &c. With a Portrait 0/ 
Wesley, engraved by W. Greatbach. Post 8vo. Hal.'-a-6uinea, clotb. 

" This Tolume ivill be acceptable to the public on many grounds. It will please the reli^ous by its respect for religion 
and the literary by tlie force of its stvle. It will not displease the Churchman by any violence of view, nor the Sectary 
by any bittt-mesa of language. On tiie whole, it will perhaps be most welcomed by the philosopher, lor its attempt to 
reconcile apparent anomalies of belief^ to account for perplexing events in the history of religion, and to give something 

in the shape of system to the general effects of religious action on the world We presume that this volume will be in 

the hands of more than the Methodists. It deserves a pUce on the library table of every man, who is to be attracted by 
strong thoughts in strong language, curious metaphysics, and a stately new of religious probabilities to come." 

BUTAMXXA. 

THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David*s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. j^4. Ids. cloth. 

*»* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, £\, 8s. cloth. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, e.g. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
ThirlwaiPs History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornby, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seveir Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Uniform with Goldsmith^a Poema illustrated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, S68. 

THOMSON— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and frt>m One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glas;;ow. Fcp. Bvo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Sempitemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64mo. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE.~AN INTROBUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account ot the Jewish Sects ; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. By Geo rob 
Tom LINE, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES : 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1847, inclusive. With a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries ; 
a general Review of the Currency Question ; and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 
8 Victoria, c. 32. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 4 vols. &vo. j^3. 6s. cloth. 



30 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



TO WNSENB.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsbnd, Esq. 
M.A., Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield; Author of '* Lives ot Twelve Eminent Judges of 
the List and of the Present Century," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

TOWNSENL.—TEE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsbnd, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 
. late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Memoirs of the House of Commons.** a vols. 
8vo. ass. cloth. 

TURNER.-TEE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically jconsidered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
TurneRi F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. S vols, 
post 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLo'sAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.8JL, and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition (1852). 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

■ %« The text and notes of this edition have been carefully revised, and as many of the Author's 
later corrections and additions as appeared to have been intended and prepared by him for 
publication have been introduced. 

J9J2. TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and IS Coloured Plate^ 15s. cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINJES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urb, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.6.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mnlti. 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,3(1 Engravings on Wood, SOs. cloth. — Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. withWoodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of ** Wanderings in South 
America.** With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton HalL New 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 6d. cloth. 

V Separately— VoL I. (First Series), 8s.; Vol. II. (Second Series), 8s. 6d. 



ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-flnisbed 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters and En- 
gravers. 

In Qne Volume, square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, or 43s. bound in morocco 
byHayday; Proof Impressions, 638. boards.— Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 
100 copies printed) £2. 2s. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 
50 copies printed), £i, 5s. in portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. By 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, IDs. 6d. cloth. 
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THE TRAFELLEieS LIBRARY 

Publishing^ Monthly, and gold at One Shilling: each Part, is intended to comprise books of 
valuable information and acknowledged meiit, in a form adapted for readin;^ while Travelling^, 
and at the same time of a character that will render them worthy of preservation ; but the 
price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow circle of readers. 

The First Eighteen Parts comprise — 

1. WARREN HASTINGS. By Thomas Babington Macadlay. Reprinted 

from Mr. Macaulay's *' Critical and Historical Essays.'' Price One Shilling^. 

2. LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. 

Macaulay*s ** Critical and Historical Essays.^' Price One Shilling'. 

%* Mr. Macaulay*s Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive may be 
had in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

3. LONDON IN 1850-51. By J. R. MCulloch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. 

M'Culloch's " Geographical Dictionary.'' Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the •* Spectator." With Notes and 

Illustrations by W. H. Wills. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

6 & 7. Mr. S. LAING'S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY during 
the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Vokime, 
l6mo. price Half-aCrown, cloth. 

8. ** RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES. "And, '* GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
and STATE." By Thomas Babixoton Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

*»* Mr. Macaulay's Four Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, *< Ranke's History 
of the Popes," and " Gladstone on Church and State," maybe had in One Volume, lAmo. 
price HaU'-a-Crown, cloth. 

9 & 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A Condensed translation, 
from the Germaa of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Si nnbtt. In Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 & 12. EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. A New 
Edition, in Two Parts, price One Shilling aach } or iu One Vdame, lOmo. price Half-a- 
Crown, cloth. 

13. "The LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON." And, HORACE WALPOLE. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 & 15. HUC'S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and CHINA. A Con. 
densed Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnbtt. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

16 & 17. HOLCROFT'S memoirs, written by Himself and continued to his 
Death from his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; 
or, in One Volume, l6mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By the Eari/ of Carlisle. Price Is. 

To be followed by 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS ; or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and 
Beni-Amer : with a particular glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand 
Wbrne, Author of " Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated 
from the German, by J. R. Johnston. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller's Library* 

SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller's Library, l6mo. 



NBW WORKS AND HEW KDITIONS. 



-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

icknbjccU M are moM Immcdlitcly coanecttd wUb HooKkeeiriD;! u,ne 
UilutraclloD of Domeatic EdillccB, wllb Ibe model of WarmiDg, Ventilatiiig, and Ughling 
titem— A deuTiptiDn oT the viriont artlclM of FurDilnre, wilb Che oatiu'e of their MaterUt*- 
Datle* or Servant!, &c. &c. be. B;Thoha> Wkbrhb, F.G.S. ) auUtcd b; the Ute Mn. 
PnHais. Nen Editloo. Svo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcnta. MM. rtotb 

LADY WILLOVGHBT'S DIARY. 

So mach of the Uiiry of Lady Willoughby as relatea to her Domestic Hlatory. aud to Ibe 
BrenlfUl ReisD of KiDg-CharlH the F1nt,tlieFn)tector«t«, and theResIontlondflU to lUl). 
Fridlad, urnuDeDted, and boond in tbe atfle of the period to Khicb Tke Diarg refera. New 
Edition ; In Two Part*. Squire tcf. 8to. Bi. etch, boardi g or IS*. Mch, bound in mDrocco. 

YOUATT.—THE HORSE. 

SyWiLLiAiiyouATT. With 1 lYeatlie of Draught. ANewBditloD) withnnnieroDiWood 
biSriTlDgi, (torn Dealgna by William Harvey. Bra. I0>. cloth. 

tV Meun. Longman and Co.'i Edition ibonld be ordered. 

YOUATT.—THE DOG. 

Bf William Yduatt. A New Edition t with nnmeroni Wood Engravtnga, ftmn Deiigna 
by William Harvey. Svo. Ba. cloth. 

S* The above worlii, which were prepared nnder tbe ■nperlntendenee of the Society tor 
the Dllhiaian of Knowledge, ate now publiibed by Heon. Longman and Co., byaa(igament 
from Mr. Charlea Knight. It i> to be obierved that tbe edition of Ur. Yonalt's book on tbe 
Horte which Meun Longnuu and Co. have pnrcbaied from Mr. Knight, la that which was 
tborooghlyreviiedbytheautbor, and thereby nndered In many retpedi a new work. The 
engravinga, also, were ^really improved. Both worka are tbe most complete trcatiiea in the 
langoage on the Hiatory, BtraeCare, Diseuet, and Uauagement of the AninMl* of wbieh 
tbey treaL 

ZINCKE.~SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF THE 

FTTUKE) Or, a aietcb or the Sohition which Time appears to be preparing far the different 
Bdocational Qnnttoua of the Day. By the Rev. Fostik Bakhah ZiNCia, Vicar of Wher- 
Btead, near Ipawich. Poal Bro. Ta. cloth. 

PHtud Kso* anH, ukd corrititLj neanmid tUff nDBjTnjBma t« rh* fel(«<iVl«ft >a ^k p>i«np wlw XAm mo IpTemt Lb 
IbiaaHttHlawliliiiUictilH-...irantKtdaKhUiiiiipiiiIeBi>CIbintaaarHT.z£ckrti«>uto,il,n mboaU 
fc^M M""^JM agMMtWy fc a iannflgito a n»hl» a ^ MPM a^btoalMity.ia n luumtda 
m»Mlw af ai Ml«Jw iW atiUSi tBiw JSMj^brttiMl liiir.. . ..HIiTfci an oa Ibc wbohSS^minS^ ntd 

bnpDTtBntpwt^oaBdqqHilEBtDnnHianaR. AhnHtrrvrr topic {^ the rmufmtian of ■orta • q*HllM bioludv* 
La loncbHl apon br ia« nthar, ud vM OvVboif *alaiiH coatajvwlf 33^ pun.vtdor thli aiuaberTaKnouupirdbr 
tat ftppoidla, whleh ia ^T na Biamu Ihe but failRHUng of impDriant jnrt oT tJir wort." ClIaEVTr&a Tif n- 

ZUMFTS GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for the ute of Engliih Sladenta, with tbe Author's sanction and 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Schhitz, F.R.S.B., Rector of the High School of Edinbuncbi 
with copioui Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Scbmitiby Profeisor ZUHPT. 
New Editloo, corrected, firo. Ita. dotb. 

[JfarcA ai, ISsa. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPiEDIA. 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume 
The Series, in 132 Volumes, £19. 19j. 

The LIVES of British DRAMATISTS. { A TREATISE on the MANUFAC- 

By Dr.Dunham, R.Bell, Esq.&c. 2 vols. 7s. ^ TUREofSILK. ByG. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 

mi T7ATDTV wT^Tm^x^Q c /^T>T? A rn Author of "The Progrcss of ihc NatJou," &c. 
The EARLY WRITERS of aREAT \ \ vol 38. 6d. 

BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. \ 

&c. I vol. 3s. 6d. J A TREATISE on the MANUFAC- 

^^^^r. o. .^- .^^f^^rr^^Ti TURES of PORCELALN and GLASS. By 

LIVES of the most Eminent FOREIGN v g. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. i vol . 38. 6rt. 
STATESMEN. By G. P. R. James, Esq. and ^ ^ n^T,^^ a mrar^ ., ^«^ * ^.ttt^^ . ^ 

E.E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. . . 17s. 6d. j A TREATISE on the MANUFAC- 

rxTrT^-i r .u .T. • X T^TDT^A-rtrr < TURES in METAL. By J. Holland, Esq. 

LIVES of the most EmmentFREISCH ^ 3 vols. ...... i6s.6d. 

WRITERS. By Mrs. Shelley, and others. ; ^ r^^-r^ . r^^^-n. ^^,,^..r«^^ ^^^ 

2 vols. . . . . . . . 7s. j A TREATISE on DOMESTIC ECO- 

r^^rr^ci /.-i i. Tl^ ' i. T Tn^^^^y n -DTT ■ NOMY. By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.LA. Pro- 

LIVES of themost Eminent LITERARY i fessor of Chemistrv to the Company of Apo- 

MEN of ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. J thecaries in Ireland. 2 vols. . . 7s. 

By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Mont- > . ^-r.-r^^-r,-^^-..T . ^^ 

gomery, &c. 3 vols. . . . 10s. 6J. \ A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on 

A T>i5T?TTTVTrxTATJv T^Tar-.-^TTTjaiTi < thc STUDY of NATURAL HISTORY. By 

A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on w. Swainson, Esq. F.R.S. L.S. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
the STUDY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. '_,„., i 

By Sir John Herschel. 1 vol. . 3s. 6d. On the HABITS and INSTINCTS of J 

The HISTORY of NATURAL PHI- ! f^^{^^^^' ^^ ^""""^ Swainson. Esq. 

LOSOPHY, from the earliest Periods to the ^ 

present Time. By Baden Powell, A.M. Savil- \ A TREATISE on the NATURAL HIS- 
lian Professor of iMathematics in the Univer- i TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
sity of Oxford. 1 vol. . . .3s. 6d. > By W. Swainson, Esq 1 vol. . 3s. 6d. 



A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By [ On the NATURAL HISTORY and 
D. Lardner, LL.D. F R.S. I vol. . 3s. 6d. • CLASSIFICATION of QUADRUPEDS. By 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY By i W' '^^^«"^««"> ^^^^^ » ^«'- • • ^^^^' 

Sir John Herschel. 1vol. . . 38. 6d. § On the NATURAL HISTORY and 

i rm>T7iArrTaT? Ti/ri7r.Tr A ATTna t, CLASSIFICATION of BIRDS. By W. 

A TREATISE on MECHANICS. By I Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. . . . 7s. 
Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. I 

A TREATISE on OPTICS. By Sir I ^^™^^^ 'I MENAGERIES. By 
D. Rrewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 1vol. 3s. 6d. \ ^' ^^ainson, Esq. 1 vol. . . 3s. 6d. 

i TREATISE on HEAT Bv I>r i ^" ^^^'^ JVT.ITLTRAL HLSTORY and 
Lardnert^ I VOL ^^\^.^^^- {.^ ] • LASSIFICA ITON of FISH, RKPTILES, 

^ &c. By W. swainson, Esq. 2 vols. . 78. 

A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By .' , TTTQTnx>v ^ ata^ttt. .-r .^ 
Michael Donovan, M.R.LA. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. ^ ^heHI^ I ORY and NATURAL AR- 

< RANGEMKNT of INSECTS. Bv W. Swain- 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS ^ son, Esq. and W. E. Shuckard, Esq. i vol. 

and PNEUMATICS. By Dr. Lardner. 1 ^ , ^„„ , 3s. 6d. 

vol . 3s. 6d. ' A TREATISE on MALACOLOGY ; 

* -ccjcsiv T>T>/-kT> 4 DTTTT^xr^a 1 I Or, the Natural Classification of Shells and 
An ESSAY on PROBABILITIES, and i Shell-Fish. By William Swainson, Esq 

on their application to Life Continjjfencies ^ 1 vol. 3s. gd. 

and Insurance Offices. By Aug^. l)e Xlorg^an, ^ 

ofTrinityColIe.:;e,Cambrid';e. 1vol. 3s. (id. ^/I RE ATISE on TAXIDERMY. With 

A TREATISE on GEOMETRY, and ; Stirei?'wo^,i^s.''S'*'vof "^^^ 

its application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. < * 

1 vol 38. 6d. : A TREATISE on GEOLOGY. By 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY,! K'S's'Jue^^^ 
MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY. B^ °^' ^ ^^'^"''' ^°"^''"- ^ ''''^^' ^^' 

1). Lardner, D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. ; and C. V. ] The PRINCIPLES of DESCRIPTIVPJ 
Walker, Esq. Secretary to the Electrical So- 2 and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY Bv the 
C't-'ty. 2 vols 7s.? Kev.J.S.Henslo.v,M.A.&c. I vol. 3s 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Grken, and Longmans. 
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